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Reading Philosophy 


Reading Philosophy i 3 series of textbooks offering interactive commentaries om 
selected readings, and covering the major sub-dscipines of the Geld Each volume 
contains a number of topical chapters each containing primary readings, accompan- 
ied by an introduction to the topic, introductions to the readings as wel a the 
‘commentary. Edited by leading scholars, the aim af the books i to encourage the 
‘racic of philosophy in the proces of engagement with philosophical text 
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Introduction 


Reading Philosophy 


"This book ia member of the Reng Philsophy eres: a series that aims not simply 
to Introduce you to philosophical questions, but to teach you a technique for reading, 
and analysing philosophical tenes. 1 was this later aim that struck a chord with us, 
‘because we have found that philosophy students often lo reaie how much tne 
and effort lc akes to read a philosophical text properly Anyone who has taught 
philosophy seminars is probably familar with the following situation: the tutor asks 
the class whether everyone has read the set text. "Yer, everyone replies The tutor 
then tis to get a dacusion gong by aking wha she regard a a straightorward 
‘question about the tet: ‘What postion s the author defending i this paper, say 
‘And the response is a deafening sence. 

‘Ofcourse, there can be maay diferent reasons fr thi But one common season, 
wwe think. that the students have noe read the tex inthe way the teat demand — not 
bese ae a bas a er Co oe reel eee 
reading a philosophy text dierent, say. to reading a newspuper. Reading 
‘Philosophy text propery requires you to be thinking rigorously all the while; you 
«cannot simply let the text wash over you. 

‘Atypical approach to reading philosophy is to read the text once, from begining 
1 end, i the space of (ay) an howe. and, if you haven't realy understood what's 
_going on in chat time. to conchde that this is because the tet just too advance for 
‘you. This approach is misguided. Your tutor would not have set the tex s reading f 
‘he thought twas genuinely too advanced fr you tobe able vo make much sense of 
ik. What she tus expecting. however, was that you would not simply read the 
text once throughs she was expecting you to try and work ost what che angumen: 
tative sructure of the tex sand wo think about why the author s sping what she 








\s saying whether her chim are plausible, whether the arguments are any good, and 
so on. If you have done all of that, you are all set for an interesting seminar 
acussion. 

‘We generally provide students with 2 “suudy budget 2 rough indication of how 
Jong the shouldbe spending on the various aspects of a particular course. Normally 
swe my that scadent should be spending around sx hours on reading these seminar 
text each week. We suspect that many stdenns think we aren't serious, or chat we 
‘must be assuming tha they ae extremely slow readers or that they wil also read a 
lot of secondary material during this time a well Not abit of. We really do expect 
(or atleast hope) that sees will spend that long reading and thinking about the 
text IF you find this puzzling ~ "How could 1 possibly spend that long reading a 
2page article’ then this books definitely for you. By the time you reach the end, 
you should have no icity answering that question 

‘The benefits of reading philosophy ina way that equips one to engage in genuine 
Pulosophialdscusion are not of course, restricted to what goes oo in the seminar 
oom. Every philosopher gts her idea agey by thinking lng and hand about the 
views of others ~ because she agrees with those views but thinks they can be applied 
to other areas, or ned ro he modified in one way or another, or ae subject ro prima 
{fice objections that can, n fact, be met oF because she disagrees withthe views and 
‘wants to explain why she i right to dagree, orto articulate a ral postion, oF 
whatever 

‘That this is 0. may not always be clear to the uninitiated reader, because 
Phlosophers do not always expiciy 3,Sor example, whose views they ar attempt 
Ing to refute or why they are doing it. For example, there i not, inthe whole of 
Descares's famous Matiations on First Philwple asinge reference to any other 
phlosopher: Descartes presents the work as though be simply sat down nis 
essing gown one afternoon and worked evrything out fom Fst pencils, purely 
by thinking things through for himself Bat the Matiations could not have been 
ten by someone who had not read and thought 2 great deal about the works of 
‘thers. Descartes hat ditiactvely philosophical reasons for not presenting the 
“Mottarions ina way that makes this explicit. but his philosophical debt ro others is 
there none the les, hsm jt below the surface 

"The point here that reading pilouophy is bet seen as an activity that ls part of 
doing pllosophy. Plosophy students somcines have dficuty believing chat they 
should think of themselves as doing philosophy rather than simply learning abot it 
‘But leaning ator philosophy just by self-learning who said what and when, being 
able to remember four objections to Russells Theory of Descriptions, ad 30 of = 
not actualy very interesting. Or, at any rate, i is alot less interesting than doing 
plhlosophy “Trying to work out whether the nature ofthe world i independent of 
fut belie or concepts or semiry experience, or whether moral responsibilty 
requires the falsity of determinism, or what (i anything) it means to say that some 
object has an estentsl nature oe think mach more interesting. And the 
tonly sensible starting point for thnking about such things reading and dking, 
‘reflly about what other phdosopbers have thought. 





[None ofthe ret inthis book ate easy Some ofthem ate realy quite demanding, 
and not just for undergraduate sudemts. But we thnk that by the time you have 
Finished working through ths book, you will realize that demanding philosophical 
texts, writen not for student bu for profesional philosophers, aren general within 
{your incellecrual grasp. You might not always be able to undersand absolutely 
‘everything the author says, or have 2 clear idea of what akernatve views one 
right adop, of be able to thik of any decisive abjecions to the author's view. 
"That's perecly natural it happens to philosophers al the ume. But you wil ave 
‘understood log more than you thought you could: enough, we hope, both to 
stimulate your interest im metaphysical questions and to encourage you to think 
hilosopbically about them. 


“The Nature of Metaphysics 


‘So fa, 0 good but this sa book about a metaphysics. 'So what exactly s metaphys: 
‘ex, you might ask. This in sel is a coctrovesal sue, ad you don't need to be 
armed with fully worked-out answer before you start working through this book. 
‘Aer all physics generally don't worry too much about what physics they jst 
[geton with and such am attitude does sem to hold them back: physicists don't 
‘ned to have a worked out view abour the nacre of phys before they star to et 
their ands dirty. None the les. provisional answer may be helpful not east because 
temay help you to understand why we have chouen the topics we have 

‘So what, in our view. does metaphysics amount 1? In the most general terms 
metaphysics isthe philosophical hati, the conceptual rather than the scientific) 
“enggement wth questions concerning the nature of realy: how things are. For 
‘example, supposing ~at most of ws ondary do dat we have fice wil how mus 
the word be construed Is freedom ofthe will compatible withthe univers Being 
«completely deterministic? Or supposing — again. as most of us oninay do ~ that. 
there are facts about how the work night ave been (ou might ave had toast for 
‘breaks this motning, rather than the cereal you actually had). does this mean that 
there exists “pone workt in which you dst have toast for breafax? And fs, 
what sort of thing ia posble work 

‘What you'll noice about the latter question & that concerns the existence and 
‘ature of a disputed type of enti. (Some philosophers think that there is only one 
‘pore world namely the actual orld. Other phlosopers think that other possible 
words exist, but dsagree amongst themselves about what sorts of thing those other 
possible worlds are) Such questions ae oxtail they concern what there is. Other 
‘metaphysical questions are not obviously ontological. Fr example, what makes it the 
‘ase thar Bil Clincon, today, the same perso asthe person who won the 1992 US 
presidential election? Some philosophers think that the answer ies in the fact 
that today’s Bill has the same Body a8 the winner ofthe 1992 election: others think 
that the question should be anwered by appealing to paycholopial fact: i Hes 
in the fact that todays Bll can remnember the actions and experience ofthe 1992 











flection winner. In the case of this debate, what there 1s & notin dispute. Both 
sides agree about whic bodies and psychological states exis: they just disagree about 
which ofthese are relevant to the tery of Bil, no, withthe 1982 election winner, 

Having said this, many introductory books construe metaphysics as narrowly 
ontological. In our view, however, metaphysics s not exhausted by pure ontology 
‘There are quetions ofa broadly metaphysical natere that are not sraghtforwardy 
“ostological questions and we thiak tha such questions shoald be represented sn an 
Introduction to metaphysis. Indeed, especally 5, because beginners are more likely 
to have intuitions about less maruwly ontological matters and hence will ind i 
fasier to get stared by focusing on these. Thi, then, is why the book starts by 
onsiering personal dent, fre will and realm and antrealsm, belore movin, 
fo the thoroughly ontological terrain of universal, posible words ad persistence 
‘through time," 

Naturally, what weave fflering youl taster of the subdisciptine of metaphysis, 
nota exhaustive survey: Inevitably, we have had to leave out topics that fascinate us 
topics such as the mature of fics, tates of afairs and events: the realty of time: 
‘aunaton substance, and the dtincion between primary qualies (uch 2+ square 
nes) and secondary qualities (for example, rednes). But don't be downhearted! Once 
you hive worked through this book, you will hive the knowledge, undemtanding, 
‘nd above all, the analytical techniques to approach further metaphysical questions 
‘ith confidence 


How to Use This Book 


ach philosophical text reproduced inthe book i followed by a commentary. which 
Includes quetions in shaded bones: you will be asked to state a claim made a a 
particular point inthe text in your own words, or whether you can think of any 
objections tot, and soon. The chapters. each of which contains rwo or thre ets of 
text + commentary together with «bee itrodcton, can be taken in any order 
“There are occasional references in later chapters to eather ones, but they can be 
Ignored if you have taken the chapters in a diferent order. 

“The book’ Format i determined by our objectives in writing i objectives comm 
to those of the series it belongs in. As befits book in the Resin Poop seve, ts 
purpose is tha of encouraging you to regard reading a phloophicl text asa mater of 
‘engaging philosophically seth the views and angiments exprescs — to think of 
rmuding pilonophy as a part of ding philosophy and wo show you how to regs 
‘philosophical ters in that way. Like most human activites, however you cannot 
Improve ati use by reading abour how to do i: you need to practice. Treat this. 
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‘ook bic ike an ineruction manual on how to swim or play che voi: wil not 
actually make you a beter philosopher unless you practise doing what it says. And so 
‘ve shall art by saying some very general things about how to gp about reading 3 
‘phosophial et in general, and using this book (and others i the Sees particular. 

‘Before you start on che fist text in 2 particular chaper, ead through the 
inrodction, It will provide you with some basic information about the topic 
‘dressed by the text, 50 that you doa't start reading the tes without knowing 
‘anything about what co expect. Then follow the first three steps listed below dre 
turing tothe commentary stp 4. The purpose of the commentaries, and the tasks 
im the shaded boxes, is to help you through scp 2 (figuring out the angumentatve 
‘seructure) and 3 (thinking plosophicaly about che tex). You will get most out of| 
the book if you, rst of al try to get as much out ofthe teats themselves a you can, 
and then wse the commentaries to help you get till more cut of them. The firs few 
times you atempe to follow the fist thre steps without the aid ofthe commentaries, 
‘you might find that you dont get very fr, and so will need to rely hewyon the 
‘commentaries and tasks. However we hope that s you work through the book, ou 
wil get better at working through the texts for yourself, and will correspondingly 
need to rely less and less onthe commentaries and tasks. Hf this happens, we will ave 
achieved our aim: to help you learn how to understand, engage with, and think 
‘riieally about a varity of posophical texts for yours. And, of cours, you wall 
Ihave learned quite alot about metaphysis along the way. 


1, Read the Text Through 


| good beginning strategy (but note: thi is just prehide tothe main event isto 
read the whole text dough quite quickly. This will give you atleast some sense of 
the size of the tak ahead of you: you might get the gia of what the author is doing, 
Find yourself having sceptical thoughts, and so on at this stage: or you might find the 
whole piper confusing and hard to follow. Make a note of any words you don't 
understand, and Took them up ia a iconary ora philosophy encylopaedia (there 
fare some good online encyclopaedias)aferwants If you have any philosophical 
thoughts, worries or objections at this stage, make a nate ofthese 100. 


2. Work Out the Structure of the Text 


"The most important things you need to work out ae what position the author i 
arguing for or defending. and roughly how she does i: what the seracture ofthe 
“rgument i. So now you need to start aga rom the beginning ofthe text ad go 
‘through i slowly and carefully armed witha pen and paper. 

‘There are of course many diferent angumentatve structures 2 paper might 
‘exemplify, The author might for example, be attempting to show that pilosophical 
‘lew X sas, by arguing that X is subject to three counterexamples. Or she might 








do all that, and then proceed to diagnose why Xs subject to those 
and suggest a way to modify X or sketch an alternative view. Or she might be 
advancing an argument, or several different anguments, fr her own view ¥, without 
‘Saying explcly which views Yi a al to. And so 0a. 

the tx is divided into sections, 2 good way to statis to ty to write down, for 
‘ach section, what the author is doing in that section. Ifthe testis not divided into 
sections, or ithe author appears to be doing several things in each section, you will 
hve to figure out for yourself where the arural breaks at: at which points the 
author stops discussing one isue and moves on to the neat. You might lke to pencil 
in these natural breaks 8 you gp along. 

[Next ty to woek out what the relitonship is Kzween the sections or parts of the 
‘paper: does section 2 establish a chim on which the argument of section 3 depends? 
Do sections 4 and 5 independently estahlish two separate claims to which the author 
appeas later on? And 30 00. You might also try representing the structure of the 
uthoe’sangument in a diagram or ow chart: something that shows what the central 
claims made inthe text are ane how they are related to others: that, which lains 
depend on which other claims. This part ofthe process will become useful ater on, 
when you start thinking of objections ro things the author sys: you will beable 10 
tell whether a paricular objection undermines the author's whole argument, oF 
whether it shows merely that she has aed 10 rete a sval position bat ima way 
that doesnot directly undermine her own view. ad so on 

‘Ofcourse. this part ofthe job — working out the overall structure of the argument 
~ can be relatively straightforward or extremely ficult. This depends parly on the 
‘extent to which the author makes your jb easy by being dear about what he of she 
is doing. Ifyou ae very lucky. she might state clay. right at the Beginning. which 
‘ew she is defending or atacking and how exacily she i going to defend or atac it 
and then, as the text unfolds, she might be very ear about which stage she has 
reached. In the previous section {argued that X: in the current section {show that Y 
Ina consequence of X, ad s0.0n.) However, when confronted with this kind of wel: 
signposted tet, dont be fooled into thinking that the job of andentandng the 
‘ngumenative structure & completely straightforward. For example, you might be 
tle to tel dat the authors presenting lemma in a particular paragraph, because 
this what the author says dhe doing. But Xs one thing to know that dilemma 
‘being presented, and quite another ro understand what che ema really A good 
testis abvays this close the book and then try to write down the angument oF 
nbjecton or tlemma. or whatever. in your own words 





3. ‘Thinking Philosophically about the Text 


Once you've figured out as much about the angumentative structure of the txt as 
you cin, you're in # postion to start thinking <rcally aboot the views and 
‘epimers the author puts frward. Think about the etajor cans the author 
makes: her overall conclusion, and other claims she makes along the way tht she 





‘uses to support that conchusion. Any philosophy text will contin some unargued 
assumptions somewhere along the way ~ otherwise the text would never end. Are 
those assumptions imuinvelyplaunble? noe, why no? What aernatve view might 
‘one have instead? Think abou the author's arguments too: are they good arguments) 
Do they relly eablsh what che author clsime they establish, or do they only 
‘establish some weaker chim? Can you think of any unstated consequences of the 
author's view? Are they plausble or umplausble consequences? 


4. Approaching the Commentaries 


‘Once you've followed the fist thre steps as far as you thnk you can ead through 
the commentary slowly and careful, stopping to complete the tasks in the shaded 
‘bores s you go along The more successful you have Been in carrying out steps 2 and 
3, the easier you wil id this 

‘While you ate reading the commentary and doing the tasks, keep asking youre 
‘questions ke: "Did | wally need 10 be wld this. or could 1 have worked i out for 
myself”, “Could I have asked myself that question, or ct mysel that task, without 
‘being told todo i. and so on. falls. by the tne you reach the end ofthe book, 
you wil hardly need the commentaries tal 


5. What Next? 


| philosopher's job i never done. Every topic in tis book has a vast Iterature 
‘associated wih and the vats eprced in each chapter are she ip ofa ery large 
iceberg, Generally the texts launch you into the mide of 4 dcate hat has been 
{going on for avery log time, and which has continued vo develop in the years since 
the texts were writen. We hope that you will have found the topics slficenty 
Interesting to want to pure some tues i more deta anda good way to start 
doing this sof course co find out what other phiosophers have sid about those 
Ines and o apply your ential kil to those eat as wel, You might want pure 
these sues by going. a were, ether forwards o backward in time from the text 
‘that aroused your iaterest. For example, you might want to read the views the author 
is ertcizing for yourself to se whether they have represented those views accu: 
ately, oF whether there are other directions in eich 0 take the sews which aod 
the author's erica. Or you might have formulated some wore or objecions 
about the views expesie inthe text. and want to find out whether other pilo- 
sophers have had similar worries or objections and whether there has been any 
‘tempt in the erature to respond to thems. 

At the end of each chapter we have provided a brief ist of other texts onthe same 
topic that you might like to read. However. f you want to pore 4 specific fue 
‘rue by a particule text rather than simply fn out more about the general topic, 
yu might want vo locate tex that address that specific sue in etal and ploughing 





through alo f tens onthe same general topic might bean inefficient way of finding 
them. An obviows way to start sto tack down any books or articles mentioned in 
the pat ofthe text that has gor you interested -alihough ofcourse this wil ony take 
you backwards nie, to dhe author's sources, and not forwands wo responses othe 
‘ew So ry. for example, searching the Philosopher’ Index database (avaable through 
most university brary websites, or entering some fury specific search terms into 
Google (www google com). 


6. And Finally. 


‘We have also provided, atthe end of each chapter, st of essay questions based on 
sues discussed in oF raised by the preceding texts. The purpose ofthese i not 10 
‘sve you an indication of what sors of exam questions (sy) you might be st for a 
‘metaphysics course dealing wit the relevant topic. Iti ater to give you some ideas 
about the sre of sue you might reasonably he abe to tackle on your own, i you 
have worked through the texts and read some ofthe suggested addsional teat, 

‘Speaking of esay questions, i's worth pointing out one more virtue of reading 
careflly, and thinking hard aboot, the texts reproduced in this book. When you are 
reading and thinking about the texts ~ i pacar when you ae trying wo diacern 
their argumentative structure ~ think about why i that you ae finding easy oF 
cult. What strategies has the author adopted in order to make the text easy 10 
Follow? What might she have dane diferenty wo make your job ease? Are there 
points at which she changes topic without being clear that she s doing 0? Ifyou find 
& particular philosophical postion or objection eased in the test especialy hard 10 
lunsdertand, how might the author have helped you out? Would an example have 
helped, or perhaps a few more sentences of explanation? 

‘Thiokingcatefully about this sort of question should help you to improve your 
‘own philosophical writing. Th tex inthis volume ae, ofcourse, more philosoph- 
telly sophisticated and better tformed tha a student esa: the authors of the tents 
have been doing philosophy fr longer than you have. But the basic principles of 
good, clear philosophical writing ae the same fr stacens of philosophy as they ae 
for profesional philosophers. 

I's alto worth noccing, as you work your way through the texts, that eventhough 
every text inthis book constitutes, in estence. an argument for or agains a particule 
Philosophical tess, the methods and sles employed by the diferent authors vary 
eamaccaly For example, the core of van lnwagen's paper (chapter 2) i a single, 
explicitly stated argument whose vali can be ascertained by deploying some fay 
basic logical principles Paci (chapter 1) deploys some extremely far etched science 
feton scenarios, whe the central counterexample in Schechimat's pape chapter 1) 
isa perecly everyday experience, which she desebes in great deta. Taken together, 
the paper in tis book demonstrate chat ven whem one rei to abide by the 
Principles of good, clear phdouphical wnting, thew sl alot of ram for eeatity 
and indidualty: for fading one's own, distinctive philosophical vice. 
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Personal Identity 


Introduction 


In seems to be an obvious truth that we are directly morally responsible only for 
‘actions that we perform oueseves. If Esc robs a bank sngl-handed, chen i Exe 
who is responsible for the rbbery and nobody else. f Erie has an identical win 
brother, Ernie, who is physically indstinguishable fom hien and who has salar 
Dele, mannerisms, personality and so on. ti stil re who & responsble ~ 90 
matter how sa wo him Erie 

‘hut what makes ithe case that, afer the robbery. one ofthe twins and not the 
‘cher the sme prima the person who commited the cine? One ponte answer 
Is thac sameness of person goes along with sameness of ody. While Enc and Ernie 
fare physically very sila. their bodies are numerically dtinc: Eric's and Erni’ 
‘oles ae diferent bodes. Ifwe had somehow inserted tracking device under Eric's 
skin prior to the robbery. we would later know which of Eric and Eric had 
“commited the cine by dscenering hich one of them howd the device assis, 
‘of course, that Eee hae’ discovered i and surreptitiously transferred sto Ernie. 
‘One might wonder, however, whether simenea of ody ~ body ieney — realy s 
‘ether necestry or suificent for penona identi As happens. people cannot swap 
bodes with one another. But one might regard this as merely a contingent tra, 50 
‘that while in fat judgements of personal ery and judgements of bay Sent go 
together, doesn flow that personal ilensty consis in boxy identity Imagine that 
{es somchove posse 1 swap bodies 2 way that leaves all one's pgchologcal 
Fearures inact. by tansplaeting say. As bra eo Bs body and B's bran ino As body: 
(Of course, the bean spar of the body. But think ofthe body. fr current purposes, 
18 the body minus the brain. Or, akernatives, you might imagine that we could 
‘rewire is and B's bras, 50 that no bea transplants necessary) 





Before the operation, then, we hae two persons, A and Band rwo bodes cll hese 
‘the Abody’ and ‘the Body’ respectively Imagine that A had an unhappy childhood 
and now works as an English teacher She regrets never having been 1 the Bahamas 
tad foends to go there eat year B had 2 happy childhood. has a hosing jb in a 
supermarket and (to spice up her dul) recently robbed abank and wok an extended 
holiday in the Bahamas on the proceeds but she feels rather guilty about the robbery 

‘Now imagine chat, afer waking up the person now inhabiting’ the body — call her 
‘the A body peron’~ is pryhologicaly excl like B was before the operation, She has 
all he same belief and personaly tats as B used to have. Moreover, she can vivily 
remember everything about B's past: events ins happy childhood, her boring job, the 
sactemsent of robbing the bank nd the halday nthe Bahamas She fel remorse for 
the robbery. just as did. Smaart: the person now inhabiting the Bbody (the Bbody 
person) is pychologically just ike A used 10 be. She remembers A unhappy childhood, 
‘5 welbacquained wah the works of Shakespeare, regrets never having been 10 the 
‘Bahamas and intend to go nex yea, just a A di before the operation, 

[Now which ofthese two persons the A-body person and the Body person ~ i 
| Or, to make the question more vivid, which of them do you regard as morally 
responsible forthe robbery? Most people would sy that tis the 4-body person. After 
allies she who remembers the robbery and feels guty about it. The B-body person, 
by contrast, has no memory whatever of robloing any bank, and asked whether she 
Aidit, she would sincerely deny. 

IF ts ght co say that the Acbody person is 8 ~ the bank-robber~ then personal 
‘emy canmot const im body inti, since a body criterion’ of pernonalsentty 
deters the resul that i the B:body perion who is B. So pechaps what makes 
somone the same person ave time is whatever its that leads us to judge thatthe 
‘body perwon is B- and that seems 19 be a matter of prychologial rather than 
phyeal entena 

‘Asan introduction to the ewo texts reproduced here, we shall describe thee 
problems that a theory of personal identity based on prychological rather than 
Dhysial ritra has to solve. The frat two ae very old problems, fs ated against 
John Locke's account of persona entry (1490). Locke's theory is often character. 
aed s follows though i is debatable whether this is exactly what he ad in mind): 








(MX (ata later time) ithe same person a Y (at an eater ne) ifand only CX 
‘an remember Ps experiences 


Because it appeals ust to memory. (M) soften known asthe ‘memory theory’ of 
personal iden 





Problem 1: The eamstity of enity 

‘The fest problem faced by the memory theory was orginally raised by Thomas Reid 
(1785) Suppose «young boy (A) at ime, tals apples from an orchard. Some years 
later atime, an afce (8) members stealing the apples. So, by (M), Bis che same 








ppeson as A. Many years after that, a general (©) can remember the officer's 
‘experiences o, by (M), Cis the same person as B. Bat C cannot remember stealing 
the apples. So, again by (M). Cis not the same personas A. 

"Now: identity s whats known aa atin lation A transive relation isa elation 
‘such that fXbearsKto Yana Ybeas to Z follows that X bears R 10 ZS, for 
‘example, can encenor af transitive relation: if George isan ancesor of Mary, and 
Mary isan ancestor of jon flows that George san ancestor af Jon. Sarl for 
emt: Brace Wayne is Batman, and Batman isthe Caped Crusader flows that 
Bruce Wayne isthe Caped Crusader cousin of, by contrast sot transitive Sues 
cousin of Sam and Sam sa cousin of Dr Jones, des fllow that Sue isa cousin of 
De Jones. (Sue might be De Jones's ster or Sue might WD. Jones) 

‘The problem for the memory theory is that remembers the experiences of not & 
‘wansiive relation: in the example given above, C remembers B's experiences and 8 
remembers As experiences, but C does not remember As experiences So personal 
‘deity cannot be the romonbers the experinces of elation. (8) delivers the result that 
A= Band B= C, but A # C, and this cannot be true, because it violates the 
transitivity requirement: A = B and B = C, then A mast be Wdemcal with C. 
‘The challenge for someone who wants to old that personal entity consis inthe 
holding of prchologialrelavons is thus to come up with trative al 
relations which might reasonably be thought tobe what personal entity consis i, 
Pai address this se in the Fie tet eeprniced below. 








Drobo 2: The ciculanty objection 


‘This problem, rat raised against Lack by Joseph Butler (1736), tha seems to be 
4 prconliton of X's remembering Y's actions that X and are che same person. 
‘oncepeal truth ~ truth about the concept of memory ~ that #4 not dhe same 
person as ¥ chen X cannot genuinely remember Y's experiences. IX and ¥ are 
Afferent people, then, while X can have memorylike experiences and mistakenly 
{Think that they are memories of Y's experiences ~ a madman can mistakenly think 
‘that he can remember leading the French troops atthe bate of Watetloo ~ those 
memory like experiences cannot be genaine memories. Only Napoleon could genu- 
Inely remember leading the Pench troops into bate 

"Now che point of this objection is not chat i renders (M) fale i doesn't Rather, 
the problem is chat according tothe memory theory. memory is suppose to provide 
4 rterion or definition or anys of personal entity: is spposed 0 explain what 
makes i the case that X fs the sate person ax Y But i cannot do this facts 
about memory themselves depend ypoa facts about personal identity: and the 
‘irelarity objection allegedly shows that facts about memory do depend on fcts 
‘bout personal Mens. If someone sincerely claims to remember winning the 2004 
Best Director Osea for The Rew fhe King, we cannot infer with certainty that hes 
Peter Jackson: he might be someone completely ciferent and jst be sfering fom 2 
delusion. in order tobe able wo infer with certatty that he realy s Peter Jackson, we 
‘have co ascertain that he rally does emote winning the Oscar. But we can only 30 








that by fint ascertaining that he is Peter Jackson. So whether oF not the person 
remembers winning the Oscar cannot determine whether or not eis Pete Jackson. In 
the first text reproduced below, Parfit attempes (itr aia) 10 meet the circularity 
‘objection a the second tet, Schechtman argues that aris attempt fall. 


Probe 3: Divided brains 


“The recent literature on personal idcatiy is ful of outlandish thoughe experiments 
We are asked to imagine a very od scence fiction scenario, and then asked whether 
‘ur nine adgements about penal identity that scenaro are the sme 2 those 
delered by a parucular theory of personal entity. One such thoughtexpeiment 
hac we'l ell ‘the divided bean case'- Imagine that As Brain i cut i half and each 
hal transplanted into a new body: one ha into the Body and the other into the 
(Cody. (As body i destroyed.) Imagine that having half of As brain results in 0 
Psychological loss, so that cack of the people who wake up after the operation (8 and 
(0) 4s psychologically continuous with A: each of them can remember As eildhood, 
haste same hopes and fears and intentions as dd eels remorse about some of As 
ps actions, and so on. 

I we hold that paychological continuity ts ficient for personal entity, seems 
that we have to conclude that B ste same peron aA, But also that Ci the same 
personas A. But this is surely imposible. 8 and Care, seems, numerically dict 
Persons. Ten years ater. 8 might rob a bank: and, inutvex, € would not bear any 
‘moral responsbity forthe rbbery. Bt in dit cae, cannot be the case both that 
B= And that C = A, because they together email that B = C. (This i ust the 
transitiyof identity again: if B = A and A = C then B = C) Mdm is as Parfit puts 
logically one-one’: one person cannot be Mlemical to two dine people 
‘One way to respond to the divided brain case would be to give up on paychologial 
continuity atogether, and hold that persona identity mus afterall be analysed in 
terms of boxkly identity. (One might be expecially inclined to draw this conchison if 
‘ne thinks that atleast one of problem 1 and problem 2 cannot be solved sta 
tony) However, Part angus instead that i not pernnal entity that matters afer 
all What matters - for example, or the purposes of allocating moral responsi —s 
the fet thats paychologically continuous with A nd als shat Cis prychologialy 
‘concious with A. For example, if committed tere crime just before under 
_ving the operation, we should hold tk 8 and C responsible fo it, andi would be 
appropriate for both of them to fel remorse. But what matters cannot therefore 
De ident, because there is no good answer to the question, ‘which of Wand Cis 
the same person as AY Pari calls what matters ‘survival’: A ‘survives both as # and 
8 Chat ienial with nether of them 








Theteas 


Paris overall am i the ground breaking paper ‘Personal Menty (1973), repro 
duced below, 16 10 provide an account of ‘survival, i terms of what he calls 
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‘psychological connectedness, and to argue that we should thiak of our own lives in 
{terms of survival rather than Kent Psychological connectedness comes in degrees: 
you can be more or less psychologically connected toa ‘past self’, depending on 
the extent to which you can remember the experiences of that past self, you sil 
‘end wo realize your past sels intentions, you bad the same belief and desires, and 
{0.0 So for example, rather than the general in problem | above thinking of himself 
‘8 ideal vo both the apple stealing boy andthe officer, he should dink of one of 
his pase selves ~ the boy ~ as surviving as his present self to avery small degree 
(or pethaps not at al), while another, more recent past self ~ the captain — has 
survived fo a much greater degre. 

‘Because Parf’s acount of survival appeals to psychological relations, including 
the remenberstheexpeiencsof relation, be needs to find a way of mecting the 
‘relay problem (problems 2 above), which i just as much a problem fr Pafi's 
view asi for the memory theory of personal identiy. This he attempts to do; 
however im her paper "Prsonhood and Personal Ident’ (199), Marya Schecheman 
‘angus chat Parfit’ attempe fas. She concludes that we should abandon the search 
for a nomsiteular psychological crterion of personal identity (and, by extension, 
survival) altogether, bur artempes to diagnose why we are inclined to find the 
mistaken thought tha there such a erterion 30 seductive. 





Derek Parfit, ‘Personal Identity” 


‘We can, I think, describe cases in which, though we know the anawer £0 
very other question, we have no idea how to anawer a question about 
petonal identity. These cases ae not covered by the extera of personal 
‘lene hat we actaly we. 

Do they presenta problem? 

eight be thought that they do not. because they could never occu. 
surpect that some of them could (Some, for instance, might become 
scientifically posnble) Hut I shall dain that even if they di they would 
prescrtno problem. 

My targets are two bli one bout the matte of personal Meni the 
other about ts importance 

“The iat stati chese cases the question about Mentcy must have an 

[E}> No one thinks this abou, sx. ations or machine. Our criteria forthe 
‘density ofthese do not cone certain cases. No oe thinks that in thes cases 
the questions “ts ic the same nation?” or “Is ithe same machine” mist 
have answers 
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‘Some people believe that inthis respec they are diferent. They agrce that 
‘our entena of personal identity do ox cover certain cass, but they believe 
‘that che nature oftheir own identity through time is, somehow, such a 10 
guarunce that in these cases questions about thei identy must have 
answers. This belief might be expressed as follows: “Whatever happens 
bberween now and any future time, eer I shall sill exis oI shall not 
‘Any farce experince wil eaher be my experience, or wall not” 

‘This first belie — inthe special mature of personal deny ~ has, thik, 
cera efets. makes people assume thatthe principle of seinterest is 
more rationally compelling than any moral principle. And it makes them 
‘more depessed by the thought of aging and of death. 

Teannot see how to disprove ths frst Beli I shall describe a problem 
‘case ut this can only make i seem impale 

Another approach might be his. We might suggest chat one cause ofthe 
belief isthe projection of our emotions, When we imagine ourselves in a 
problem case, we do fel thatthe question "Would tbe me” mist have at 
Snswer But what we tke 19 be a allement about a further fct may be 
‘only the baflement of our concern. 

shall not purse this suggestion here. But one cause of our concern ithe 
bolef which t+ my second target. Thit is that unless the question about 
eneky has an answer, we cannot answer certain important questions 
(questo about such matters as survival. memory, and respons). 

‘Against this second belief my claim will be this. Certain important 
questions do presuppose a question about persona identity. But they can 
be fred of this presupposition. And when they are, the question about 
Adentty has no impertance 


We ean sat by considering the mach discussed case ofthe man who, like an 
smvocba, divides 

‘Wiggins has recently dramatized this cae He fist referred 10 the 
‘operition imagined by Shoemaker We suppose that my brain is trans- 
placed into someone e's (brainless) bod. and that che reslking person 
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‘has my character and apparent memories of my fe Mos of ws woul agree, 
afterthought that the resulting person is me. I shall here assume such 
agreement 

‘Wiggins then imagined his own operation. My brani vided, an each 
half is housed in a new body. Roth resting people have my character and 
apparent memories of my life. 

‘Whac happens to me? There seem only three posits: (1) 1 do not 
survive: (2) survive as one ofthe two peopl; (3) I survive as both. 

‘The trouble with (1) is this. We agreed that I could serve if my brain 
‘were succesfully transplanted. And people have i fact survived with half 
‘hele Brains destroyed. seems wo follow that I could survive i half ny bran 
were succesfully ansplanted and the ober half were destroyed. But if this 
15 50, bow could {ne survive i the other haf were also succesflly 
wansplated? How could a double access bea fare? 

‘We can move to the second description. Pethaps one success is the 
‘maximum score, Perhaps I shal be one ofthe resting people 

“The touble here is that in Wiggin case each half of my bran is exacly 
similar. and so, o start with, seach resulting person. So how can survive as 
‘only one af the two people? What can make me one of them rather than the 
other? 

seems clear tha both ofthese descriptions ~ that Ido not survive, and 
that I survive as one ofthe people are highly impale. Those who have 
accepted them must have assumed that they were the only possible descrip 
‘ons 

‘What about our tied description: tha survive as both people? 

might be sai “Fs” imps Meme this description makes no 
sense ~ you cannot be two people ft does wot, dhe description is eelevant 
‘0 problem about idence.” 

shall Iter deny the second ofthese remarks. But there are ways of 
denying the first. We might say, "What we have called ‘the two reashing 
people" are not two people. They are one pesto. 1 do survive Wiggin’ 
‘operation ts fect is o give me two bodies and a divided mind.” 

Te would shorten my aqgumentW this were abwurd But do ot think 
ete worth showing why 

‘We can suggest. imagine a divided mind. We can imagine a man having, 
‘eo simalaneous experiences, in having each of which he i unaware of 
having the ther. 

‘We may not even need to imagine this. Certain actual cases, to which 
Wiggins referred, cer to be best described in these terms These sve 
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‘the cuting ofthe bridge berween the hemispheres ofthe bran. The aim was 
1 care epilepsy. Buc the result appears to be, inthe surgeons words, the 
creation of "two separate spheres of consciousness, each of which controls 
‘one half of the patient's body. What experienced it each , presumably, 
experienced by the patient 

‘There are certain complications in these actual cases So let us imagine a 
sampler case 

[El> "Suppose thar the bridge berween my hemispheres s brought under my 
voluntary contol, This would enable me to disconnect my hemispheres as 
cas 25 if were linking By doing this would divide my mind. And we can 
Suppose that when my minds divided can in each all bring about eunion. 

“This ability would have obvious ses. To give an example: Iam near the 
‘nd of a maths exam, and se two ways of tackling the las problem. decide 
1 divide my nid, to work, with each half, a one of two calculations, and 
‘then o reunite my mind and write afar copy ofthe best resul. 

‘What shalt experience? 

When I disconnect my hemispheres, my consciousness divides into £W0 
streams Bur this division isnot something that I experience. Each of my 
‘wo steam of consciousness seems to have heen straightforward contin 
‘ts with my one stream of consciousness up to the moment of division The 
‘nly changes in each sream are the isppearance of half my visual field and 
‘the fos of sensation in, and contol over bal my body 

‘Consider my experiences in what we can call my “right handed” stream, 
remember tht Uasuigned my righthand tothe logerealcalation. This 1 
‘now begin. In working a this calculation I can see, from the movements of 
‘my left hand, that fam also working atthe ether. But 1am not avare of| 
‘working atthe her So I might in my ighthanded stream, wonder how, 
‘my lefehanded stream, Lam geting 08. 

‘My work isnow over: am about to reunite my min. What should I in 
cach sreaen, expect? Simply that I shall deny seem to remember just 
‘having thought out two calculations. n thinking out each of which I wa not 
aware of thinking out the othe. This, I submit, we can imagine. And if my 
‘mind was died, these memories ae correct. 

In describing this epiode, | assumed that there were two series of 
thoughts, and that they were both mine. if my two hands visibly wrote 
‘ou wo cakulaion, and claimed to remember two corresponding series 
‘of though this i surely what we should want vo sy. 

eis, then person's mental history ned not be like a canal. with only 
‘one channel I could be ke rv, with lands, and with separate streams 

"To apply this to Wiggins’ operation: we mentioned the view that gives 
‘me two bodies anda divided mind. We cannot now cll this absurd. But tis, 
Think, ensatiscory 
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“There were ewo features ofthe case of the exam that made us wane 0 ay 
‘har only one person was involved. The mind was soon reunited, and there 
was only one body If 2 mind was permanently divided and its halves 
developed im diferent ways, the point of speaking of one person would 
start to disappear Wiggins’ case, where there are also two bodies, ems 
bbe over the borderline. Afer Ihave ad his operation the two “products” 
cach have ll the atbutes ofa person. They could Ive at opposite ends of 
the earth (hey ater met, they might even fl to recognize each other) It 
‘would become intolerable to deny that they were diferent people 

‘Suppose we admit that they are diferent people. Could we still aim that 
1 survived as both, using “survive” to imply Mey? 

‘We could. For we might suggest tha two people could compose a thi 
‘We might say," do survive Wiggins’ operation 38 rwo people. They can be 
erent people, and yer be me, i just the way in which the Pope's three 

‘This isa posible way of giving sense to he claim that I survive as two 
«dierent people, using “survive to ply Wentiy, But keeps the language 
‘of identity only by changing the concepr of a person. And there ae obvious 
‘objections this change" 

"The akerative, for which {shall argue, & wo gine up the Language of 
enity. We can suggest that 1 survive as cwo diferent people widhout 
implying that {am these people 

‘When [fit mentioned this alternative, I mentioned this objection: “i 
your new way of talking does not imply identi. it cannor solve our 
problem. For that is about entity. The problem is that all the posible 
answers to the question about identity are highly mplausble 

‘We can now answer this objection. 

We can start by reminding ourselves chat this is am objection only if 
‘we have one or bath ofthe belief which T mentioned at the start ofthis 
piper. 

"The fst was the belie that vo any question about personal entity in any 
escribable cae, there st be 4 te anntet. For those with this belief, 
‘Wiggins case ts doubly perplexing. Ifa the possible answers are ypu 
thle, 1 hard to decide which of them 6 true, and hard cven £0 keep 
the bebe that one of them mast be trie. F we give op this bei a f 
think we should, these problems disappear We shall hen regard the case as 
ke many others a which, for quite uspuzaling reasons, there 4 Ho answer 
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to a question about Wentiy. (Consider “Was England the same nation 
after 1066") 

‘Wiggins’ case makes the first belief implausible. I also makes it trivia 
For sf undermines the second bel This was the bel chat ismportant 
{questions turn ypon the question about ident. (It worth poinang out 
‘tha those who have only this second belie do mot think that there must be 
an answer to this question, bu rather that we must decide upon an answer) 

Agus this second heli mn cla is this. Certain questions do presuppose 
4 question about personal identity. And because these questions are impor: 
ant, Wiggins case does present a problem. But we cannot solve this problem 
by answering the question about Mentey We can salve ths problem only by 
‘aking thes important questions and prizing them apart fom the question 
bout entity. Aer we have done this, the question about idenity (hough 
(we might forthe sake of acatness decie has ao Furher interest. 

‘Because there ate several questions which presuppose identi, this claim 
wil tke some time to fil ot. 

‘We can first return tothe question of survival. This a special ese, for 
survival does not so much presuppose the retaining of Menty a3 seem 
‘equivalent toi (thus the general relation which we need to prize apart 
from identity. We can then comer particular relations, wich at those 
Involved ia memory and incention. 

"Will I survive?” seems, sid, equivalent to "Will here he some person 
alive who isthe same person at me?” 

If we treat these questions as equivalent, then the last unsatisfactory 
description of Wiggins cae is, I think, that survive with two bodies and a 
‘vided mind. 

‘Several writer have chosen to sy that Lam neither ofthe resuling people 
‘Given our equivalence this implies that | do not survive. and hence, presum- 
ably tha even f Wiggins’ operation not bterally death, ough, since 1 will 
‘no survive 10 regan tas death. But this seemed abso 

eis worth repeating why. An emotion or attude can be crtclzed for 
resting on a flbe belie, or for being inconsistent. A man who regarded 
Wiggin’ operation a death mus, gest, be opento one ofthese critics, 

‘He might believe that his elation to each ofthe resulting people falls to 
«contain some element which contained survival. ut how can thisbe re? 
‘We agreed that he would survive fhe ston in this very same relation to only 
one ofthe resulting people. Sok cannot be the nature ofthis relation which 
makes it fil. in Wiggins’ case tobe survival. It can ony be is duplication, 

Suppose that our man accepts this, bur stl regards division as death. His 
‘reaction would now seem wildy inconsistent. He would be like a man who, 
‘when toi ofa drug that could double his years of fe, regarded the taking of| 
‘this drug as death, The only ference inthe case of division is thatthe entra 
years ae to rum concurrently. Thi is an intereing Afference. ut cannot 
‘ean that there ae no yeas toro 





"have argued this for uhose who think chat there must, im Wiggs’ cas, 
bbe a true answer to the question about iden. For them, we might add, 
“Perhaps the orginal person does lose his emt. But there may be other 
sways 0 do this than to die. One other way night be to multiply. To regard 
these a the same i to confese nought with two.” 

For those who think that the question of identity i up for decison, it 
‘would be cles absund to regard Wiggis’ operation as death. These people 
‘would have to thnk, "We could have chosen to say that I shouldbe one of | 
the resulting people, Mfwe fad, I should not have regarded it a death. But 
since we have chosen tay that lam neither person, Id” This hand even 
‘oundersand” 

‘My first conclusion, then is this The relation of the original person to 
cach ofthe resulting people contains al that interests us all hat matters ~ 
in any onary case of srvival. This s why we need a sense in which one 
petson can sureive as tw 

‘One of my aims in the rest oF this paper wil be to suggest nach 4 sense 
‘But we can fixe make some general remarks 





entity is one-one relation. Wiggins’ case serves to show that what 
‘matter in survival need not be one-one 

[E}> Wiggin’ case sof course unliely to occur. The relations which matter 
ae, n fit, one-one. Its because they ae that we can imply te holding of 
‘hese relations by using the language of tenet 

"This use of language & convenient. Buti can lead us astray. We may 
assume that what matters & entity and, hence. has the properties of 
entity. 

I the case ofthe propery of being one-one, this mistake ts not serious 
For what matters fet one-one. But the case of another propery the 
mistake & serious. Idensty & allor nothing. Most of the relations which 
matter in survival ar, act, relations of degree If we wore this, we shall 
be le into quite i grounded aciudes ad beef. 

‘The claim that Ihave just made tha most of what matters are relations 
fof degree ~ I have yet to support. Wiggin’ case shows only that these 
‘relations need not be one-one. The mer ofthe casei nt tha it shows this 
in pacar, buc that it makes the frst break between what matters and 
‘identity. The bei tac identity what matters is hard to overcome. This is 
shown in most dscusions ofthe problem cases which actualy occur: ass, 
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‘ay of amnesia or of brain damage. Once Wiggiar cate has made one 
breach inthis belie the rest should be easier to remove” 

[E> To tum wo a recent debate: most of the relations which matter can be 
provisionally refered wp under the heading “psychological continuity” 
(hich includes causal cominuity). My chim is thus that we use the lan- 
guage of personal identity in onder to imply such continuity. This is lose 10 
{the view thar psychological continuty provides a extenion af tent. 

‘Willams has attacked this view with the following argument. Lleniy 
{is one-one relation. So any criterion of identity must appeal toa elation 
‘which & logically one-one. Paychological continuity ix not logically 
‘one-00e. So cannot provide a eterion, = 

‘Some writers have replied shat i is enough if the relation appealed to is 
sways infact one-one.” 





1 peychologialcontinity ook 2 one-many or branching form, we 
shoul! need, Ihave argued. to abandon the language of ent. So this 
osnbity wouk! not count agains hs view 

‘We can make a stronger chim. This possibilty would count in ts for 

‘The view might be defended as fle Jagents of persona dentty 
‘ave great importance Whar gies them ther morta the fat tha they 
‘imply poyhologiclcotimuty Tiss why. whenever theres ach comity. 
swe ough, f we can, ply by making judgment of ents 

1 paychologial eonanay took a ranching form, coherent set of 
judgments of ene coul! correspond to, and ths be ued imp the 
‘ranching form ofthis lation. Bot wht we cut to do in sch ca, 
‘ake the importance which would atach to ajodpment of nti and atch 
thisimporanc det to each nb ofthe branching elatons oth case 
‘eps to show that jdt of personal ety do dere ter inportance 
fom the fc that they py prychologcal cont. It show that 
‘when we can wef peak of Ken, ths elation ou ground 
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“This argument appeals to a principle which Wilms put forward" The 
Principles tha an important judgment shouldbe asserted and denied only 
‘on importantly diferent grounds. 

‘Willams apple this paciple to casein which one man  paychologi 
ally continuous wth the dead Guy Fawkes, and a casein whic two men ae. 
is argument was thas If we treat pychologicl coninaty as nicient 
ground for speaking of ieniry, we shall say sha the ane men is Cuy 
Fawkes. Buc we could or say that the two men are, akbough we should 
have the same ground. This dsobeys the principe. The remedy i o deny 
that the one man i Guy Fawkes, to ins that sameness of the body is 
necessary for tenting 

Willams’ principle can yiell a diferent answer. Suppose we regard 
prychologial continuity as more important than sameness of the body” 
‘And suppose that the one man realy i psychologically (and causally) 
continuous with Guy Fawkes If be i, ie would disobey the principle 19 
deny that he s Guy Fas, for we have the same important ground asin a 
normal case of identity Inthe case ofthe wo men, we again have the same 
Limpoctan ground. So we ought to take the importance from the judgment 
‘of Mlemtity and atach it directly to this ground. We ought to say a8 in 
‘Wigs case, that each an of the branching relation fas good as survival 
"This obeys the principe 

‘To sum up these remarks: even if paychologcalcootinuky & nether 
logically, nor always i fact, one-one, can provide a ctteron of entity, 
For thi can appeal tothe relation of now bunching pychological comity. 
‘hich is logically one-one. "* 

“The enteion might be sketched as flows. “X and Yare the sme person 
AC they ae prychologically continous and there tno person who i con 
{temporary with ether and paychoogcally continuous with the othes.” We 
should need to explain what we mean by “prychologcallyconinoous” and 
say how much continuity the erterion requires. We should then Funk, 
hve detrbed 2 sulficent condition for speaking of tent” 

‘We need to say something more we act that pychological continu: 
1 might not be one-one, we need to sy what we ought todo fi were not 
‘one-one. Otherwise ou account woul be open to the objections that itt 
‘incomplete and acbeary: 
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Thave suggested that i psychological continuity took a branching form, 
we ough 1 speak ina new ory. regarding what we describe as having the 
same significance as identity. This answers these objections 

‘We can sow return 1 our dscusion. We have thre remaining aims. One 
{sto suggests sense of “survive” which docs nc imply iden. Another is 
‘ershow that most of what matters in survival are relations of degre. A hind 
{81 show that none ofthese elations needs to be described in a way that 
presupposes identity. 

‘We can take these aims inthe reverse order 


“The most important particular relation is that involved in memory. This is 
because fs 30 easy fo Belicve that description mist reer to Meni” 
‘This bei about memory isan important cause ofthe view that persona 
‘dency has a seca mature. But thas been well dscussed by Shoemaker” 
and by Wiggins’ So we canbe bre. 

may bea logial ruth that we can only remember our own experiences 
hc we can frame anew concept for which this not a logical truth Let us 
call his “memory” 

“To sketch a defniion® 1 am gemembering an experince it) have a 
bee about a pst experience which ners in slike a memory bel, (2) 
someone dil have such an experience. and (3) ny bebe is dependent upon 
this experience i the same way (whatever that i) in whi a memory of at 
experience dependent pen 

“Accontingo (1) memories seem tke memorics So gtemerber having 
cexpenences 

“This may seem to make @memory presuppose Kent: One might sy 
“My apparent memory of ng an eapeicnce a apparent memory of my 
‘having an eapeience So how could I gremember my having other people’ 
‘experience 

"This abjection rests on a mistake. When 1 seem to remember an exper: 
‘nce | do indeed seem to remember hein "But it cannot be apart of 
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‘war scem wo remember about dhs epeiace dha, the penn who now 
seems to remember tam the prion who had this experince Tha am 
‘something tha | automaticaly sume. My apparent memories sme 
thes conse to me smply athe beef har had a certain experience) Bat 
‘= romething that 1am joie in asuming only because T donot infact 
have q memories of eter people's experience 

‘Suppose hai start ave sich nemo 11 i, shoul ese wo 
sume that my appatent memories mua be about my own caperinces. | 
should come w asen an apparent memory by aking two goes (2) 
‘Docs tll me abou a past experience? (2) 30, whore? 

[E> Moreover (and this isa crucial point) my apparent memories would now 
come to me ar ¢memoric, Consider thone of my apparent memories which 
<locome tome simply able abous my past for example "hat" 
new tha [could geemember other people's experiences these bells 
‘woul come to me In + more guided form: for example. “Someone ~ 
probably 1 dd that.” might have to work out who was 

have aged that the concept of memory is coberent. Wig case 
Provides an ltration. The resaling peopl. nhs cae, oth have apparent. 
‘memories of ring the life ofthe xia person. Ifthe gre dat hey ae 
tot this penon, they wl have to regal these a only memory Ad 
then they are asked 4 gestion like "Have you heard ths music before” 
‘hey might have wo answer “Tam ure that remember hearing i Bat am 
‘ot sre whether remember hearing Lam not are whether & was who 
ead oF the orignal person.” 

‘We can next point ob that on our defnion every memory i ao a 
stoemory Memories ar, sens. memories of ones ow experience. 
Since this 0, we could afr now to drop the concept of memory and 
te in place the wider concept gmemory I wedi. we should describe 
the relation between an experience and what we now cll "memory" of 
this experince in way which doesnot presuppose that they ar had by the 
same persion 
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“This way of describing this ration has certain meni Ir vindates the 
“memory eterion” of personal enty aginst che charge of exculanty” 
‘Ant might ihink ep wth the prem of ehce minds 

Dur we must move on We cat nest tke the relation Between an 
txntion and lc ation & my bea loi rth that we can nerd 
10 perorm only our own actions. But intentions can be reds a8 
‘Plntenions. And one person could ginend to perform anther pesos 

‘Wiggins’ cate agin provides the tration. We are supposing that 
ether of the resting People i he orginal person. I, we shall have 
to agree thatthe orginal ecto can, before’ the operation, intend 10 
‘form their ations. He might for example gine, sone of them, 19 
atin i present carer. and asthe oer, to ty something ew (ay 
“pimtend atone ofthe because the phrase "intend that one of them 
‘woul not convey the rectes of he relation wich is ivoved 1 intend 
that someone ese shoul do somethin. Heannot get hi odo simpy by 
forming this tention ue i am the orginal pean and he i ne Of the 
resaing people can) 

“The pas “intend atone of them” reminds that we ned sense 
‘which one penon can survive a8 two. But we can Fit point ou that the 
oneeps of memory and gintntion ie us cur model forthe eters 
that we nd ths man who can gremerber could grecgnise and bea 
{ite o what be has ever ee anda an who can gtend could have 
{Fambions. make promises and be 4 responubl fo. 

“To pr this chin im geeral terms: many diferent cation are incuded 
‘whi oar aconsequence of pacha coinuty We desde thee 
‘laions in ways which presuppowe the continued existence of one peaon 
But we could deserve them new ways which donot 

“This gees a bolder chim. Ir might be pone o think of experiences 
to aswholy “impersonal” way Tahal not develo this cli here, What | 
shal ny to desrbe 4 way of hiking of our own nny ugh me 
‘which s more lel, alles misleading than the way in which we now 
think 

‘This way of thinking wil alow for sea in whch one person can 
survive a two. Amore important eatresthat reas survival a mater 
of degre. 
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Figure 1 
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‘We mast fist show the nced for this second feature 1 shall use 180 
smaginary examples [..-] [Parfit next briefly describes 2 case of sion, 
‘where two beings with diferent psychological charatensbcs (memories, 
bei, character tras, etc) are amalgamated inc a single being} 

‘We can now turn to 2 second example. This i provided by certain 
‘imaginary beings. These beings are just lke ourslves except that they 
reproduce bya process of natural division. 

"We can lara the histories ofthese imagined beings with the ai of 2 
Aiagram. (Figure 1.) The kines on the diggram represent the spatiotemporal 
paths which would be traced out by the bodies of these beings. We ca call 
‘ach single ine (ike the double line) "branch: and we can call the whole 
seucture a “we.” And let us suppose that each “branch” corresponds 0 
‘what is thought ofa the if of ne individual. These individuals are refered 
toas A." B+ 1” and 3 forth 

"Now each single division isan instance of Wiggins cas. So As relation 
toboth B+ and 8 + 2 sjst as good as survival. But what of A's elation 10 
Beso 

{atl ear that what matters in survival could be provisionally referred 
tos "prychologial comimicy™ I must now distinguish this relation from 
another, which I shall call “psychological connectedness.” 

‘Let ws say that the relation between # memory and the experience 
‘premembered isa “direct” relation. Another “drect™ relation i that which 
holds berween a gntention and the giotended action. A thed i that 
‘hich hols becween diferent exprenioos of some lasing ¢caracterisic 

“Prychologial connectedness,” define requires the holding these 
diectpychologial rations. “Connectednest” not tani. since these 
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‘relations are nor wansitne. Thus X qeemembers most of Y's Me, and ¥ 
‘premembers most of Zs hit i doesnot follow that Xg remembers most of 
7 Wie. And iF X carries out the gitentions of Y, and Y caries out the 
‘tentions of Z, ¢ doesnot flow that X caries out the gotentons of Z 

“Paychologial cominuiy.” in contrast, only requires overapping chains 
of dect psychological relations. So “continuity” is transitive, 

‘To return to our diagram. A & psychologically continuous with B + 30 
“There are between the two continuous chains of ovelapping relations 
“Tas, as intentional control ver B+ 2, B-+ 2 has gntentional control 
‘over 8+ 6 and so on up to B + 30. Or B+ 30 can qremember the hie of 
B+ 14, B+ 14 can geemember the life of B +6, and so on back to A” 

A. however, need mat be psychologically connected to B + 30, Connect 
‘ness requires direct relations. And if these beings are like us, A cannot 
stand in such relitions 10 every individual in his indefinitely long, “te.” 
‘Qmemories will weaken with the pusage of time, and then fade away. 
‘Qambsitions, once fulfilled, willbe replaced by others. Q characteristics will 
{gradually change. In general, A stands in fewer and fewer direct paycho- 
loglcl relations to an individual in his "wee" the more remote that indivi 
uals And fhe individual (like B + 30) sufBicenty remote, there may be 
‘between the two no direct paychologcl relations 

‘Now that we hive diingushed the general relations of prychologicl 
<oatiuity and psychological connectedness, {sugget that connectedness 
| more important element in survival Asa claim about our own survival, 
‘this would need more argumencs than I have space to give. Buti ems 
‘early cre for my imagined beings. sa close prychologicaly 1 B +1 a8 
Today am vo mysel tomorrow. At as diatant from B30 as an from my 
peat great grandion 

‘Even connectednes is not more important than continuity. the fact that 
‘one of thes sa relation of degree is enough to show that what matters in 
survival ea have degrees. And in any case the eo relations are quite 
<iferene. So our imagined beings would need way of thinking in which 
this difference is recognized. 


‘What | propose this 

Ft, A'can think of any individual, anywhere in is “re.” as “a 
descendant self" This phrase implies prychologial contin. Sima 
any ltr india can thnk of any eater nada the ingle pat 
‘which connects him to Aas “an ancestral sel. 
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‘Slace psychological continuity & wanstive, “being an ancestral slf of” 


Figure 2 


and “being a descendant self of” are also transitive. 

“To imply psychological connectedness | sugars the phrases “one of my 
fauure selves” and “one of my past selves” 

“These are the phrase with which we can descbe Wiggins’ case For 
having past and fuare selves is, what we needed, a way of continuing to 
exist which doesnot imply eniy through tne. The orginal person does, 
fn this sense, survine Wiggins’ operation: the ewo resulting people ate his 
later selves. And they can each refer to him as “my past sel” (They can 
share a past self without being the same self a eachother) 

‘lace psychological connectedness i not wanstive, and isa mater of| 
degree the relations “being a past self of” and "beng a future self of” should 
themselves be treated 2s reltions of degree. We allow for this series of 
descriptions: "my mos recent self” "one of my eae selves” “one of my 
distant selves,” “hardly one of my pas sches can only 9 emember afew of| 
his experiences.” and nally "notin any way one of my past selves just an 
ancestral eC” (...] [Parfit next brielly describes a second kind of being, 
‘hich alternately divides into two beings (as inthe divided brain case) and 
then fses with another beings (asin the case of fusion’ every sit moet] 

‘ut let ws lok, finally at thied kind of being, 

ln this work there & neither ivion nor union. There are 4 number 
of everlsting bodies, which gradually change in appearance. And direct 
psychological relations, as before. ok! only aver limited periods of tie. 
‘This can be strated with a thd diagram (figure 2). lochs diagram the 
reo shadings represent the degrees of psychological connectedness to their 
too centeal points 

"These Beings coul! not use the way of thinking that we have proposed, 
Since there is no branching of psychological continuity, they would have 





‘goed thcmaches a moral ie migh be ad dha diss wha they ae 
‘But there I suggest a bene desepion. 

‘Ourbings wo have one reason for thinking of themscves smo 
{al The parts ofeach “ine” areal prychologilly continuous. But the pars 
of each “line™ are not al pychologcaly connected. Direct pychologial 
relations fold only berween those parts which are cose to each other in 
time. This gives our beings a reaton for not thinking of each “Une” at 
‘otespondng to onc single fe. For i they dd, hey would have no way 
of implying these direct relations. When « apcaher sys, for example, “T 
spent a period doing such and such" hs hearers would nat be entitled 10 
‘ume tha the speaker ha ay memories ofthis pei that his character 
‘then and now are in any way sia, that bef now carrying out any of the 
‘line or intentions which he then had and 0 forth Because the word 
‘would cary sone ofthese impaons 1 would not have for these “i 
‘morea™ beings the wefuncss which st has for ws" 

“To gain a Better way of thinking, we mont revise the way of thinking that 
ve proposed above. The revision & this. The dicincion between sucesie 
selves can be made by reference not to the Branching of pychologial 
continuity, bu t0 the degrees of paychological connectedness. Since this 
‘onnectees a matter of degre, the drawing ofthese dino a be 
Jef the choice ofthe speaker and be allowed to vary from contest 10 

‘On this way of thinking the word canbe ed to imply the geste 
degre of mychologkalconnecednes. When the connection re reed 
‘when there hasbeen any mathe change of character orl fi, any 
‘matked low of memory. our imagined beings would sy. "Te was 901 who 
{kd ht, but amex sl” They could then sere kn what way, nd 0 
‘what dere. they are relted oth eae el. 

[i> This revised way of thinking woul suit not only our “immortal” beings 
Inisaho the way tn which we ourselves could thik sour our ve, And ey 
agg, surpegy nara 

‘One of featres. the dixincion between succesne ses ha already 
been ised by several weters To ge an example, rom Prat "we ate 
‘ncapabie, we we are in love, of acting a8 ft predecesors of the next 
penons who, when we art it love no longer. we shall presently hive 
become. 








‘Akhough Prous distinguished between sucestive selves, he sll thought 
‘of one peron a being thee diferent alves. This we would not do on the 
‘way of thinking that I propose. IT sy. "t will not be me, but one of my 
farure selves." I do not imply chat I wil be that fotue sell He i one of| 
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‘iy later selves, and Iam one of is eater sees. There i no underlying 
petson who we both ae 

“To point out another feature of this way of thinking, When 133, “There 
‘8 no peson who we both ar.” Iam only giving my decision Another 
person could say. "Ie willbe you.” thus deciding diferenty. There s 90 
question of either of these decisions being a mistake: Whether sy" or 
one of my future selves,” or "a descendant self” i entirely a mater of 
choice. The mater of fac, which must be agreed, is only whether the 
disjunction applies. (The question “Are X and Y the same person?” thus 
becomes “Is X atleast an ancestral (or descendant) self of 17") 
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[E}> have tied to show that what maters in the cooxinued existence of a 
person ar, forthe most part, relations of degree. Ant have proposed away 
‘of thinking in which this would be recognized. 

{shall end by suggesting rwo consequences and asking one question. 

[et sometimes thought to be expeclly rational to actin our own best 
loners But I suggest tha the principe of selfinerest has no force. There 
ae only two genie competitors in this paricular field One isthe principle 
‘of biased rationality: do what wil es achieve what you actually want, The 
‘other ithe principle of inpartiaty: do what i+ in the bet interests of 
everyone concerned 

‘The apparent fore ofthe principle of sefntcrest derives, I think, from 
these ewo other principles 

"The principe of selfimerest is normally sopported by the principle of 
biased rational This is because most people care about their own furure 
‘Suppose that this prop lacking. Suppose that a man does not care what 
hhappenstohim in. sa. the more stant fur. To such aman, the principle of 
self interest can only be propped up by an appeal to the principe of impart 
aly. We must say. "Even ifyou don't care, you ought to take what happens 
you then equaly ito account." But for ths as special aim, there seem 0 
‘meno good arguments. ecan oly be supported as pat of the general cm, 
"Yu ought to take what happens to everyone equally io account” 
“The special clin tells aman to grant an equal weight wo all dhe part fis 
fucure. The argument fortis can only be that al he parts of his future are 
‘equally parts of hi Fate. This tre. But ts erat too superficial to bear 
the weight ofthe argument To give an analogy: The unity of a ation, 
‘ns natute a matter of degree. therefore only superficial rth that al of 
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“mans compatriots are epeally his compris This truth eannor support a 
{od argument for nationalism )* 

have suggested thatthe principle of selfinerest has no strength of is 
‘own. IF this 0, chee & no special prablem inthe fact shat what we ought 
todo cam be against our interests. There is only the general problem that it 
‘may not be what we want to do. 

‘The second consequence which I shall mension is implied ia the fies. 
ois, the fear not of near bu af sane death, the regret that so much of 
‘one's nl lie shoul have gone by - these are not hink, wholly natural or 
Instinctive. They are all strengthened by the beliefs about persona identity 
which Ihave been attacking. IF we give up these belie, they should be 
weakened 

‘My final question is this. These emotions are bad, and if we weaken them 
‘we gin. But can we achieve this gain without 3 alo weakening loyalky 
10, oF love of other parscuar sehes? As Hume warned, the “refined 
reflections which plilosophy suggess...canaot diminish .owr vicious 
passions... without diminshing..such a are virtuous. They ae. applic: 
able o all our afetions. n vain do we hope to direct thei influence only 10 
‘one side 

"That hope 6 vain. Bat Hume had another: that more of what is bad 
depends upon alse bei This i also my hope. 


Commentary on Parfit 


(On int reading Pafi’'s paper, you might wonder why we shoul care about 
the increasingly bizare thoughtexperiments he presents. Stores about brains 
being split in half and housed in two dierent bodies are prety fa fetched as 8 
but we also have imaginary beings who divide routinely and even nmoral” beings 
‘Whar light eam al this possibly shed on the nature of actual, mortal, non dividing, 
begs tke ut 

"The answer implicit in Parfit’ dincuson that precisely by examining our 
Inuuions about such cases that we come to 2 better understanding of issues that 
realy matter to ux whether te more rational tobe concerned with what happens 10 
‘eset in the Frure than tobe concerned with what happens to other peopl, and 
whether we should Bnd the fct that we wil eventually die depressing. Ofcourse, 
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‘whether or not Psi lly does succeed in shedding any light on these sues i up 
{or dispute; nonetheless, the fat tha Parfit himself thinks he does suceed should 
‘make you think again if your frst reaction to the text was, “how can all his science 
‘eon possibly tell us anything interesting about how thing actly ae?” 


revatio 


In the short introductory section, Parfit entifies two very widely held belies which 
are going to be the targets of hs paper. The fists that evry question ofthe form. i 
{Xa time 1, the same personas Yat te 2° must have an answer. The second is that 
‘there ae ‘important questions thac cannot be answered inthe absence of an answer 
10. question of theft kind 


Section 1 


Parte stares by claiming, a [B}>. that if my brain were transplanted into someone 
cs’ boxy. the ‘esuting person’ wou be me, onthe grounds that they would have 
‘my character ad apparent memories of my We He is thas clatypresappoing that 
‘our enters fr int actos me for perions are pelo crea 

afc net considers he divided ran case (problem 3 in the inroduction ochis 
<haper) His argument runs roughly as follows. Suppose that the question, ‘which, 
‘ou of B and C each of whom wakes up afer the operation with half of A rai) i 
the same personas AY has an answer. Then the answer mst be one ofthese 


1) Neither: A ceases to east and two new persons (Band C) come int existence, 
nether of whom # A. 

2), Exactly one of B and C: (Either B isthe same person as A, and Cis not oF Cis 
the same personas A, and Bis not) 

3) The ‘sum of B and C. After che operation there stall one person (A) with 
two bodes, So B and Care no in fat two tinct people at all. 


Pati spends mose of section | arguing that none of the thece possible answers 
plausible 
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Soria as something to do with poll ny 

“The eral neon you ned gas i rder to make sms of hit section 
the diction between aon tat Tagialy one-one ads ction ta 
fac one-one As we have ead sen ey ogc one-one. Heron A at 
fine 1st came person w Bat ine 2 and no the me pron = Ca tne 2 
{costs Bod Caretta pere we he ove prs ot tre 2 od nxt. 
We hes sen rom he vied rain ctor Pare hn tha! at 
lopaly one-one A conse ato ie peo Band © Whi Bad Care 
(Scent people woud be very od! omy hat has eed oe since Band © 
‘ch hive fcarver tas aa pte tems Bence Asus a but in 
emia wih cach of Band 

Tower ow Part say oe}. Wixi’ cr oily to occur. The rations 
which saner are, ia Gc, oneneThe rltons which ear, Pat re 
Cridendypycologia reine: what mater pcg etn. ice tn 
_fact nobody ever gets their brain split in half and housed in two new bodies, we are 
ever acreay ced with ant where ne ere exe ave gta Be 
Percoll contnsow wth two iene pope late imethey ony eer 
[to eer tbe rere pogo edo tome prc ws ater ie othe 
‘lo ht rater ref once bt (Pa hs the dd rin 
‘se demons) aly 0-one 

‘One of Pais main cis in thi ction in ec, that we me he language of 
personal en in order np plop contin’ (E>), When we ty 
Charpemon 4a te is Wena with penn Bt tne 2 we ply Gari) that 
Bs rychcogclycontnwow with B cen nfo we are neve connted with 
tact of ranching’ pci cnsoay. a th the sprain exe te a 
(Gugs ofey serves u prety welt wea tt cad ins abeurd consequences, 
fe woul! be pra pert were fel rate om the Natal Health 
Service ut we shou ox be mie by ho thinking ta realy ey 
ypoed to pcnlgil condi. tas wha i ipert 

"Te other central Cm of section thatthe pr cae should no dee 
towards the view tht ocalf sameres of Body ether han pycholgia 
contig that wha ely enprtn. 
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Section 1 


In this section, Parfit aims to establish that ‘psychological relations’ can be under 
stood ima way that doesnot appeal o fats about personal idenity. The objection he 
Is aiming to meet the ‘declare objection: problem 2 ia the inoduction to this 
chapecr. Lets fist ger clear on what he means by ‘psychological relations’ Imagine 
tha, last weekend, you formed the intention to go to Pare this weekend; and 
Jmagine that you dd, in fact, go to Pais this weekend. You thereby raze your 
Jatention to go to Pars ther a relation between yout intending to go and Your 
actually going. Or imagine that you are now remembering going shopping last 
‘Saturday. Then there isa relation between your current ste of mind — what we 
‘might call your ‘memory-experience’ ~ and your previous experience of going. 
shopping 


‘We have already seen what the circularity objection amoums to in the case of 
‘memory: seems to bea conceprual truth that you can only remember your awn 
“experiences and so we eanaot appeal to memory to fix facts about personal entity 
"The same point applies to ather psychological reasons - intentions, fr example. 
you intend to go to Pars, then i fs conceptual truth that only you can realize that 
imtention: nobody ees going to ars could possibly count as realizing or carrying, 
‘out yur intention to 

Parfit attempts to meet the crulanty abjectan by defining paychological relations| 
whose obtaining does not conceprully require that the persons standing a8 wer, 
‘on eich end of the relation are the same person, and by claiming that itis the 
‘obtaining of thse relations that one can appeal to fn one's account of person 
Memtity~ or (more importantly for Pari) i one's account of survival 

arf’ response to the circularity objection is the focus of Schechtman's paper. 0 
we shall return ton the next commentary: for now, we'lljust give an lusration of 
the kind of thing Pari has i mind. 

Imagine that, fi the fuure, a company, Reka offers “memory tmplants’ to 
customers. (We have borrowed this from the Philp K. Dick short story, "We Can 
Remember te for You Wholesk’, Iter made tozo the film Teal Rei) 1 can be 
pleasant, on a cod rainy night to reminisce about that wonderful each holiday you 
hd in the Bahamas, when you snorklled in the warm sea, sunbutbed. drank 
‘ocktas ender tropa palm teees whe the sun set, and s0 on. But what AF you 
‘ould somehow enjoy jst the same ‘memories without having gone to che expense 
‘of actualy taking the holiday? This isthe service Rekall offer: ‘memories’ of holidays 
god te app ves that you aver acl epee implanted into your 

"Now imagine an extra tit Imagine that ts prohibcvely expensive or perhaps 
jst imposible — to actally sat all dese apparent memories from scratch. I 
‘much cheaper fr the company Wo tke someone eles actual memories ~ someone 
‘who actually hada very nce holiday inthe Bahamas ~ and tanser chem ffom their 
‘mind into the customer’ minds So when you ‘remember’ the holiday, what is going 











‘on in your mind — your memory-experience— is exactly like whats going on inthe 
‘mind ofthe person who acreally had the holiday when she remembers the holiday 
But ofcourse you donot genuinely resem the holiday, because the experiences You 
are remembering’ were not your but somebody ee’ 

Imagine that you become hooked on memory implants: you keep going back 
for more and more of them, so that eventually you start losing track of which of 





bby a ‘gmemory’ (q for quae!) An apparent memory might be a real memory 
you might be recalling an experience that you orginally had. Or it might not be: i 
‘might have been implited. and somebody ele orginally had the experience. If 
did stare to lose track, Parfit thinks you would bein the positon described at 
- You might have to work out ~ by consuking an olf diary, say ~ whether 
fF not a particular memory is a gmemory of your own experience, oF of 
somebory else's 
‘Tom up: Parfit thinks that pychologial reations-qremembering. mending, 
and s0 on ~ cam be used to charcteriae. non-circular, «notion of psychological 
continuity And we ean then se that notion of psychological continuity to charac 
terize survival (o,f we wanted to, personal idemity though Parfit takes hime 10 
have given good reasons already not to want to do that) 


Section 1 


te this section, we finally get 10 understand what Parti’ tafk about ‘elations of 
‘degree iall about. this Seton, his aim ~ as tated at [i> ~ist0 show that we 
ted tobe abet hia of survival asa matter of degree and be demonstrates this by 
Using an imaginary cxample involving branching beings 


At [T}> Parc dea an important distinction between ‘prychologil cominiy 
and phological conmecednen 
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Section V 


arf describes ferent kindof imaginary beng in this section: he immortal beings. 
{nthe orginal venion ofthe paper ther are abo two othe examples fasing beings 
section IV, sigan viding Beng in scion V) By this stage, you might be wonder 
{ng whar he poi fa this. Pa sno longer aqguing. oat ast nor vious. for or 
‘gsnsa particular demtifiabe phdosophical positon So what she ding? 

‘Wel, what hei toterested n,n these aeatey bizare ass what Kinds of 
‘ways of thinking and taking the imagined beings might eed to adopt in ord to 
‘xpress things that ar important o them. For example. the dividing beings cannot 
use the language of ieny (eal he moral of section 1) Patt suggests at (> that 
‘they migh instead use expesion ike an ancestral elf of mine to denote coat: 
dry anda ps ef of mie to denote connectedness. Parfit’ overall purpose (we 
‘think isto wean us of our adtion to thinking that thee ts something inercaly 
speci about iwi Unlike dvding being, personal deny a cohen fru 
‘over long pris of time ~inded over a whole human hfeime ~becase we donot 
Alvi. Butt does flow that thinking in term of personal ienty ithe Rt way 
for us to think about our owe case. 

"The case of the ‘immortal beings at (i>) strates this poe. Sch a Being (al 
‘him 'S) can tink of himself as immoral jst as we can think of him as immorta 
He can coherenly use the word to refer to someone (al hi "7 who existed 
‘hundreds of years ag but whois psychologically continous with . But Parfit thinks 
‘this woul! not be avery ‘wef way in which to think. (Tiss why immoral isin 
scare quoter: Parfit thinks the beings woul! as think of themnches ax immortal) 
‘cannot remember any of T's experiences, for example. $$ attude to T would 
‘presumably be one of detached incerest- much ike our attitude to the past actions of 
‘Our own great grandparents, say. We are especialy Interested what they (at 
‘opposed to ether people's great grandparents) got up to because they are our 
ancestors but we do not attempt to cary out ther intentions, we do not el 
remorse fr ther actions, ad 39 on. 

'A [n> Parfit suggest that we cou thick of our own Hes in mach the same 
way ab (he ims) the immoctal beings would thiok about thes ~ indeed 
‘would be surprisingly natura 
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Sean VE 
Parfit fly returns toa claim made atthe beginning ofthe pape: that belie inthe 
special natuce of personal Wemty has bad elec We would be beter off f we 
hoghe of ‘what masters inthe continued existence of 2 person’ ax relations of 


egee'[o}>- 


Marya Schechtman, ‘Personhood 
and Personal Identity’* 


“The question ‘Who am 1 might be asked either by an armnesl victor by 
1 confused adolescent, and requires diferent answer in each of these 
‘contents In the former ese, the questioner is asking which history her ie 
‘sa continuation of and, nthe later: the questioner presumably knows her 
Instory but i asking which ofthe belie, values andl desires that she seems 
1 have are truly her own, expresive af who she i. These can be called, 
respectively, the quton of relation and the quation of afew. 
‘Conemporary philosophical dacosson of what hat been calle the problem 
‘of personal Kemity i generally considered to be concerned with the 
‘question of reidentifiation. The involved inthis discussion say virtually 
‘othing about the seifknowledge question. instead they attempt to spel 
‘ur the necessary and sfficent conditions for saying that a peri ate 
‘these person ata person at tne t, to give criteria of personal Menty 
‘overtime which would enable us to aniwerthe amnesia’s question. 
“The primary contenders fora criterion of personal identity have been the 
body erteron and the psychological crterion, which are based, respect 
‘vey. onthe incuitions tha I is sameness of body and sameness of person. 
sity which ace responsible for sameness of penon. OF these to, the 
psychological erterton has been by fir the more widely accepted, and 


‘Al eage of ppc wan retype by can wth ey nd cee {wold ie 
‘opel ook Suny Cel, ue Fp Hanah Gop. Dery Grn Capa, Nk 
Pps Ti Seno, Mra Sauron Pu Teer Jer Whang nd he eo of he url 
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‘current philosophical dacusson of personal Meaty has focused almost 
caclsively on atempts to refine and defend this criterion. 

in what follows shall argue that psychological coninty does not and 
cannot provide the sort of enterion of penonal Wentsy which identity 
‘theorists wish to provide. My claim will be that such ertera are inherently 
circular - that they cannot anewer the crclanty objection that andandly 
‘raised agains them nthe lterature, and hence cannot provide a analysis of| 
‘ur concept ofthe persistence of a person. 

I shal startin secon I by giving an exposition ofthe central features of 
these prychologiak continuity theories. To do this | shall look in detail at 
Derek Parl version of ths theory. and shall use arti as representative 
of paychologial-continutytheodsts throughout the paper 1 choose Parfit 
for thre reasons. Fit, his view is. for my purposes, perfectly representative. 
‘There is no argumene I make against Part which could not be applied to 
any other standard psycholopcalcontinuity theory without significant 
keratin. Second, Parft's view 6 one of the strongest versions of this 
theory, and, finally it the version ofthe psychologial-coninity theory 
‘which has been most dscusied in the recent Iteratur. 

[After lying out Parfi's view in section I. 1 proceed. in section MH, t0 
describe the eel objection shat has standard been raised agains sch 
views, and the standard response as offered by Parfit In section U1 shall 
angue tha this response relies implicitly on a highly implausible view of 
Taman experience, and that when this view i made explicit becomes clear 
‘that not only does the standard response fail ro overcome the ciculaity 
‘objection, but that this objection cannot be overcome, that psychological 
accounts of identity, to be accurate, must be rela. Finally, n section 1V, 
1 shal sige tha the dead end that paychologiab continuity herds have 
encountered isa result of thei conflating the rwo questions of personal 
‘lenotyouthned above the reidentification and sf knowledge questions = 
and suggest what {Believe to be a more fruitful direction for philosophical 
‘work om personal ieniy to take 


Parfit begins the sstement of his verion of the payehologica continuity 
‘theory with some preliminary defiakions. "The fiat of dn prclocl 
conection, which are connections ofthe fllowing sort: that berween a 
‘memory and the experience of which itis a memory. that between an 
‘ncenton and the er act ip which i caried out, and the persistence of| 
a belief, dese. or other psychological feature (205-6. Parfit goes on to 
Aefine s second relation: 





(E> _“Poricbgismecralnr th holding offer dre pcologial 
connections” He then sys that weet tat ee abu oe 
‘evens fr peonal enti te mare of connections evan a. 
iat thal the mabe of diet conmecies that hod over eey yt 
the ies of teary trey actual som, When there ate eno diet 
‘Connects tere & what Lele coamecednes (208) He hs takes 
Sth rteron of pose ety ovr nee 


The Pcl Crt: (1) Thee pol comuy and ony 
there are overlong chains of strong connectedness X toy cme and the 
‘one person a8 Yat Some past ne Hand ony Wf (2) X 8 psychology 
‘ominous nth) dhs eamtny has he ight kind feu, ad (her 
“reso cant adirent pomin abo abo phological conus with 
(Personal Kenny ove tne Jost const in the olin of fas Whe 2) 0 
.aa 


1 fs worth considering je what 
provide. 
eniy theorists take ic for granted that we can, in ordinary circumstan- 
es, make accurate judgments of personal identity. What they wish 10 
determine is what i 6 which underlies these judgments, Parfit says tha, 
by ‘the enterion of personal ienty overtime he meas "wha ths ety 
necessary inves, oF costs i 208). These theorists are trying to give us 
tn analysis of our concept of personal wer, and wo the eterion that they 
provide will not only have to eaprure our inuithe notion of personal 
[B}> enti. but i wll have to do so in terms more basi. Parfit acknowledges 
‘this when he angues that che physical and paychologscal itera as he has 
defined them. 


formation this ertrion is supposed 10 





re both Rall. They ae both Reduction because the an 
tha the et pons Aen oer ine jn conn athe olding of 
‘cetaia moc particular fs, 

ant 


(2) ha thee fc an he dese wot eter pressing the eno 
‘of has penn. really aiming ta he experiences hit person's 
te had by this penon. ov eve eapltlycamang that chs penn ext 
“Thee fc can Be desc a penal wy (210) 


arf Is atcempring co give an ent crieron that doesnot employ facts 
about persons or their identities i its specification, because if such facts 
‘were included then this eterion would not provide an analysis of the 
ppropiate sort. Kis i the contest ofthis understanding of the project of 
aiving an enc criterion thatthe circularity objection that I shal discuss in 
‘the net section as ts force. 
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“The dreularty objection a is sandardly raised is an adaptation of an 
objection chat was gin raised against John Locke by Bishop Baxter 
Butlers objection s roughly as follows: memory connectedness seems ike 4 
plausible cnteon of personal entity. because. properly speaking, we can 
‘emember only our own experiences. We can scam to remember experiences 
‘which are not ours, however and such seeming memories are no bass for 
‘aims of personal dent. A madman may think he remembers leading the 
‘uoops at Waterloo, bur this does not make him Napoleon. Therefor, if 
memory connectedness to be a eterion of personal Sdenity, We must 
hve some way of distinguishing beeen real and merely apparent memory. 
‘But that dsinction, the angument continues, no more than this real 
rmiemoris are appureat memories in which the person remembering i the 
person who actually had the eaperience. The obvious problem with the 
‘memory erterion of personal Meni. then,f that one must already have a 
‘iterion of personal identity in onder to define memory. Butler angues 
that, since the fact of ienty is prior to the distinction berween real and 
apparent memory, personal Went cannot be defined terms af memory 
connectednes 

Paychologicalcontinaty theorists consider a version of this objection, 
which addresses more general prchologial accounts of Memtty. Patt 
Indicates that he takes Butlers objection to apply 10 hi prycholagical- 
‘comiuity theory when he say: 





‘mone tepettin, he objection would be hi part of or conept of 
merry that we can remember ony our ewe experiences. The cot of 
‘memory thee presupposes pesonal enry. The same i therefore te 
‘of your Relation [non branching prcologsl com) You ca that 
esol Ken jst ors the olin of Reon RTs wut be ale 
{FRelation Rel presappovespenooal denny (20) 


‘To defend his psychological criterion, then, Parfit need to show that none 
fof the connections that constitute psychological continuity ~ memory 
connections the connections between an intention and the action that 
‘aris i out, or between the temporal part ofa persistent psychological 
feature — presupposes facts about personal Went. 

Before looking at Pafi’s response to ths objection. itis worth consider: 
ing why these other connections might be then to presuppose personal 
‘ensity. The objection os that delusional memories are distinguished 
fom real memories by the nonientity ofthe rememberer with the person 
‘who had the remembered experience, and dhus shat when we talk about 2 
gstulne memory connection we have already presupposed the peristence of 





"ange individual. The easel similar with dhe connection between inten 
‘ons and the actions in which they are realized. 

1k seems to be par of our conception of intention that Ian only propetly 
be said to inuend actions that I can reasonably belive i i in my power 10 
‘undertake. If] am sane and radonal, cannot, in ordinary circumstances, 
‘intend vo leap tll bsitdings in single bound, though I may fantasize abou 
doing so. Sada | eannot intend the actions af oder people, because they 
are not under my conto. Aa intention then is necessarily an tention that 
1 do something. and so x seems that an action will count asthe action 
that carries out an intention only ifthe same peraon who Forms the stention 
‘takes the action. In dis was. the connection between an intention and the 
action in which eis realized seems to presuppose the persistence of single 
person. 

‘We do sometimes speak a if we could frame intentions for others. may, 
thang asked someone to bring me a ook, and finding that she has brought 
the wrong book, sy something ike, "That's not the one I imended for you 
tobring’ Here. I hi, this phrase an alreviation fr “That's not the ome 
intended to dict you to ring, and so the intention in question i sill an 
mention tha f do something. Even if we do nor take such phrases to be 
abbreviations, however, and do adit that we can form intentions fr others, 
‘tis lear thatthe only connections berween intentions and actions which are 
{ing to be relevant ro kentty overtime are those in which Intend that J 
do something, and I carry the tention out, and so the connections that 
‘concern us between ientions and the actions that carry them out seem 1 
resuppose the persistence ofa single penton 

‘The connections between the different temporal parts of a persistent 
Dele, desire, or other paychologcal feature seem to presuppose Went 
‘na sigh diferent way. The problem here seems to be that our saying that 
wwe have the same belief or desire at two diferent times requires not only 
that there are occurrent beliefs or dees at these two ties withthe same 
content. But aso that these two occurrent beliefs or desires be had by the 
same person. Countless people can have beliefs and desires that could be 
described as having roughly the sare cuntent, but ths connection does nat 
scem relevant to question of personal inky. The fact that | eleve we 
should avoid an allove nucle war at all cont makes me, in this respect, 
more ie all the other people who hold that bei, butt seems irrelevant 
the question of Menijing mse with them. Certainly the fac that someone 
‘now holds this belie and someone in the future has this Beli doesnot. 
the absence of any further information, give me any information af 0 
‘whether or not these two people shouldbe Mentified. My comnuing belie 
‘hit we should avoid muclear war & not, therefore, relevant to my pes: 
cence through time only because i guarantees that my Later self will okt 
belie like my earker self but ecause the claim that the seme belie has 
persted presupposes that Ihave continued to exis. 





Bulers objection. then, can be expanded to an objection against 
psychological continuity theories. In the case of each psychological connec 
‘on, qualitative identity ofthe contents of consciousness is not enough to 
capture what & selevant to personal eauty It not enough that the 
‘macman's memory is qualitatively like Napoleon's experience, that an action 
taken by someone che can be described ax qualtatnely like the action 
‘Vinwended, or that my fellow peace lover's belief that we should avoid 





must give an account of the distinction between genuine and merely 
apparent prchologial connections which does not appeal to facts about 
personal Ment Like other pychological-contimuitytheoras, he attempts 
to make out this distinction a terms ofthe cause ofthe later state. He stares 
swith memory. and says of Butler's objection: 


“To anor thi objection, we can define 2 wider concept. gant manery. Ive 
am accurate uate memory of past expnene 

(0) em o remember ving sn epee, 

(2) somame di have thi experienc, 

and 


(2)_ny apparent memory cusly dependent. he ight Rind ow, 09 
that ps experience (239) 


“This notion, he says, sil answer the objection by giving us a way to 
itinguish between the kind of apparent memory that i relevant to per 
sonal Meaty andthe kind thse i or, without appealing to facts about the 
persitence of persons. Parfit doesnot esc define quasi desires, quasi 
belles, oe qua intentions, but he does recogmize thir importance within 
his lew, and suggests that they can be specified in the sme way chat quash 
‘memory is (226) 

In the next section, I shall angu that, though quai sates sem initially 
he pause solution to the ercalanty objection, om deeper reflection is 
boy no means clear exactly how we ae actually to imagine such states, and 
that on any understanding these states cannot do the work they ae sup: 
posed to without imply preaupposing an unaccepably superficial view of| 
the mature of expertence. Before turning co my argument, though, itis 
necessary 10 consider in a Ite more depth jut how quasi states are 
supposed 0 help defend paychologial continuity theorses. and to danify 
some of the ceminology tha will be used in what follows. Here {shall 





<dscuss mostly memory coanccions, but anything [say can be extended 19 
‘the other connections that make up psychological continuity as well 

“The circularity objection is based on the chim hat it i part of the 
efion of memory that we can only properly be sad to remember our 
‘own experiences. In acknowledging the need to respond to this objection, 
‘density theorists implicitly accep ths definition of memory. and, in offering 
quasi memory a a response to the objection, dey impliedly lio that tis 
‘or this fact about memory which makes memory connectedness pause 
titeriom of personal identity If as they claim. quasi memory connectedness 
‘wll do just as well as genuine memory in specijing an identity erteion, 
‘then mus be dhe case that whatever ss about memory which makes a 
central pat of what consutes personal Klntity is also present in quast 
‘memory It follows, then, that it cannot be the fact that memory presup- 
poses the identity ofthe rememberer withthe person who had the exper 
fence that underlies the crucial role that memory i taken to play in the 
‘onstittion of peronal dent 

art of whats behind this conviction, I think, is a conflation of what 1 
take to be two separate sues: the nondelusonality of & memory. and its 
‘relevance to the constitution of penonal idemty. The dicular objection 
‘tel relies on clam that memory, by definiion, presupposes personal 
‘eri. The examples that are given to support this claim, however, rely on 
the need to we personal Kendty to distinguish between delusional and 
‘ondelisional memories (eg. between the madman apparent memory of 
Waterloo and Napoleon's), and this dstinction is a lightly diferent one 

In defending the use of quasi memory. pychologial-continuty theorists 
present anguments to show that such connections can pride us with way 
of capturing the nondelusionalay of a genuine memory without the pre 
supposition of personal Meni. ball argue that this doesnot yet show us 
‘that quasi memories capture what i relevant to personal entity in gemine 
‘memory. and that ths cannot be capeured without the presupposition of 
personal densi. Before making these arguments, though. iis important 10 
Ihave 2 dear view of how itis that quasi memories are thought to be 
‘ondelisonsl 

"The Ke, [believe chi What makes the madman’ apparent memory 
‘of Waterloo delusional is nor simply the fact tha an apparent memory with 
‘this qualitative content occurs in his poche, hut rather the fact that he takes 
ths apparent memory to be of a experience that he I To just have at 
apparent memory with this content and remain agnostic about whose 
cerpenence being remembered would nat be to have deluson on this 
‘lew, even if the quast remnemberer has ha no eaperence that corespoids 
‘in content to the quasi memory. The distinction that is being made, then, 
cam be described as fllows to havea memory isto have an apparent memory 
(of an experience that one actually had and to take  (correly to be e's 
‘owm experience. To hive a desion i to have an apparent memory of a 





experience char one dd not in ict have, and w tke # (ncorrely 1 be 
‘one's own. To have 2 quasi memory isto have an apparent memory (property 
‘caused and to hold no view ahout whose memory itis Insofar, then 5 this 
lost ease describes 2 nondelisomal apparent memory, quasi memory seems 
to give us a way of specifying nondelusionary without reference to same: 
ness of person, 

“That this s the hind of etegorization that identity theorists have mind 
‘can be seen in the example of quasi memory that Pari gives. After giving 
his definition of quasi memory he says: "We do not quai-emember other 
eople’s past experiences. But we might Begin to da so... Suppose that 
‘neurosurgeons develop ways to create in one brain a copy of memory: 
trace in another brain. This might enable us to quastremember other 
people's past experiences" (220). He then goes on to offer an example, the 
Story of Jane and Paul, i onder vo show that spose for one person to 
have another person's memory nondelusionally We ae to imagine that Jane 
has copies of some of Pauls memory traces implanted in her brain, and 
shortly thereafler has a new vivid sex of apparent memories of experiences 
that she knows she never ad. tn particule, abe has an extremely vivid 
‘memory of storm in Venice and ofa bot of ightning iting the bell tower 
‘of San Giorgio, though she har never een to Venice. On asking Pas, she 
dlscovers that he did have exactly such an experience. Parfit concludes: 
"Given all of this. Jane should not dismiss ber apparent memory a¥ a 
delusion. She ought to conclude tha she has an accurate quasi memory of| 
how this fash of lightning looked to Pau (221). Jane then, hasan accurate 
recreation ofthe qualative content of Paul's memory of sci the fash of 
Uighning, and is (by Pac's definison), appropriately caused. This qua 
‘ave smarty tobe taken quite seiouly; we are realy to thik of Jane a8 
‘having Pau memoey exactly recreate. and, i regard to this one incient, 
experiencing exactly the iner state Paul woul! i a genuine memory. 

Having st up the example, Puc immediately comers the objection 
that for Jane to be given Paul's memory inthis way would amount ro her 
having delusion, ad he dismises it. He says: “Ie may be claimed: ‘Since 
Jane seems to remember sring the lightning, she seems to remember href 
seeing the ghening. Her apparent memory may tell her accurately what 
nts experience was ike, butt tells er. alse that ic was she who had this 
experience’ (221) If this objection stands, then quasi memory wil be no 
help again the circularity objection. But arf ha a response. He sys: 


[E> Because we donot hive quasmeronies of echer people's past experiences, 
fur apprent memories not merely come tout nthe Rr erinn made 
‘They come with 4 beef tha une they ae deusons, they ae about ur 


* am ememey gal al Te bh sgesing the mcety fying ut thins, 
sd eh el omen emai 





at he cae of experience memoria separable 
‘ct Wik ne we ad qua memoner of ther pop empeines 
‘hese aparer memorcs woul ene te sutmatealy combined wih ht 
‘eter (22) 


“Tis. then, supports my claim that quasi memory s thought to avoid the 
problems ofthe czculney objection because st can characterize 3 nondels 
sional memory without reference to personal entry. 

In the remainder ofthis paper. {shall ange that quasi memory fl to do 
the work itis supposed 10, avoiing the circularity objection because 
‘relations berween the specification ofthe qualitative content of a memory, 
presuppositions about the Kentiy of the rememberer, and the issue of 
rondelisonalty are far more complex than iemity theorists recognize, 1 

([E}> shall argue that simply deleting the “namerag™ from a memory 1 not 
sulficient to make i pondelusonal, and tht in order vo make an apparent 
‘memory truly nndchasonal one wil ether hae to presuppose the entity 
‘ofthe remember wit the pesson who had che experience, or else remove 
so moch ofthe content ofthe memory that it sno Tonger plausible 1 sy 
‘that whats elevant to personal deity in genuine memory is preserved sn 
quasi memory So shall argue that not only do guas stats not fall the roe 
that they are supposed to, bur furthermore that they cannot ~ that ehere 6 
‘no way to capture what is relevant to personal identity in memories without 
resupposing identity 


1 shall stare my angument with 2 derailed look at an example offered by 
[edward Casey in his book, Remembering A Phenomenological Sty where he 
describes one of his own memories. we ask what would happen if this 
memory experience were given as a quasi memory, che Imfations of quai 
states wil become clearer. Casey recalls memory fa recent family outing 
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arf’ chim is that our relation to the experiences we remember (taking 
them tbe oue own) separable fom thei coment and tha, this elation 
‘s changed, we canbe given someone eles memory nondeusionaly. There 
ae a number of features of Casey's memory which show this view 10 be 
problematic 

‘One stking derence Between this example ofan actual memory and 
‘he fctous example that Pari ves the deta and schness of the 
former as opposed to the latter. Casey’s memory of the trip to ce Small 
(Chang includes memories of his fury. the restaurant where he has eaten 
‘more than once, the theater at which he has seen more than one movi, and 
0 on. Certainly memories that const of striking visual image, lke the 
snemory of Venice that Parfit desenibes, are one sort of experience Mem, 
but more of our memories are ike the one Casey describes: chey are 
memories of family vacations. or writing a paper, or turning they. These 
‘memories are much more complex dve to the number of personal assoc 
ions and details about the iuvkdals Ie which are involved in them 
Tnuiively seems tha these memories ae more likely tobe the sore that 
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Tend plasibry 10 the Mea thar memory connecedaess isan essential 
‘eaure of personal idenaty chan memories of the sort Parfit describes, 
and in any event, since quasi memory is meant to prove a defense of 
psychological continuity cheore,mcmenes of this richer sor wll aso have 
{be possible quasi memories. 

“This fact, however. commits Parfit and other deat thearints 40 some 
guite implausible views about che lance ines of perions. To see ths let 
1s consider what it would be Uke for Jane to be given Casey's memory 
‘of Small Change a8 2 quasi memory. The amount of personal deal that 
‘this memory inclades males i dificut to imagine Jane receiving it 38 4 
quas! memory: Some sting visual image isan experience that could, 
-iven the appropriate circumstances (if Jane had really been i that spot 
‘in Venice a that ime), be ha by virally any sighted person, regardless of| 
the rest of er paychologial makeup. Casey’ memory i not ike that 
contains a good many elements that make reference to other parts of his 
Iie and his personaly. It includes, for instance, the famiarty with the 
town in which he lives, the restaurant where he eats, the theater where he 
Jha cen numerous movies and 30 on. His knowledge ot lack of knowledge 
‘of French also plays role. More important. perhaps, i the fact that his 
relationship to his chien central i what he remembers his espe 10 
‘the gymmasics on the guandra, ad his mature of pleasure and exasper 
fation at thei responses to the movie ar, he says, esental parts of this 
memory. 

‘These fearures of the memory are going to be very allen to Jane, who 
‘presumably does not havea wi, and we may assume to make our pot, 
does ot have children. Not only wil the physical locations seem ware 
‘but 40 much ele about the memory will sem anomalous If Jane speaks 
fiuent French, then the experience of reading the subs wal be puzzling 
‘And if she happens 1 have ate i this movie. o to be a musician, then her 
flue to recognize hers, or to remember whether there was musi wil be 
very disturbing. Furthermore, the ics of having a wife and children, a8 well 
as the interest /pride/embarrasement concern relating t0 the behavior of| 
‘these particular children, remembered as Erin and Ene, willbe out of place 
in Jane's payee. 

‘Once we have novced that this memory contains so many elements 
personal t0 Casey and anomalous to Jae, i smo longer easy to imagine 
‘that er qual memory willbe ike seems to me that there ate only fo 
‘ossbites. The firsts that Jane will eproduce all ofthe visual content of 
‘the memory without inerpreting tat Casey does. That upon awakening 
‘rom the quas-memory imple surgery. Jane will have images of being in a 
strange restaurant, then a bookstore, chen atheate, witha woman and wo 
children whom she does not recognize, and she wil also have images of 
seeing 2 movie with these people. The second alternative that she will 
reproduce the memory exacay as It occurs in Casey, with ll of the same 








personal elements and associations Nekher of these akematves wil allow 
quasi memory to do the work i i supposed to 

‘Consider the int alternative is, fe of al, not entirely clear that this 
akematne even actualy posible. Our memories may aot be sicly visual 
In the way that ths alternative suggests. We should not take t fr gramed 
‘hat Case's remembering his fay, for instance is his having visual images 
‘of some people whom he i able to recognize. Instead he may remember 
them noawisually as his wile and children, and this would be impossible to 
reproduce neutrally in Jane. Even if there were a way t0 reproduce this 
memory in some neutral way in Jane's consciousness, though this alterna 
‘ive would fal because quass memory of ds sort would not capture wha 
relevant to personal Menuty in geauine memory connections Iso much of 
‘what this memory iso Casey is ising. if nstead of a memory ofa family 
cvening out there 16 only a series of umages, then we have Ile basis 0 
say tha Jane's quasi memory & quatatvely the same as Casey's memory, 
‘ren though i does contain many ofthe same elements. Since memory tt 
serving asa posible bass for personal Metin it seems that the personal 
cements, the ones that will be missing in Jane, are ely to be the most 
ruc 

“There & good reason to question whether Jane's experienc, 0 under: 
stood, s gualatively like a memory a al. Phenomenological it wil be 
Arasically dierent from Casey's experince, appearing Hot as 4 coherent 
‘memory of fail outing. but aa Blur of unidentifiable sights and sounds, 
‘which wll make no ony unlike Casey's memory. but unlike any memory. 
this quasi memory i ilferent from Case's experience in such a funda- 
‘mental way, then we seem to have no ood reason to cll ta quan memory 
‘of Casey's experience. Ths in tu makes i seem quite unreasonable 1 #3 
‘har ths quast memory capeures whats relevant inthe connection between 
1 genuine memory and the experience remembered 

"The second. posible way to imagine this case & 10 imagine Cascys 
‘memory reproduced in Jane exactly. with all of is personal cements. In 
this quast memory, chen, i will seem to Jane that chese people ae ber wife 
and children: Clark's, the Bookstore, and the Lincoln Theater wil seem 
familiar andthe emotional responses othe movie and to Casey's amd wil 
seem ike her own. If this f what happens, though, chen itis dificul ¢o 
make out Parfit’ clam thatthe belie that an experience Irernember is my 
ceaperencel separable fom the memory Wael the memory must be such 
that think of it as my family and my hometown, then the minenes of the 
experience seems t9 be pat ofthe content of the memory Parfit might 
espond that, whereas thats tue to pos, the belies separable ata later 
stage: whereas the apparent memory self may carry the semblance of the 
cxperience being hes, on reflection Jane would be able to separate this out. 
“This would involve her having a memory quately just ike Casey's, but 
teflecting oni and saying to herself something ike, “These people seem 0 





‘be my family. so they must be the family of whoever's memory Ive been 
sven, for they cerainiy arent mine. 

‘There are problems with this solution, to, however. The firsts that iis 
gain not clear that we are ented to sy that Jane's quash memory is 
‘qualitatively the same as Casey's memory. Although it contains al of the 
same elements, there are adtional elements that will be added by Jane's 
psyche IFJine has no chidven, no spouse, never goes to moves, and has 
‘never been in Casey's hometown. then surprise and confusion are likely 19 
accompany this quasi memory in Jane. It will seem extremely foreign, 
snomalous, ands if cannot be right ut muxt be some sort of delusion 
‘or fantasy. This i 90 asta memory that Jane cannot quite pce; ts one 
‘that canaot. in principle, be apart of a coherent life history for he, since 
‘contradicts what she knows shot herself A memory that familar and 
‘osalgic to Casey seems foreign and fantastic 10 Jane. It seems quite 
plausible, therefor, to say that this memory, with ts dimension of strange- 
tess, i 2 quately diferent expersence for Jane than for Casey. 
therefore, we realy wanted to reproduce the qualitative content of Casey's 
‘memory in Jane, we woul! not only have to recreate a great many of 
‘Casey's states in Jane, bur suppress a great many of Jane's a8 well and this 
‘begins to look spiciouly ike replacing Janes prychology with Casey's 

‘Even if we took tis route. though, Parfit would sail bein rouble Because 
Jane's memory woul! no longer be nondelasional. We have seen that giving, 
Jane the fll content of Caseys memory requires the icasion of fats about 
who has the memory. These facts, however, are false in relation to Jane, 
10 thet inclusion wil make her quasi memory delusional. For Jane 0 
experience something ike Casey’s memory she wil have to take his family 
to be her far. bis town to be her town, his emotional reactions 10 be 
Jher emotional reactions, nd so on. But these ae nother fay town, and 
‘emotional reactions any more than Napoleon's troops are the madman’, 
tnd at lng at Jane has to take these components of Casey's memory to be 
hher own, there is no way to make this memory nondelusiona 

‘Thisiscssion has shown that quasi memory cannot do what twas devised 
undo, because presuppostions about who has apsychologieal state come nat 
a level deeper than the level of the connections berween states they are 
‘necessary 1 defining those states a8 wll The original ciculrity objection 
changes specthngthe connections between psychological states gue 
appeal wo facts about the Wentity of the person who had the states. Paris 
‘onjginal response, therefore, was that he needed to find an imperonal way of 
iMlerentating between to) quatasnely seca apparent sates 9, the 
‘madiman'smemory of Waterloo and Napoleon's) one of which was genuinely 
‘connected a an eter state and one of which was not It was presumed that 
the content ofthe memory could be defined independently of fats about 
‘whose memory was and that llthat wa needa ty avoid erclanty Was 10 
show tat the relevant connection ofthis impersnally defined memory oat 
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‘impersonally defined eater experience could aso be defined impersonal. 


“This what Janes case wae supposed to show 

‘What Ihave argued, though, is that facts about whose memory a given 
memory # ace an integral part of &s quabtative comteot. Without the 
‘sociations to fats about the remembere’ fe and prychology which 3 
memory ordinary has, an espeience loses 0 much of ts comtent that it 
Seems arbitrary to call even the same apparent memory, and sow take t 
to be in any way relevant to questions about personal ident fon the 
‘other hand, the entre content ofthe apparent memory is reproduced, then 
the inclusion ofthe facts that allow this wil gaarante that the memory is 
delusional. The at then that presupposition about who has a memory are 
\nseparablefrom its content means that one cant, as Parfit claims, specify 
rondelusionality impersonally by keeping the content of a memory and 
simply deleting presuppositions about whose memary ui. (Schechtman 
‘ext argues briefly thr otherquas states in pariculr, bel ad desires - 
tae subject 10 the same ificulies 

‘What this discussion has shown that, on ether of the two posible 
pictures of what iis o have a quas state, quas sates fll to do the work 
‘hey ate supposed to because they include eter 40 litle or too much of 
the state they reproduce. Hfthey include too lle, they do not capture what 
1s relevant to personal ienity, and if hey include too mach, then, unless 
sameness of penn is asumed. they are delusional 


v 


‘My objection is aot just an objection agatst quas states, ut also ayant the 
project that incades them. The attempt to give a noncirular analysis of 
‘entity overtime requires thatthe distinction between genuine and appar- 
cent contiouty be made without presuppositions about the identity oF 
‘xstence ofthe person having the states which conmicute sich continuity. 
‘This turns out tobe impossible. My angument that qua! states cannot serve 
this fuetion has not reed on any particular facts abou sch states as Patt 
defines them: i has reed only on the fact that we cannot imagine a sate 
‘qualitatively ike Pat's occurring i Jane without that state being delusional, 
“The minenes of a pagchologica state cannot be acpaated frm i conten 
and $0, to define state that can be propery called one of the sates 
constitutive of personal enti, we will ave to presuppose the existence 
‘ofa persistent person who isthe subject ofthat state. Ths means that the 
strong noncieuley condition canst be met, and so an analysis of personal 
‘ene ofthe rypeienity theorists wish to ive i not posible 

e would certainly be unfortunate if this meant that we had 0 give upon 
prychologial accounts of personal lemity altogether. since the sntation 
‘hat paychology and personaly are esentil to our dents i extremely 
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My claim i& tha contemporary poychologcalcontiniry theories Uke 
rfc have taken their goal of providing a noncrclar identity criterion 
from the reidenfcaion question, and the intutions that support the 
prychologial erterion ower the holly cnteron fram the sFLnowledge 
‘question. eis this I claim, which has pushed these theorists to hol such an 
implausible view of our paychological states. The arguments that support a 
psychological terion all rely on hypothesal pul cases, which we are 
‘shed to imagine someone changed in certain ways, and then to observe our 
Ineuitions about whether or not the original person should be concerned 
about the future of the resultant person, helt responsible for her ations, 
oF take her Belle to be her own. Isues of agency and selFknowledge 
are emphasized, and iti on the bass ofthese that we are being asked to 
jing questions of Kent The asmpeion i that when we concentrate on 
such questions we will judge that responsibilty and concer (and hence 
‘lenoty gp with the psychology or conscousnes rather chan the body: 

“These thought experiments, then, are taken to support the view that 
psychology rather than the body i the constitutive factor of identity, but the 
‘question s never raised as to what kin of thing isthe Kdemtity of which is 
At sue ~ the person taken a subject o as objec. The ineuitons we hae in 
response 10 the thought experiments, 1 claim, come from our view of 
perions as subjects, But dhe methods that entky theorists use to turn 
these intuitions ino aeriterion of klemtity come from a view of persons as 
‘objec Taking the fact that prychology & what turns out tobe portant in 
these cases, pryhologicabcootinity theorists thus make the wnwarranted 
assumption that sameness of pychology can be used to provide & nonci- 
cular extern of Kentty ofthe sore which igen for objects But such a 
teron cannot focus o subjectivity, by defination, wo be objective, and 
must be capable of being spelled out without including the fist person 
perpective of given individual. The pieces that make up a person's 
pychology, must, to full this purpose, be viewed to be as dacrete and 
detachable a ae the planks ofa sbip or che grains of sand ina heap I is 
because psychological continuity theorist ae tying to force the insights 
ined from consideration of questions of telF knowledge and responsibly 
feo the mold of questions ofthe persistence of material objects tht they are 
forced to view psychological states as atomic, islable, and in principle 
Independent of the subject who experiences them ~ 2 view that 1 have 
argued to be highly implausible. 

‘The ituikions that support psychological riteria come ffom the consi 
cations that are at pay i the selfhnowledge question, and so # seems 
‘reasonable to hope thatthe sort of work dove to addres this question wil 
be of some help in reconceving the notion of a psychological account of | 
personal identity. Let us consider this question for @ moment. The person 
‘eterested in self knowledge wil ak henelf questions ofthe following sort 
“Tse really what believe” chi elly what I esi?“ chi really what 





‘uena” Which Is wo ask i a specific was, Is chis my beliefs this my 
desire "Is this my intention” The resources involved in answering these 
‘questions would be resources that allowed 2 person to assign particular 
psychological states to herself and so would be a the same tme resources 
‘or delimiting an individual person, and for answering questions of personal 
dei. 

‘What kind of information, then, can be used ia answering these ques: 
tions? We have seen one relevant se of considerations already in the 
Aiscussion of quasi states. In each of the cases we imagined, we could 
‘densify something highly anomalous about the states given 10 Jane ever 
‘dependently ofthe knowledge that they had come from someone els. We 
saw that Case's memory or Paul's dese to join the French Foreign Legion, 
ur into Jane's pyche i ul fore, were nat ony delusional, bt jarring. This 
‘is because they contained so many details that were in confit withthe 
deals of Janes own life. Jne, I calmed, would be unable to appropriate 
‘these states coherently as her own, because they would confit 30 velntly 
with what she knows tobe true of here 1 Paul's deste 1 join the French 
Foreign Legion were, therefore. to occur ia Jane's psyche, she would have 
‘god reason wo doubt chat i was relly her dese, even if abe had no prior 
Knowledge oft orgie. 

art of whats involved i a prychologcal state's being mine inthe sense 
which sa sae in che self knowledge question then sis coherence with my 
tora psychology ~ my abit to view i asa comprehensible part of my hfe, 
and to take ito be my own. Cleary the sort of coberence requted here 
‘annot be strict logical consistency few of us are fortunate enough to hive 
pryches without confit, ambealence or dscrepancies in ur memories ut 
‘there isxome way in which we arable comfortably to appropriate the varius 
aspects ofthese ordinary confit, and view them a prt of single, compre- 
Ihensible fe. When the confit is too severe, however, ane the sates in 
question are incompreheuble to 4 within the contest of aur self conception 
as Caseys memory or Paul's desire ight be to Jane ~ then these aes have 
‘the character of external impostions, and a question i rite a to whether 
they are a genuine part of the person ia whom they ocut. 

Tels pretely when scone runs in an anomaly ofthis wrt that we say 
that she is having. an "ienrity-cris.” and the resolution of this criss 
generally involves the forming of 2 well grounded self conception. and the 
bly 10 eeject s not one's own beliefs, desires and character tats that are 
‘not comprehensible 2s part of that selEconception* As an altemative 
approach to offering psychological account of personal ident | propose 
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‘har we take thie talk of “deny crises” erally and noc metaphorically — 
that we take persons (viewed as subjects and agents) to be constituted by 
their own selFconceptions. This view makes sense both in light of the 
Sscusion of quasi memory - which shows thatthe inability of someone 
to appropriate an experience coherendy 6 sffcent reason 10 say that itis 
not hers ~ and in light of the ieuions that support the prychological 
criterion in the fest place. These sanuitions, I agued, are hased na notion 
fof perions as selfconscious agents who are capable of moral responsiblity, 
and such a conception seems o require ax an esetil feature of persons 
that they have a coherent selFeonception. Ii, afterall precisely when we 
find that persas do not have a coherent conception of themselves as agents 
thar we fel we cannoc leglly hold them responsible for eres they have 
‘commited - tat thee ira relevan sense in which these crimes are not thelr 

Furtheemore, thee is much philosophical precedent for viewing persons 
as self constituting. the fact oftheir Keates created by thee selfconcep- 
‘ons. This view is central the work of the extemal, butt can also be 
found closer to home in the work. for instance, of Harry Frankfurt.” or 
Herbert Fingaret" fe 8 alo very mach presen in the work of Locke” 
Insel, who tls us chat a person ia thinking tteligen being, shat has 
reason and reflection, and can consider itself a self the same thinking 
thing n lferene times and places” ib. . 9), and chat "Wherever a man 
finds what he calls himself dere, {thik another may say isthe same 
person ibid p50). Since contemporary psychological continuity theorists 
‘ake themaelves to be addressing the quexion that Locke aie, t does not 
seem to0 far fetched o bee that a view of persons a created by thet self 
conceptions, which Locke hieelf proposed. could provide a means of 
‘answering this question, 

‘Of course, this view needs a great deal more development. Ihave already 
sentomed the need w spel out more detail bath what conception 
tnd what coherence i The madman with Napoleonic delusions takes 
Ihielf to have led the troops at Waterloo, but this does not count toward 
making that his action. And my ref to accept my competitive impulses 
as my own docs not have the consequence that Iam not a competitive 
person. Also, it seems clear that I cannot use just any material to form my 
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‘elf conception. Certain things | mast view as part of my Mie iam ever 10 
Ihave such a conception, and other things I cannot: there is no coherent way 
{or me to appropiste Napoleon's actions at Waterloo. More must be sd, 
then, about what i 6 which deucrmines what can be ivolved i my self 
conception and about what a selfconception i. 

Fortunately, we already have many resources zeiable to help in filng in 
‘the gaps which we fad inthis view: There ave, fs fal, che philosophical 
sources that | mentioned above. We can als lear a great dea from work in 
poychology. Developmenral psychology tells us how an infnt progresses 
from a creature who does not distinguish between itself and the external 
world, to a person who distinguishes clealy between what is himself and 
what other. And abnormal psychology provies us with analyses of cases 
‘where the attempt to form an identity goes awry. There are also many rich 
suggestions ia lkerary treatment of ents, metamorphosis, and the 
double, which can be of tremendous assistance in trying to spell ou this 
view There is good reason to hope, then that an alternative psychological 
account of persons ofthe srt | propose could be developed 

view of persons as self constinting would, when developed, provide an 
enc entenon of sorts we wanted to know. for instance whether Jane is 
‘the perion who had some particular experience, then we would need 10 
Adscover whether tis experience isa part of her coberent selconception, 
‘because is this whic the necesary and sufcint condition for asiging 
a experience to a putticular person. Thi enterio, it cleat, would not 
{al the strong noncieulsity condition to which prychooglcal continuity 
‘theorists hold themes. es not a reductionist analysis of persons, because 
se regires that each stance we sete questions of wlemtty with reference 
to the subjectivity and payche of the person in question. {hope that the 
sketch I gave above willbe sufficient to show, however tht this culty is 
‘nonvicious~ that sch a riterion can provide ws with a great dea of insight 
‘nto what which constitutes the lentes of persons, and that i can do 
10 without doing violence to the compleaties of our experience 


‘Commentary on Schechtman 


‘Schechuman’s paper isin many ways a model philosophy paper. The structure of the 
‘overall argument is crystal lear The paper contains, in section il, a singe objection 
‘which strikes atthe hear of al paychologial-comtnatytheores of personal deny, 
the objection being chat appeal to ‘qua states’ falls to save such theories from the 
ssrclanty objection. ‘The paper © not merely destrctve, however. Schechtman 


fers, in section 





diagnnis ofthe fare of paychologial continuity theo, 


and sketches an altematie view about personal identity ~ a view that is explicitly 
timed at preserving the inwitions which fe behind the appeal of such theories 
swthot succumbing to the objection she ranes, 





[otie. however, tha geting on for haf the paper is devoted to scene setting. 0 
‘the shor introductory section, Schecheman peories some context forthe paper, tls 
1s dearly why she has focused on Parfit in particular, and sketches 3 plan of the 
paper In section | she bre lays ou what she takes tobe Pat's ew, as expresed 
inhi later book, Reasons and Persus (Parfit 1983). And in section Il, she provides a 
very clear and thorough explanation of what the clasic eculanty objection to 
psychological continuity theories i, and how Pacis appeal to “quasi sats! is 
supposed to solve it. This expository mater is useful in is own right, but also 
_makesSchechtman's objection much easier to grasp. 


“The first thing to notice, at [i> s thatthe vew of Parfi’s = from Reasons and Persons 
described here i not the same as the view expounded in hisPersonal deny’. nthe 
later work, as we have scen, Parfit using the notion of psychological connectedness 
‘inhis analysis of rv and arguing that we can and shoul abandon the language of| 
personal Ment infvour ofthe language of survival. The view described in Reasons 
‘ant Peon that Schechuman is going to crdcze, by contrast. sone aconding 1 which 
[personal Kei an be defined by appealing to the proportion of eet connections! 
that hold between a person on one day and'a person on the next ay. 

Forrunaely the deals need not detain ws here. Because doesnt actualy matter 
for the purposes of Schechaman's angument whether one thinks of psychological 
onectednes as grounding perma Klemity of merely survival: nor do the precise 
‘detas of how one puts the nosion of pxychologkal connectedness 0 work one's 
ccount of personal entity (or survival). For Schechtman's angument is going to be 
1m attack om the very posublty of defining paycholopseal conpectedaess. and hence 
‘continuity. a away that does noc presuppose facts about personal dentiy. 

[Next Schechtman notes thatthe extra for personal identity that Parfit proposes 
are ‘edtonis’ Redetoném i an important concept in metaphysics. Roughly 3 
reductionist view about a certain kind of entity view according vo which that Kind 
‘of eng i really nothing over and above some str kind of en. For example, a 
reductionist about the mind may sy thatthe mind is realy nothing over and above 
the brain: the mind fant an extra addiion to our ontology. A reductionist about 
‘gortness and badness may say tat the goowness or badnes of an acti really just a 
matter of how much pleasure or pain it causes: if we already belive that certain acts 
‘eause certain level of pai or pleasure, we do not have to believe i anything eta in 
‘order to think that they are bad or good. And 30 08. 
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Section 


‘Schechuman sats by describing the circularity objection. She claims that the objec- 
tion works in different ways for diferent kins of pchological state (memories, 
tntentions, belies, and soon} ln the case of memory. the iea is that in order for 3 
‘mental state m to hea genuine memory of some past experince e.the person in state 
sm must be the very same person 28 the one who orginally had the experience 
Otherwise state ms nt a memory at all is just delusion nthe case of intention, 
for me to have a genuine imtenrion to perform some act A. it must be an intention 
that l perform act A. In general, for person Y to carry ou the intention of person Xi 
must be the ease that person X = person Yn the case of belie, in order for person 
Y's belie that nuclear wae shou be avoided at al cost to be the wey ame Bel a8 
‘person Xs belief that nolar war should be avoided a all costs, again, it must be the 
fae that X= 1 


‘We now come tothe notion of aguas memory” or ¢memory Ii this notion in 
pariclr that Schechtman wile attacking i etal ter om. The orginal clay 

‘bjeton, emer, that in onder fra meatal state m tobe a genuine memory of 
‘one po cperem the penon fae mut be te Yer same pon he 
tome who orginally had the expericace Schechtman sys at (J}> that “ienty 
theorist’ by which she means thon who think that persona dnt canbe defined 
in terms of prychologialcominay’) acct that this tru of memories, but cain 
that prychological continuity can be defined instead in terms of ¢ memories and iis 
rot the cave that in order for person Xs mental state m to be a ganemory of 
‘experience e, X mus be Adencal with ~ must be the same person a ~ the person 
who originally had experience 
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‘Section I 


‘Schechiman’sangument against entity theories takes the form ofa dilemma, leatly 
stated in the paragraph at [h>: euher Janes gmemary wil have only the same 
‘seul content at Casey's memory rit will be qoatatvely exactly similar to Casey 
Schechiman says “Neither ofthese altematves wll allow quast memory to do the 
Work itis supposed to da” 


Schechumants argument. hen attempesto estab che chim that ‘acts about whose 
memory given memory is are an integral part of ts quatatve content” [i}>, We 
«cannot even in principle ~ contrary to what Parfit cams ~ separate of the content 
‘of memory from the fact about whose memory if we thik of Jane's memory 
axjusta low of purely visual mages, then seems arbitrary to alt even the sme 
apparent memory as Casey's what ne experiences when ¢emembering the ip to 
the cinema ately very irene to what Casey epenenes when be FeMeM 
‘ber the trp But if we think of Jane's memory ofthe pas ualtatively the sme in 
‘very wspect as Casey s experience when he remember the tp thea Janes experience 
is delusional: it wil ince thoughts such as ‘these are my cide’ and have been 
to this restaurant before and 30 onal of which ar, Jane's as, fabe 


Section 1V 


Pinay, Schecheman attempts ro diagnose what has gone wrong with psychological 
continuity theories of personal identity, and sketches an outline of 2 postive view 
Which doesnot Schechiman claims make the same mistake. 

‘The notion ofa 'dagnoss ina philosophical context a useful one. If someone 
‘wakes up witha fever and blotches on hi akin, he knows theres something ON 
‘with him, but he might not know whit ti. When the doctor diagnoses him, she 
makes a claim about what the underlying cause of the symptoms i and ( the 
ptient Is lucky) will dherefore be able 10 cure him, by presenbing antibiotics or 
‘whatever. 

‘A counterexample 10 4 philosophical theory can be analogous to fever and 
boches on the skin: els ws that there something wrong withthe theory, and 
hence tha the theory cannot be treat stand. But it might not, jas by self at 
Tease, not i an obvious way - tellus what the underiying ‘case’ ofthe problem i, 
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and ic might therefore be unclear whether there i fil easy way t fix the theory, 
for how one might go about constructing 2 new theory tht avoids the problem. A 
agnosis ofthe problem explains to us what its underlying ‘causes, and therefore 
helps us vo see how to respond to. 

“This is preccly what Schechrman docs in the four paragraphs from [[}>. She 
‘explains noc only why we cannot expect to be able to cash psychological continuity 
‘out in a om-ceulr way. Bat aso why i sem sight to think, mistakenly. that 
‘personal entry oes depend on psychological conn. Roughly she distinguishes 


“support thinking of personal emity as 2 mater of psychological rather than bodily 
‘continuity come from thinking about the sefknowledge question Soto attempt 10 
provide a non-circular criterion of persona identity in terms of psychological con- 
"nity iin effet to ty to prove single answer to two very ferent questions 


ters errno the sue of rections Scechtman's wn vew scm tobe this. A 
raluciont eterion of persona ety ca be given, where we think of persons as 
‘object and that criterion wil be oly’ rather than prychologial (ee [k}>) 
(Nowe, however, that she does ot elaborate on what she means by 2 oly 
‘terion’ nor does she attempt to argue that such aererion can infact be given.) 
However, were we to think of persons as ‘subjects « prychologicalerterion of 
perional Wenty can be given, but i will nt provide @ reductionist analy of 
persons’ ee (1) 


Finally; ts wort thinking abo Schechoman’ paper in the contest of Pals veal 
point that survival is moce important than personal ent. Schechimnan ignores 
survival ~ as opposed to klentity ~ altogether. The concusion of her negative 
arguments that fics about pychologicalcontinaty presppose fs about personal 
eit and her postive cam again, dais about personal ident, So, one s 
convinced by Paris paper that we ought to abandon the language of identity, one 
might conclade that Schechtman’s paper jus relevant 
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Further Reading. 


Agood place to start might be chaper 6 of Gutenplan, Hornsby ad Janaway’s Reading 
Philswphy 2008). This contains abridged versions of Locke's classic discussion of 
‘personal Kentity (1690) and Willams 1970, along with commentaries and questions 
for you to work through. I's well worth reading the Lock in full aswell hough ~as 
ae the dsc responses to Locke by Thomas Reid (1785) and Joseph Butler (1736), 

arfic has a Tor more to say about personal Mlemtcy and survival a is Reasons aut 
Person (1988, chapters 10-18. One area which both ofthe texts reprodced above 
‘ouch on but do not explore in any deal isthe ‘bodily’ crterion of personal identity 
«criterion that Paefit ejects but which as applied to persons consiered as “objects, 
‘Scheehuman endorses. For more on the boty criterion, see fr example Johnston 
1967 and Nagel 198, chapter 3, Schechtman's postive view connect teresting 
ays with Nagel’ agai, see his 1986, chapter 3 (and also chapters 1 and 2). 

‘An excelent edited collection on personal identity is Perry 1978. t contains some 
‘of he papers mentioned here (Locke, Butler. Rei, Willams), together with several 
‘others an 2 wef introduction. A good textbook i+ Noonan 2003; you might alo 
‘uy Hanley 1997, chapters 4 and 5 ~ particularly if you ae a fan of Star Tek 


Essay Questions 


Is survival more important chan personal tlm? 

2. Can the ceculanty objection to paychological-continuty theories of perio 
Memtcy be met 

4 Would we be beter of fe abandoned or restricted the wie ofthe language of 
‘peronal Went in frour of different way of thinking? 

4. Can we be morally responsible for actions we cannot remember performing? 
‘What consequences, if any, does your answer have for personal identity? 

5. What form might a “Body contowity’' or ‘body Sen” theory of personal 
Memtiey ake? Could bodily comsinuity oF entity be a necessary condition of 

personal identity? (That is, cold it be the ease that persona identity regres 

bodily consinsity or body entity?) Cou be ascent condition’ (That, 

‘ould ithe the case thar body continuity or Meniy gananes personal identity?) 
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Free Will 


Introduction 


ture a seme: a deserted beach, mies from the nearest person oF road or phone 
booth, A Tong way out 1 3c alone sre sin trouble: hei waving and shouting, 
fo help, ann his voice just caries a fr asthe beach. His eles finally catch the 
tention ofa soliary walker on the beach, who stares out towards the swienmer 
looking rather concerned. He looks around to sce whether there s anyone whose 
‘tention he can attrac in turn or whether there sa phone booth ot road within 
sight che doesnt have « molble phone), but without success vents the wim 
mers cles cease, and he disappears fom view: he has drowned, 

‘We can suppose that there had been some way for che walker to get help, he 
woul have done so. But what the walker eid noe doi attempt to save the drowning, 
swimmer hinself. Does he heat any moral responsi for the swimme's death? 

‘Arnacural ection tothe case a deacrbod is that we cannot anawer that question 
Inthe abence of farther relevant information In paricla, ke might want to know 
‘whether the walker wa ale to save the swietmers Mf: whether he crud have dane 
so. (Certainly this looks as though this is elevanc consideration, chough ofcourse i 
might not be the oaly one) 

‘Seppove, for example that che walher onthe beach cannot svn. He not ever 
ale wo swien that fr ou to sea —he would certainly drown ifhe wid, and he knows 
this let alone cary the swimmer safely back tothe shore. fn that as, iis natural 
to conchade that the sealher snot morally responsible for the swimmer’ death 
“There was snply nothing he could Jo: he wat unable to save the swimnet, ad 30 
cannot legitimately be blamed for his death. 

But now suppose thatthe walker on the beach isan excellent swimmer; hei in 
fact, an off dary Meguard. He could easy swim out to sea, and if he dd soit 








‘overwhelmingly likely that he would be able to make it afly back to shore with the 
‘swimmer in tow Afterall, he does this kind of thing routinely as part of his jo. In 
that cate, ie natural to conchae thatthe walker & morally responsible forthe 
‘swimmers death, since he was ale to save the simmer and yet he dd not do 5. 
seems, then, tha ou intuitions about the situations under which we hold people 
morally responsible for what they do (or do not do) ae sensitive to whether not 
they sul have done thre than what they in fc ed up dan. k the fst ase, the 
‘walker onthe beach could not have saved the swimmer’ he, while in the second case 
he could have done. And this seems to explain why we are incline to hold the walker 
responsible for the swimmers death in the second ease but wot the fist. 

‘What does ll his have to do with fee wi? Wel che standard view of the mater 
runs as fllows. Moral responsibilty for an actor. n the case described above, an 
“omission ~ the ale wo save the drowning swimmer requires that oe ac free, oF 
‘of one's own fice will. And acting fiely in turn requires that one could have done 
‘otherwise than what one actually di. So mabey to do otherwise renders one's act. 
unfree, and so renders one morally unaccountable for that act. 

Given the standard view, a problem arses (often referred to a8 the” problem 
‘office wil a though if onl this prcicalar problem could be solved, thee would be 
no remaining philosophial problems asiocated with fee will- which certainly not 
the ease) The problem arses from the posibihty that determin i tre. Deter 
lnm is (oughly) the following thes: «proposition expressing the toal sate of the 
inivere at any one time together sith a proposition expressing all the laws of 
ature, ena «proposition expessing the total stat ofthe universe a any later (oF 
Indeed earlier ime, To make the lain of detereinim athe em abstract sounding, 
‘consider a game of snooker. The eve bal as a particular mas, and isa est. You hit 
the eve ball with the cue, with a partcule force and ina paricular ection (towards 
the black, a). All dhe othe balls oe the able, of course, have particular masses and 
‘positions, and the abi self has certain properties which affect how che balls move 
‘ie matters for example, that i is covered in fl rather than wet tar. And of course 
there ae gravitaional forces imply: Now, assuming that all the las governing the 
‘behaviour ofthe elevane eniies ~ snooker bls and s0 on ~ ae determina, 3 
‘being who knew al ofthese fats and alo knew all the Lae of hice would be able 
10 ter from ll that formation exactly what would happen to the Mack ball fer 
you hit it. To put ic another way all the fats about the state ofthe balls table and so 
‘on, together with the laws, lave exactly one posit open: the posblity that 
‘actually obtains. Whether or not you or anyone ele happens to know what these 
Fact about the table and the laws of ature are ks not really 40 the poi: tere are 
‘such fits, whether we know them no, ad those facts enti tht the Black will be 
‘in such-and auch a ate 9 two seconds’ me (agen, whether you, or anyone, could 
Posy know this oF not). 

‘The thesis of determinism in effect says that the universe as a whole i jst ke our 
deterministic snooker table, only on a mind bogglingly vast sale. OF course, we 
‘cannot pomitly know the complete sate of een a relatively small portion ofthe 
universe at any given time. And perhaps we wil never know the laws of acute. But, 
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according 19 determinism, the fics about the curent state of the universe 10 
‘minutes ago — and indeed {0,00 yeas ago ~ together withthe laws of nature entail, 
that at this precixe moment, you nd I and everything els in the universe ae doing, 
exactly what we are fact, doen 

Jost thinking about that last sentence might make you sare to worry that 
eerminism GF tree) preclades the possibly of genuinely free action. Wf facs 
about che past ena thar you read these words at precisely this moment, is hard 
to see how you could he reading them free To pati another way. looks ike you 
couldnt relly have done anything any differen, since you were determined 10 do 
what you'e now doing by the way the universe was before you were even horn, 
Together with che hws of nature. It might serm to you as though you could have 
decided to watch television or make a cup of cafe instead, and hence that you are 
now ely reading these word Bu, since you coukl not, infact, have decided to do 
Anything odher than what you did decide too, you ate not freely reading, these 
‘words a allThisis a genuinely worrying thought ~and its ths that often known 
1 the problem offre wil. Special the problem i tha of reconciling determin: 
tame with something we all i our everyday Ives seem vo take for granted ~that we 
often act freely. Furthermore. if genuine moral responsibilty requires that our actions 
tue fe, then the problem is ao the problem of reconciling determinism with the 
‘lai that we are ever moraly responsible for our actions. 

‘Computits hold that fe wil and determinism are compathle: in other words, 
they think thatthe problem of fre will is sohable (or perhaps was never relly 4 
problem in the fist place) compass, as you might expect, hold that free wall 
tnd determinism are incompatible: thai, that there sno solution tothe problem 
of fece wil 

"The ewo texts reproduced in this chapter focus on this very central ase: the se 
of whether oF ot determinism 6 compatible with fre wil Van Tnwagen (an 
Incompatiblit) presents what has become the clase argument forthe incompat: 
bulty offre wil and determinism: what as come tobe known asthe ‘Consequence 
Argument’. Denaet (2 compaiblist) argues. ia eflect, that the argument falls 
‘determinism is no bar to our acting rely and morally responsibly 





Peter van Inwagen, “The Incompatibility 
of Free Will and Determinism’* 


nth paper shal define a thesis {shall al'determinim’, and argue that it 
‘is fncompatile with the chess that we are able to act otherwise than we do 
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(Ge, & incompanble with ‘ee wil). Other theses, some of them very 
diferent fom what I shall call ‘determinism’, have a least an equal right 
to this name, and therefore. 1 do not claim to show that ery thesis that 
oul be eae determina’ wathout htoncal enproprety& sncompathle 
‘with ice will | shall. however, assume orithout argument that what I call 
“deerminisen’ is egimately 30 called. 





1 defining ‘determinism, shall take for granted the notion of proposition 
(chat is ofa nom linguistic bearer of truth-vale), together with certain allied 
‘notions such as denial, conjunction, and entallment. Nothing inthis paper 
wll depend on the special eatares of any parculr account of propositions 
"The reader may think of them as Functions frm posuble worlds wo truth 
‘values on any other way he likes, provide they have dei wual features 
(Bg. they are either true oF fase: the conjunction of a true and a false 
proposition ia fake proposition; they obey the ln of contraption with 
respect to entalmenc) 

‘Our definition of determinism’ will ako irwoe the notion ofthe tate of 
‘the entire physi work (heeinafer. the tate ofthe wor!) at a stant 
shall leave this notion largely unexplained since the argument of this paper 
1s very nearly independent of i content. Proved the following, (wo 
conditions are met, the reader may fesh out ‘the state of the world in 
any way he Mes 





(© Our concept of state” rmast he wich hat, given thatthe world iss a 
certain state at certain time, nothing flows legally about ts sates at 
other times. For example, we must not choose a concept of ‘state’ that 
‘would allow as part ofa description of the momentary state of the word, 
the clause," and, at the world sch that Jones's et hand willbe raised 
1 seconde ater than 

(a) If there is some observable change in che way things are (eg. fa white 
cloth becomes blue a warm liquid col, or fa man raises his hand), this 
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change must cual some change ia the state of the world. That i, our 
concept of ‘sate’ must aot be so theoretical, so divorced ffom what is 
‘observably tue, that it be pose fr the word to be inthe me sate at 
1 and, although (lor example Jones's hand i raised at and not att 


‘We may now define ‘determinien’. We shall ppl this erm tothe conjure: 
tion ofthese two theses: 


(@ For every instant of time, there is a proposition that expresses the 
state ofthe word at that instant 

(©) And B are any propositions that expres the state of the world a 
soe instants, then the conjunction of A with the laws of physics 
cntais 8. 





By «proposition tha express the eof te word atime 1, mean a 
{ree ropotion tht ners foe eae ot he word that ae 
‘The rat fr our fet rntcon onthe cota of mat should ow 
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‘of laws of physic, some term Uke Taws of manure” chat might legimately 
be applied to voluntarisic laws. Thus, forall thats ai in this paper, i may 
be that some version of determinim based on woluntaiic ne compat 
thle with fee wil’ Let us, then, understand by lw of physics’ a law of 
nature that isnot about the voluntary behavior of ational ages. 

Bu this doesnot tll us what laws of mature” are. There would probably 
be fil general agreement that a proposition cannot be law of mature 
unless i true and contingent and that no proposition is a law of nature if 
‘temtalls the existence of some concrete individual, ich ax Caesar or the 
arth Bue the proposition that there & no soli gold sphere 20 fet in 
lamer (probably suses these conditions, shough i is certaialy not a 
law of mare. 

Tes alo claimed sometimes that 2 lew of nature must “support is 
counterfactual. There 6 0 doubt something to this. Consider however, 
the proposition, ‘Dogs die f exposed to virus V' The claim that cis 
proposition its counterfactual is 1 think, equivalent ro the elim 
"ha ‘Every dog is such chat fi were expose to virus Vt would die’. 
Let us suppose that this ater proposition i trv, the quantification being 
understood as being over all dogs, pat, present. and future. Is truth, 
seems to me, is quite consistent with it Being the case that dog breeders 
‘ould (but will noe) institute a program of selective Breeding that would 
produce a sort of dog that i ionmune to virus V. But if dogrbreeders ould 
Ao this, then cleatly “Dogs de wFexposed to virus V" is not a law of mature, 
since in that ease the truth of the corresponding universally quantified 
‘counterfactual depends upon an accidental circumstance: if dog breeders 
‘were to fnaiuee a certain program of selective breeding they are quite 
‘Spable of inattuting, then "Every dog i+ ich that if were exposed (0 
virus ¥, ft would de" would be fae. Thus a proposition may ‘support is 
‘counterfactual’ and yet not be lw of nature. 

{do no think that any philosopher has succeeded gna non tial et 
‘of individually necessary and jointly sufcent conditions fora propostion’s 
being law of mature oF of physic. certainly do mot know of ny such set 
Fortunately. forthe purpones ofthis paper we need nt kow bow to analyze 
the concept ‘aw of physics. shall. n Part argue thar certain statements 
containing aw of physi’ ae analytic But this canbe done inthe absence ofa 
satisfctory analysis of law of physics nf, t woul hardly be possible for 
‘one to provide an analy of sonne concep ne had no preaalyle conv: 
‘ons about what statements imoving that concept are analytic 

For example, we do not have to havea saiaactory analysis of memory t0 
‘now that No one can remember future evens’ i analy. And if someone 
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‘devked an analysis off memory according to which i was possible co 


‘remember future evens, then, however attractive the analysis was in other 
respeais, it woul! have to be rejected. The anayticiy of ’No one can 
remember fture events i one ofthe Jaa that anyone who investigates 
the concept of memory must take acount of Similarly the claims I shall 
‘make on behalf ofthe concept of physical law seem 19 me tobe basic and 
‘evident enough to he data that an analy ofthis concept must ake account 
‘of any analysis on which these aims did not ‘come out true’ would befor 
that very reason defective 


It seems to be generally agreed that the concept of fre will should be 
‘understood i terms ofthe power or aby of agents to act otherwise than 
‘they in fact do To deny that men have fce wil so assert tha what man 
set do and what he ca do coincide. And almost al philosophers agree that 
‘necesary condition for holding an agent responsible for an ac i believing 
‘that that agent could have refrained from performing that act." 

‘There is however, considerably less agreement as to how ‘can’ (in the 
‘relevant sense shouldbe analyzed. This one of the mos dificult ques- 
‘tons in philosophy. es certainly a question to which I do not koow any 
‘om trv anewer But, {aid { shoud do inthe case of Taw of physic’, 1 
shall make certain concep clams about ‘an (in the power’ or ‘aby 
sense) in the absence of any analysis. Any suggested analysis of ‘can’ that 
doesnot support these claims wil ether be neutral with respect to them, 
‘which ease t wil be incomplete, since 4 will aot stl all conceptual 
{questions about ‘can. or ic will be inconsistent with them. in which case 
‘the arguments {shall present in support of these chim will in effect, be 
‘ngurents that she analyse alls tn Par 11 shall expand on this potas 
{pples to one particular analyte of “an, the wellknown “condiional 
analy, 

1 shal say no more than thi bout the meaning of a shall however, 
‘naroduce an iio that wil be useful in talking about ability and nai 
completed cases. Withoot this idiom, the statement of our argument 
‘would be rather unwieldy We shall sometimes make claims about an agents 
sities by using setences of the form: 


Scan vender cou ave rendered. fie 





‘where’. may be replaced by names of proposkions Our ondinary dais 
about ability can easly be transiated ito this idiom. For example, we 
samba 


He cou ne reached Chicago by midi 


‘He could have rendre the proposition tht he dl noc reach Chic by 
smite. 


and, ofcourse, the ransation from the special iim tothe ordinary idiom 
‘easy enough in such simple eases. If we were interested ony in everyday 
scriptions of ability, the new idiom would be useless. Using it however, we 
‘may make asrptions of ability that would be very difficult to make in the 
‘ordinary idiom. Consider, fr example the lst tre proposition asserted by 
Plato, (Let us assume that this description isa logics su. proper) One 
‘ain that we might make about Anse hat he could have rendered this 
proposition false. Now, presumably, we have no way of discovering what 
Proposiion the last crue proposition asserted by Plato was, Sil the claim 
‘Shout Aristotle would seem to be either true or fale. To discover its truth 
value, we should have to dicover under what conditions the last true 
proposition asered by Plato (ie. that proposition having as one of its 
cekental properties the propery of being the ast tre proposition aserted 
by Plato) would be fle, and then discover whether it was within Aristotle's 
power to produce these conditions For example, suppose that Aristotle 
had ied in Athens fom the time of Plato's death il the time of his own 
death, then the last true proposition asserted by Plato (whatever it was) 
‘would be fie Then, if Asst could have lived (Le fhe ad t within his 
power to lve) in Athens throughout this period, he could have rendered the 
las tue proposition aserted by Pato fale. On the other hand, see lst 
‘rue proposition auerted by Pato i the proposition tha the planets donot 
move in perfect ccs, then Aristotle could not have rendered the last true 
proposition aserted by Plato fale since t was not within his power to 
produce any st of conditions sufcent forthe falsity ofthis propoxt 
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1k & obvious that the proposition expressed by Arce could have 
rendered the lst ruc proposition aserted by Pato false, i a proposition 
‘that we should be hard pat to express without using the idiom of rendering 
propositions Else, or, a least, without using some very similar idiom. We 
Shall in this new idiom very useful in discussing the relation between free 
‘ill (a thess about abilities) and determinism (3 thesis about certain pro- 
postions) 


{shall now imagine a casein which a certain man, afer due deliberation, 
refrained from performing 3 cenain contemplated act. 1 shall then angie 
‘thar, f determi tue, then that man could wo have performed that at 
Because this argument will not depend on any features peculiar to our 
‘imagined cae, the lacompatioity offre wil and determinism in geal 
willbe established, since, as willbe evident, parallel argument could easily 
‘be constructed for the cae of any agent and any unperformed act. 

Here i the case, Let us suppose there was once a judge who had only 10 
rise his right hand at a certain time, T, to prevent the execution of a 
sentence of death upon a certain criminal, such a handaising being the 
sign, according fo the conventions of the judge's country. of a granting of 
special clemency. Let us further suppose that the judge ~ all him — 
‘efaine foe raising his hand a tha time, and that this inaction rested in 
‘the crimina's being pu to death. We may also suppose thatthe judge was 
‘unbound, united and fee fom paralys that he decided not to rae his 
Ihand at Tony after 2 period of cal, rational and evant deliberation; that 
‘he had not ben subjected to any presure’ to decide one way or the other 
bout the criminal’ death; that he wat not under the infcnce of drugs, 
hypnosis or anything of that sort: and finally that there was no element 
his deliberations chat would have been of any special interest toa student of| 
sboocmal psychology. 

‘Now the argument. this argument, which {shall refer to as the ‘main 
angument’ I shall use ",’ to denote some instant of tine eae than Js 
birth’ to denote the proposition that expresses the state ofthe world at 
‘Tw 'P 10 denote the proposition that expestes the state of the world at T, 
and 'L wo denote the conjunction iato a single propastion ofall hws of| 
Physic. (1 shall regard L itself as a law of physics, on the reasonable 
‘assumption that if and B are laws of physics, then the conjunction of 
and B 6a lw of physics) The argument consis of seven statement, the 
seventh of which follows from the fist si: 





(1) determinism is true, then the conjunction of P, and L ental 
(@) Jha eased his hand at T, then P would be fae 





(@) 162) 6 eae, then I could have raed is hand at TJ could have 
rendered P ise” 

(4) UFJ could have rendered? fle, and if he conjunction of Py and L 
ental then J could have rendered the conjunction of Py and 
Life, 

(@) FJ could have rendered the conjunction of Pe and 1 false then 
J could have rendered fle. 

(© Jeould nor have rendered L fase 

(@) WE deerminism is trv, J could not have raised his hand at T 


‘That @) follows fom (1) through (6) can easly be established by truth 
functional logic Note that al contionals nthe argument except for (2) are 
‘ruth functional For purposes of establishing the salty ofthis argument, 
(2) may be regarded as a simple sentence. Let us examine the premises 
‘ndivialy 


(@) This premise follows from the definition of determinism. 

(2) Ifa ease his hand at T; then the world would have been in a 
erent state at T from the state was i fact in (See our second condtion 
‘on the content ofthe sate of the world) And therefore, shad raised his 
Ihand at T, some contrary of P would express the state of the word at T It 
should be emphasized that does not mean the proponiion that expresses 





eigator, whe the proposition that expresses the sate ofthe world at Ti 
perforce noni” 

@). Since J's hand being raised at T woul! have been sufficient for 
the fairy of P there is J couk! have raised his hand, at least one 
condition slfcent for the fbity of P that J could have produced, 

(@) This premise may be defended as an instance of the fllowing 
several principle: 

ib 1S eam ender ie nd 0 ena then Scan ede fs 


"This principle seems to he analy. For FQ ena, then the dea of 
cenalls the denial of ©. Thus, any condition sufficient forthe falsity of Kis 
also sfcent for the falsy of . Therefore. thee is some condition that § 
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an produce at & sufficient for the Ebay of K chere is some condition 
(that same condition that Scan produce thats sufficient for the flsity of . 


(This premise may be defended as an instance of the following 
general principle, which {take 1 be analy: 
1.0 & a sue proposion that concers ony states of alla that 
buted befoce Ss bath, ad Sean reader the conjunction of @ and 
fle, then Scan render ase 


Consider, for example, the propositions expressed by 
“The Spach Armas was defeated in 1586. 
and 
eter ean agen acer ws Aah, 
“The conjnction ofthese rwo propositions is quite possibly tre. At any rate, 
Jet us assume is tre. Given that i is re, seems quite clear that [can 
‘render i fale if and only 1 can vist Alaska. I, for some reason, iti not 
‘within my power ever vist Alisha then I camot render it false. This is 4 
quite tv assertion, and the general principle (above) of which iis an 
‘tance fs hardly lest ral. Ani seems incontestable that premise (5) 6 
ko an instance ofthis pincpe 


(6) shall ange that anyone can (Le ha it within his power to) render 
some proposition fale. then that proposition is not a law of physics. This 1 
‘regard a «conceptual truth, one ofthe data that must be taken account of 
by anyone who wits to give an analysis of “can! oF “aw, Ke thie 
‘connection between these wo concept, I think, that atthe root of the 
‘ncompatity of free wll and determina 

In order tose this connection, let us suppose that both ofthe following 

(A) Northing ever travel faster that ight. 

(8) Jones «physic. can construct a particle accelerator that would 

‘ease protons to tvel at twice the sped of ight. 


Ie follows from (A that Jones will never exercise the power that (8) ascribes 
1 him. But whatever the reason for Jones fire fo act on his ability 10 
sender (A) als, ti clear chat (A) and (B) ar consistent, and that (B) ents 
‘that (A) isnot a law of physics. For given tha (B)is true, then Jones is abl 19 
conduct an experiment that would falsify (A) and surely isa feature of ny 


Proposition thats a physical lw that 0 one ax conduct an experanen that 
‘Would show it to be fale. 

‘OF course, most propositions that look snially as Hf they might be 
physical lw, but which are liter decided wo be nonlaws, are rejected 
because of experiments cha are actualy performed But this i not essential 


op) 





1s onder to See tis, let us caborate dhe example we have Been considering. 
‘Let us suppose tht Jones's ability to render (A) false derives from the fict 
that he has discovered a mathematically rigorous proof that ender certain 
conditions C, ralabe in the laboratory. protons would travel faster than 
light. And et ws suppose that this proof proceed fom premises so obviously 
true chat ll competent physics acept his conchsion without reservation. 
‘But suppose tha conditions C never obeaia im nature, and that actually 0 
produce them in the laboratory would requie such an expenditure of 
sources that Jones and his colleagues decide not to carry out the exped 
ment. And suppose that, 26 a resuk, condiions C are never realized and 
fothing ever travel faster than light Is evident chat fal his were rue, we 
should have ro say that (A). while ec, snot a law of physis. Though, of 
course, ‘Nothing ever travels faster than light excep under conditions C° 
‘might be a law) 

‘The laboratories and resources that figure i this example are not essen 
salto ts point. Jones cou render some proposition false by performing 
sry ace doesnot in fact perform, even such a spl ata sing his hand 
at ertain tine this woukd be suficen o show that chat proposition snot 
‘law of 

“This completes my defense of he premises ofthe main argument nthe 
‘inal part ofthis paper. shall examine objections to this argument suggested 
by the atempesof various philosophers to establish the comunity of free 
‘will and determine, 


wv 


‘The most useful thing a philosopher who thinks chat che main argument 
does not prove its pot coud do woul! be to ty to show that some premise 
fof the argument Is fale oF incoherent, or that che angument begs some 
limportant question, or contains a term that i used equivocal, oF some: 
thing of that sor. In shor. he should get downto cases. Some philosophers, 
however: might continue to hold that fe ill nd determin nthe sense 
‘of Pat | ae compatible, but decline to try t0 pola out a mistake tn the 
argument. For rach a philosopher might arguc) we have. in everyday lie, 
‘tra for determining whether an ageat could have acted otherwise than 
hhe dhl and these eters determine the meaning of ‘could have acted 
otherwise’ to know the meaning of this phrase simply to know how 
apply these criteria. And since these criteria make no mention of determin: 
‘sm, anyone who thks that fre wil and determine are sacompathle is 
simply confused” 
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As vegans the argument of Parl (dis philosopber might continue) hs 


Now Lsuppose we do have ‘rter,n some sense of this overused word 
for the appbcation of ‘could hive done etherwie’, and I wil gant that 
Iowing the entra forthe application ofa term can plausibly be identi 
swith knowing is meaning, Whether the extra for apiving ‘could have 
done otherwise can (a t least one pospher has supposed") be taught 
by simple oxtcnsion s another question. However this maybe, the rier’ 
argument i simply iva To ae this tus examine simpler argument 
‘that makes the same mistake. 

(H> “Considee the doctrine of predestinarianism Predestnaians hold (that 
‘fam acts Forescen it 0 free, and (that al acts ae forescen by God 
(do ot claim tha anyone has ever bell his doctrine in precisely this fore) 
Now suppose we were so ange that proestinrianism mat be compute 
‘wth fre wil. since our ctera for appiying ‘could have done otherwise’ 
mae no ference to predestnaran. Obviowly this argument would be 
fnvabd, since predestinarianim i incompatible wth fee will And the only 
Alerence | can se between this angument andthe ‘tera argument for 
the compatbiky of free will ad termine i tha predestinaranis, 
‘une determin, i biol incompatible with fee wil. But, of cure 
‘theses may be incompunble with one another even this incompattity 
soe obvious ven f determinism can, ihe predestinarianism, be sce 10 
be incompatible with fre wil on the bas of «simple formal inference, 
there is nonetheless. a concepreal connection between the £w0 thes (ab We 
showed in ou defense of premise (6. The argument of Par I is intended 
to draw out the inpications ofthis connection. There may wel be a mistake 
fn the argument but Ido nose why anyone should thik that he very sea 
‘of sucha angen s msconceed 

[E}> thas ako been anged that fre wil exes termini, and, being self 
«consistent thes norton compat with dterminim. The argument, 
util itis. T sy of some person on some particular occasion hat he 
acted freely & obviously to say at Teast that he acted on that occasion 
Suppose, however, that we se someone's arm ise and later cana Out 
‘that there was no cause whatsoever for his arm's ising. Surly we should have 
to sy that hed realy aise his arm tall Rate, his arm's sng was a 
sere chance happening that hea ouscular twitch, had pothing 10 do with 
tum, Beyond the fact that happened to iawole a part of his body. A 
necessary condition for this person's really having rane his hand i that he 





Caused his and wore And surely "Ke cause means Ka characte dees 
nd hi caused 
T think that thee & a great dea of confusion i this argument, But to 
pose this confi woul ele slg cussion of many Hine ps 
inthe theory of agency. shall only point out that i this argument is 
supposed to refit the conclasion of Par Il sa gurateclect. For 1 
{hi no concn that ee wil incompatible wih the thes that every 
vent haa cause, bu rather with determin as defined a Pat Aad the 
‘lenin ofthis thesis doesnot etal that there ae caused even 
Ofcourse, one might yt construct «mar bu elvan argument for 
the falsity ofthe conclusion of art I Bu, 50a a8 can sce, the pause 
fof such an angumene would depend on the plasty of sopping that 
the present movernents of one's boy are not completely determined by 
pps wand the sate ofthe word Bere onc’ th, then these presen 
‘movements are not one's own doing bt rather mere random happenings 
‘And do ot se the least shred of pbusby this sppostion. 

[T> shat finaly consider the popular ‘conditional analysis’ argument for the 
compacta ie wil and determinism Acca tthe advocates this 
{ngrmen let us ll them conionalss’'~ what sateen ofthe form 


(8) Scould have dove X 
smeon i 
(9) WS had chosen to do X,$ would have done X= 


For example, ‘Smith coul! have saved the drowning child” means, 1/Smih 
tha chosen to save the drowning ci, Sith would ave sved the drown: 
lnc Thus, even if determinism is tue the conditional argue), its 
possible that Smith did not save ut cou hae saved the drowning child, 
since the conjanction of determinism with ‘Smith did nor save the child’ 
Aes not ental she fabity of 1 Sth had chosen to save the child. Smith 
‘would have saved the chi 

Most of the controversy about this argument center around the question 
‘whether isa correct analysis of (8) I shall not enter into the debate about 
‘whether this analysis correc. shall instead question the relevance of cis 
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‘chats wo the argument of Par Il. For tis nor dear thatthe main argument 
‘would be unsound if the condiional analysis were corec. Clearly the 
argument i nad whether or not (8) and (9) mean the same. But suppose 
the premises of the mass argument were rewsten 0 that every clause they 
contain tht is of form () i replaced by the corresponding cause of form 
(9)~ should we then see that any ofthese premises is fille? Let us ty this 
‘wah premise (6, which seems, prom fre tobe the crucial premise ofthe 
angument. We have: 





(62) teis not he case chat if had chosen to render false, J would have 
rendered L se. 


Now (6a) certainly seems true: If someone choowes to render file some 
ropostion Rand i Ri law of psc, shen surly he wil fi, This le 

argument for (62) seems obviously sound. But we cannot overlook the 
emi tet wrmeee might avorer «mis nd prs re 
‘construct a convincing argument that (6) false. Let ws, dherefore assume 
{for the sake of argument that (6) is demonstrably false. What would this 
show? I submi that would show that (62) doesnot mean the seme a (6), 
since (6) is a8 Lave argue, re. 

‘The same dilemma cononts the condsionali if he artemps to show, on 
‘the basis of the conditional analysis, that any-of the ether premises of the 
argument ilu Consider the argument got by replacing every clause of for 
(#) in the main argument withthe corresponding classe of form 9). Hall the 
Premises ofthis new angument ae ruc the main arguments according 10 
the condtionalit’s own theory, sound. If, on the ether hand, any of the 
premises ofthe new argument i fle, then (I would maletaia this premise 
‘sa counteretample tothe conditional analysis. should not be begging the 
{question agaist the condiionalt fm maintaining this, since 1 have ven 
Srgument forthe truth of each of dhe premises ofthe main argument, and 
‘nowhere in these anguments do assume thatthe conditional analysis wrong. 

Of course, any oF all of my arguments in defense of the premises ofthe 
‘main argument nay contain some misake, Bat unless the condkionalat 
could point to some such mistake. he would not accomplish much by 
showing that some statement be claimed was equivalent to one of its 
Premises was fle"? 
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‘Commentary on van Inwagen 


‘an nwagens shor pape. et pubsed in 1975, has become the lew clas for 
contemporary dustin of the fue of wheter oF not fee wil compatble with 
etrminom. The core of the paper sin section I where e prea the 
‘Consequence Agumen’ whose concson is hati determin is re, nobody 
‘an do aerwise tha what they actualy do: aim om which compat 
‘supposed to fell: Van wage clams thatthe argument aad args that 
‘ach ofthe premises is tre. Seton I andl set the scene by clang some core 
concept invoked nthe argument: cermin ad Taw of physic ston nd 
‘can’ ection Fal. in section 1 having presented the Consequence Argent, 
‘rebut some possible objections wo the argument 

‘The paper asa whole may seem somewhat dry and pedantic, bet do not be 
tempted to dismiss ia a Boring pace of logic chopping: afer all there i nothing 
boring about the thesis or which van tomage aging. The cae with which be 
<efines his terms andthe apparently water ph ature of his argument make ery 
‘aro see how one might objeto: and that means that's gong to take aot of 
thought o workout where semble nes of eco migh be ound apd, we hope 
you age there nothing boring about ht. 


Section 
Van Inwagen starts out by defining determine 


Prom [E}>. he moves on tothe question, Whats a law of physics? He lays out 
some sandard necesary conditions fr a propositions being a law of physic: must. 
be true and contingent, must not ental he exhtence of some concrete indivi, 
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"The Consequence Argument, which we shall rer to as (CA), stated at [E} 
has sx premises ~ (1) to (6) and 7) is the concasion. Van Inwagen doesnot 
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1 explain how the conclusion follows fom the premises: he simply asserts thatthe 
valde of (CA) can be ‘esablished by truth funcional logic. This, you will doubles 
be pleased to ear, presents us with a mice Jogi exercise. 





[Notice that, while the conclusion of (CA) makes 4 lain about 4 particular 
individual and a particular act say tat if determi & tre, judge J could 
‘no ave rie is hand at T nothing in the argument reson any pei fates 
‘of either the person oF the act If deterinis i tr, then the canjuncion of a 
‘complete description of the sate ofthe worl a some past time (,) and the laws of 
‘yc (L enals not only tha jadge J ries his arm aT that conjunction alo 
‘enti every single fact about what happened or will happen afer For example, if 
{i fice you had tas fo breast yesterday. then F cL entails that you did and, 
by (CA, you could not hve done otherwise. 

‘iaving presented the Consequence Argument, van nwapen proceds to defend 
‘each of is premises. Premises (1 10) are prety sraghtforward i's premises (0) 10 
(6) that are ks seraigtforward and corespontingly more controversial A closer 
Took a them wil help you to understand exactly how the argument works 

‘ets start with premise (4) Van lnwagen says that ths premise ks simply an 
lnsance of a more genceal principle, sated at [h>. which, he says, seems 10 be 
anaytc. (F you don't know what “anafyc” means just think of it as meaning 
‘neces re’ alternatively lok atthe definition of ‘analytic’ i the commentary 
‘on Davidson in chapter 3) Does this principle seem tre? The eset way to convince 
‘yourself thai a east looks pron face plausible sc run through a few examples. 
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Most key you wil find it impossible to think of a case where the principe fais 
to hold So perhaps van tawagen i ight thatthe priaiple i true. (This hasbeen 
spate. eg by David Lewis (1981) But Lewis's reasons for denying the principle 
are prety subtle ~ he doesnt simply come up with a plausbleseming counter 
example) 

‘Where ae we up to? Wel, 50 far things lok tke this. Suppose determinism is 
true. Then P&L entails (the proposition completely describing the sat ofthe 
worl atime 7). Sos judge J coukt have rendered P fale (by raising is hand) then, 
by the peincie just discussed, he coud have rendered P,&L fase. Premise () 55 
that fJ cook! have rendered fale then be coud have rendered fae. Van 
Iwan defends chi premise by caning i effect, that obviously one cannot eer 
Py au: one cannot render fe any proposition about the dan past, You cannot, 
for example, render tabetha the Spans Armada was deleted in 1585, or hat the 
Bate of Hastings ook plac i 1055, or that Ronald Reagan was nce President of 
the USA. Ielooks ike van tnwages's premise (5) prety plas. So J could have 
rendered P, fle, given that he could not have rendered P fase, i must be the 
«ase that he could instead have rendered fae. 

‘So our next question i: could J have rendered as? More generally, can anyone 
render any proposition which states a law of physics fae? Care & needed here, 
‘because there are ro mistakes i's easy to mae, 

First, people sometimes cll a scenic hypothesis that was once accepted but has 
since been proved 1 be fale a ‘aw. For example, we tak about ‘Newtons Second 
Law’ of motion: force = mass acceration, of F= ma. But Newton's Second Law 
turned out nto Be tue violated by objects traveling close othe speed of ight 
However, esblshing that Newioa's Second Law i falbe was not a matter of 
rendering law of physic fale. Rather it was a matter of establishing that a eran 
‘Proposition, F = ma, which people shout was Ine, wa not In at all even 
though we sil rather confusingly call that proposition ‘Newton's Second Law’) 
Rendering aw ise (n van Inwagen's ene) sox the same a efitng or falsifying 
a scenic hypothe. 
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Second, you might belied wo reson 2 flows: Wa prpostin states law of 
ysis then the proposition mat be re in ore for sate a enue Iw. The 
fact tha the proportion sates aw xa thatthe propotion tre. So ofsrewe 
tno render Ele any propstion tat ses 3 of phys That concen 
‘would make van wagers chim that we cannot enc fale ei 

“The above line of teaoning mistaken. OF coune, if we gram that some 
proposition P actualy sates s lw of pyc, hen we Know that, gen that 
{Saumptio,noehing anyone has aaaly done oc wil eer do wil render P ibe, 
Sine by asumption. Piss ise bt re ice tates ew) Ba tn ogi 
consequence ofthis just by te tha nobody col! hae bu render Pas 

"To se why, compare the cae where propostio P states some more mundane 
tech that Helen ha ost or break chs moming sy we grat tha Piste, 
then we know that. gen that apron, noting anyone ha al done owl 
‘er do wil render ae. Burt mandy ne logic consequence fh, ja by 
tet that nobody cult hae rendered P fae. The fat that Helen had out for 
‘weakens that she di’ skip break. Buti does’ ental that she wat 
sae, tthe ine, to sip breast. Ale al the later were logical consequence 
‘ofthe former, we woul ned the Consequence Ament nthe fist plac! 

Having dak wth couple of common conceptions abot what meant 0 ak 
whether anyone ean reer fae propntion stating slaw of ys, we cat now 
set buck van lnwagen’s ase tot He argues at [> thatthe answer 
‘conceptual th part of what aw” mean thatthe laws of ysis camot be 
rendered ise. 

‘Van Tnwagen sere appealing 0 4 stand cai about the diference between 
those generalizations hit ar ie and those hat ar ot. Consider the following two 
clams 


1) Nothing ever travels faster than ight. 


1) No lump of sli gold weighs (nor ever has weighed, nor ever wall weigh) 
‘more than 1000 bg 


Bodh aims are (ers suppose) te: but aga e's suppose. une (i), sates a 
law of physics fe doesnot simpy heppen to be tru. What might something in 
pariculag, i) ~ merely happening tobe true" ammount to? Wel ome way we tight 
try to cash that thoughe out i by saying that someone coud i they had the 
incinaion and enough money, reader () fae: somcone cull buy vast quantities 
‘of gland make them ito asl lamp weighing more than 100. reall is 
true then nobony wil i fic, ever do this But even though nobody ever has done t 
‘or wil do it someone cou do 

‘We might therefore try to articulate what is inwoved in the fact that) does not 
merely happen tobe tr by saying that nobody ould reer () ie: no mater ow 
much money or ingenuity they had. they would never manage to get something 10 
‘rae! faster han light. jst can't be done The laws of physi place constraints on 
what can and ant happenin the work constrains rom wich we cannot break re, 








Ufa his sound uty vow o you, then of curse you willacep premise (6) 
Ieshould Be noe, however tat ome shor have dened het the lw of phys 
race comma wr mth sms rege fort be the cae chat we eam 
fender ther le cer emanple Beebe and Mle 200. 

‘Alin although (CA looking sand (sound argument valid angunen 
wth toe premiss and 0s a rc comcston). The premises realy do alco 
tre, and the apne ceria a (We hve mene pain hat sme 
‘lcnoper hire sempre to deny prem (2) o prema (6) br would ake 
{oo far id to pel ot the dca othe sem yu mig ke o chase they 
up fr yours) 


Looking back to the beginning of section Il, you'l se that van Inwagen easier 
‘sumed without argument that to deny that men have fe will assert that what 
| man doer do anal what he ean do coincide’. Ard tis just this assumption ~ or, to be 
Preche, the weaker asumption that fone cannot do otherwise than what ane 
‘crually does then one does not act ftely ~ that he needs to take him from the 
conchision ofthe consequence argument to the thesis of incompatblsm. And 40 
fae way to eect incompunbim ~ a way that doesnot require one to find ful in 
(CA)- woulda ht myn. The oe pepe by Dent, emt 


Section V 


‘The final section ofthe paper deals with three diferent ways in which one might 
tempt to argue that fee will and determinism are compatible afterall. 

“The int objection to icompatiam, and van Inwagen's response. can be quite 
hard to fll: bu the bask ea s realy quite straightforward and focuses on what 
we mean when we sa. soandso could have done otherwise 


“Typically, we think of cases involving coercion of compulsion a being cases where 
‘oe could not hive done otherwise. Suppose Sam steals from a shop. We might be 
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Inclined to say tha he could not hve refiained from stealing fhe isa Ueptomaniac, 
‘or ifsomeone was holing 2 gun to his back and vowed to sboot Sam ihe faed ro 
‘seal anything nthe absence of such features, we would be inclined to say that Sam 
ould have done otherwise 

"Now, suppote that these kinds of festure absence of ordinary kinds of coercion oF 
‘constrain, say ~ constitte rena for determining that an agent could have done 
‘otherwise: is just part ofthe meng of could have done otherwise’ that a ation 
meeting these erera counts as am action the ageat could have refained from 
performing, Then. given that an action can satiny those criteria whether or not 
<eterminism i tru, it loks ike ~ given this conception of what takes tobe such 
that one could have done otherwise ~ the truth of determinism could not possibly 
‘null that we can never do otherwise than what we actually do. For the ruth of 





“The econ agument fo compatibiin an trwagen acc, t E>, sys that 
singe fee wil es determanten, st mast be compte with determin — 
‘otherwise fee will would be compu with nether determi nor the deni 
‘of determi. So, ee the thesis hat we have ree wl consent compat 
tse ee. 


“The fin angen for compass, [> ype to what i andar led 
the ‘condioal sno eal he dome oer. Th arent ft 
fellows Since (according 1 the cndona ants of cold he done eerie) 


that (8 ean be tue even i determinism i ere. So determinism & compatible with 
the thei that we can somexaes do otherwise than what we actully do, 
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\Van tnwagen finishes by making i clear where the bunden of proof now Hes nthe 
‘debate between compactilts and incompatibilsts. He has presented an argument 
for incompastilism ~ an argument that looks valid and each of whose premises 
seems plausble. And he has argued that each of the standard arguments for 
compaibism fas. So the burden of proof now les squarely with the compaibis: 
if compatbl s tobe 2 defer thes, there mast he something wrong with van 
Inwagens argument The compatiblst thus need to provide a convincing objection 
to van Inwagen's argument for tncompatibim, 


Daniel Dennett, ‘Could Have Done 
Otherwise’ (extract from Elbow Room) 


1, Do We Care Whether We Could Have Done Otherwise? 


In the mit ofall the dscord and disagreement among philosophers about 
Sree wil there are few calm iolande of near unanimity A van Inwagen 


‘Atm a pionphers gre tat» necemay condition fo holding an agent 
response foram act Bees thatthe agent cold hae reaed fom 
eroring hut ct (van kage 1975, 198) 


But if this is 40, then whatever else I may have done in the preceding 
chapters. I have nor yet touched the central issue of fee wil for I hive 
‘no yet declared 4 positon on the “could have done otherwise” principe: 
the principle that hols thar one has acted feely (and responsibly) only fone 
‘oul have done otherwie. Ks tne, tI, to turn to this central, stable 
tare in the logis geography ofthe fre wil problem. Fit I wil show that 
thes widely acepted principle simply false. ‘Then | will tum to some 
‘residual problems about the meaning of an” ~ Austin’ frog atthe bottom 
ofthe beer mug see chapter one of Ethw Room. . 1). 

“The “could have done otherwie” principle has been dcbated for gener 
ions and the fivoite strategy ofcompatiis ~ who must show tha ree 
‘will and determinism are compatible afer all - isto maintain that “could 
Ihave dane otherwise” does not mean what seems a fist to mean; the 
sense ofthe phrase denied by determina i eelevant to the sense requied 
{or fed. Ie 30 obvious that chs is what the compabiists have 0 
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‘ay that many skepic view the proffered compathis “analyses” of the 


meaning of “could have done otherwise” as lle more than self deceived 
special pleading. James 1921, p. 148) called this theme “a quagmire of 
fvasion” and Kant (Crigue of Practical Rasion, Abbot translation 1873, 
96) called ia “wrerched subterfuge.” 

Instead of rising to the defense of any of the earlier analyses - many of 
which ae quite dlensble so far as I can se ~ I will go on the offensive 
1 wil ame tha whateer “could have done otherwise” actually means, tis 
‘ot what we are interested in when we care about whether some act wit 
freely and responsibly performed. There i a8 van Inwagen notes, something 
‘ofa tration of simply assuming that dhe arin favoring the “could have 
done otherwise principe are Secure But philosophers who do assume this 
do soi spt of uty obvious and familar grounds for dou. 

‘One of the few philosophers to challenge tis Frankfurt, who has invented 
«highly productive intuiton pump that generates counterexamples many 
flavors cane of overetermination, where an agent deliberately and know 
Inly chose to do something, but where ~ thanks typically vo some hovering 
bbogeyman -ifhe had’ so chosen, the bogeyman would have seen to it that 
the di the thing anyway (Frankfurt 1949, but sce alo van Inwagen 1978 and 
1983, and Pacher 1982). Here the basic, seippeddown tution pump 
(nin the bells and whistles onthe variations, which will not concern ws — 
bt only because we will not be relying on them): 


Jones hates Sth and decides, ul pension of is aus, to murder 
him. Menmwhie Hack. the nefarious newrosagcon (remember hi. who 
sh wants Sieh dnd as planted srething i Joe brain otha at 
‘ate oer changes Ma maid (and chicken ot), Black, by ping bs pec 
thtiom can pu ones Buck o his murderous rack tn the event Back des 
Ine 0 imervene; Jones does the ded lon his om. 


tn sucha cate, Frankfort clams, the person wou be responsible for his 
deed since he chon thal die deliberation and wholeheaiednes, 
‘ple ofthe lrking presence ofthe overdcterminer whose hidden presence 
‘aks ithe case that Jones coulda have done eerie 

accep Par’ analysis of these cases (that 1 think they can be 
<lefered agains the objections asd by van trwagen. Fiche and others, 
Sn think these thought experiments are welt pte of thir invocation 
of imaginary bogeymen. fr they daw atemion to the importance, fOr 
‘esponsbity of the actual causal chan of deberavon and che running 
‘rough the agent = whatever maybe happening eer 

But Fankur’s szategy sem to me to be inuficenty anbidous 
Although he takes hs countertampls to show thatthe “cold have done 
ostherwie” pnp which he cals the pipe af erate posites 
SS tmemedably be, hs counteresamples are cathe spec an uniely 





‘eases, and they invite the defender of the principle vo wy fora pach: modify 


oe 


‘the principle slightly to take cae of Frankfur’s woublesome cases Exovc 
‘ircumstances do litle or nothing to dispel the ison that inthe normal 
tun of things where such overdtermination sacking the regnant prnple 
is indeed that if « person could not have refrained (could not have done 
‘otherwise, he woulel nor beheld responsible. But infact, wil argue it is 
Seldom that we even sm wo care wheter or nota person could have Jone 
‘otherwise. And when we do, st affen because we wish to daw the 
‘opposite conclsion about responsiblity from the one tradition endorses. 

Mere stand.” Lither sad “I can do no other” Luther claimed that he 
‘could do no other, that his conscience made impossible fo hi to recat. 
“He might. of course. have been wrong. or have been deliberately evestaung 
‘the trath. Bat even fhe was - perhaps expecially ihe was — his declaration is 
{testimony to the fict that we simply do not exempt someone from blame or 
praise for an at because we thik he could do no ober. Whatever Luther 
was doing he was not trying to dock 

"There are cases where the claim “I can do no other” i an avowal of 
fray: suppose what | ought vo dois gt on the plane and fly ro safry, but 1 
stand rooted on the ground and confess I can do no other = because of my 
Irrational and ebibtating fear of fying tn much a case can do no othe 
aim, because my rational contol faculty i naire. But in other ease 
like Lather, when I say I cannot do otherwise I mean Ieannor because | see 
10 ceatly what the station ts and ecaue my eational control faculty at 
‘impaired. t's too obvious what 0 do; reason dictates it; would have to be 
‘mad to do otherwise, and since happen not to be mad, 1 cannot do 
‘otherwise. (Notice, by the way, that we say i was “up to” Lather whether 
‘or not to recant, and we do ot fel tempted to rescind that judgment 
‘when we learn that he claimed he could do no other. Notice, t00, that we 
‘often say things ike this “IF t were up to me, 1 know for certain what 
woul do.") 

"hope i is crue — and think t very Wlely is true ~ dat t would be 
‘nponsibie to induce me to torture an nocent person by offering me a 
‘thousand dollars. Ah" comes the abjcton ~ “but what sfsome ev space 
rates were hong the whole world ransom, and promised not to destroy 
‘the world i only you would torture an innocen person? Woul! that be 
something you woul! find impossible to do?" Probably not, but 40 what? 
"Thats aval diferent cave. M what one i interested ini whether under the 
‘specfied crcumstances | could have done otherwise, then the other case 
‘mentioned is une irrelevant. | chimed it would not be possible to induce 
‘me to torcure someone for « thosend dellan. Those who hold dear the 
rice of “could have done otherwise” ae always insisting that we shoud 
look 3 whether one could have done otherwise cal the same circum: 
stances | dain something saronger; claim that { could not do ctherwise 
‘ven in any roughly sia case would never agree to torture an innocent 











pesson for a thousand dollars Ir would make ao difernce, I claim, what 
tone of voice the brber used, or whether or not I was tied and hungry. or 
‘whether the proposed victim was well iluminated or partialy concealed i 
shadow. Iam, Uhope, iumune to al such offer. 

[Now why would anyone's innuitions sugges that fam right hen if and 
when I ever have sccason to refuse sich an offer, my refusal would not 
‘count as a responsible act? Perhaps dhs is whar some people thik: they 
think tha 1 were right when I claimed 1 could nox do otherwise in such 
cases. I would be some sort of zombie, “programmed” alvays to refuse 
thowsnd dolar bribes. A genuinely free agent they think, must be more 
volatile somehow if am 10 beable wo listen to veason, sam tobe Desble 
fn the eght way, they think, | mustn't be too dogmatic. Even i the most 
preposterous cases, then, must beable to see that “ere are two sides 0 
‘every question." I mast be able to pause and weigh up the pros and cons of | 
this suggested bit of lucrative torture. Bur the only way I could be const 
‘ed s0 that I cam abrays “sce both sides” — no matter how preposterous 
‘ne side is by Being coastted otha nany ptr ese" could have 
done otherwise” 

That would he fillcious reasoning Seeing both ses ofthe question docs 
‘0€ require that one not be overwhelmingly persuaded. i the end, by one 
side. The flexibility we want a response agent ro have i the Meaty 0 
recognize the one i-ziion case in which thanks to that thousand dollar, 
not otherwise obtainable, the work can be saved (or whatever) But the 
general capacity to respond flexibly in such cases doesnot at all eguie that 
fone “oul have done otherwise” nthe patel case, but only that under 
some variations in the crcumstances ~ the variations that matter ~ one 
‘would do otherwise. 

Te might be wseful to compare rw cases that seem quit diferent at fst, 
bet belong on a conti, 


1. Suppose {know that iT ever sce the fall mona, 1 wil probably run 
amok and mur the frst person se. So make careful arrangements 
to have myself locked up ina windewles om on several nights each 
‘month. (ams thus rendered anate to do the awful things I would do 
otherwise. Moreover. iis thanks to my own responsible efforts that I 
have Become unable todo thete things. A fancfl case, 90 doubt, but 
consider the neat case, which 6 somewhat more realist. 

2. Suppote I know that if (ever sce a voluptuous woman walking 
tunescorted in 4 deserted place I sill probably be overcome by hut 
and eape her. So I educate myself about the horrors of rape from the 
‘woman's poine of iew. and enliven my sense of the Brutality of the 
crime so dramatically that iT happen to encounter mich a woman in 
such strats, 1am suse to do the awfal thing 1 would have done 
otherwise. (What may convince me chat I would otherwise have dane 





‘this thing i that when the occasion aries I experience a considerable 
Jnner rum; discover myself shaking the bars of the cage U have bail 
for myself) Thanks to my caer responsible efforts, I have become 
quite immune to this rather more common sort of posesion | have 
‘done what bad to be done to render certain courses of action anthinkate 
to me. Like Lather, I ow can do no other. 


Suppose to get back lhe way to reais tha our parents and eachers 
Anow that if we grow up without amoral education, we willbecome nish 
srastworthy and possibly dangers people. So they arrange 1p educate 
{sand thanks other response efforts, our minds eel rom thoughts of 
laren. teacher and vkence. We find uch ateroathes wna under 
snow oem curtances and morenet hae Been aught think bead 
{or ouneles and to corbute to our on maal development. Does a 
considerable prt of being a reponse person consis making oneself 
‘able to do the things one would be blamed for doing fone di them? 
Dosophers have often nod, uneasy. thatthe dfficuk moral problem 
«ase th decisions that might go ether wa. are not the ono ven the 
‘most frequent. sorts of decison or which we old people responsible, They 
ave seldom ten thet heart. however, and aed wheter the “ould 
fave done otherwie™ pin was mpl wrong 

gran that we do indeed ote ask ourches wheter an agent coul ave 
ne otherwise ~ and in particular whether or not we ouslves could hive 
‘done otherwise ~ in the wake of some regretable act. But we never show 
‘any interest in trying oanewe the quewion we have presemaby jus ake 
Defender ofthe pipe soppose tha here sense of couk have Jone 
cotherwine”acconng to which f determin tue, Ho one ever could 
hve done otherwise than hed. Sapp hey at igh tht thee cha 
sensei the sense we end when we we the words “cull he have dane 
teri” t nara am ngury nan agents responsi fo aac 
‘he commits? ie noe In poring sch ngs we maifenly ore he 
sort of ivetgations that woald have to be pursed if we relly were 
ftereted i the atwer 10 that ston, the metaphysics ucson 
hour whether oe no the agent was completely determined by the state 
ofthe une that stan o perform that acon 

Xf our esponsbty relly dd hnge a hs major phsophil raion 
raison the question of whether we eve oul! do otberwise than we 
fic do exactly hos cmon, we would be faced with mos peclat 
problem of ignorance would be uni the extreme, gen what now 
Seems to be the cae 8 physic, that anjone would ever know whether 
Snyone has ever heen response For todays orthodoxy tit ndetemin 
‘nm cigs at the substi eve of quantum mechanic, 10 the absence of 
any general and acre argument for une Sern ome 
{or all we know that cur decons and acons are truly the maid, 
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‘macroscopic elects of quinnumeel indeteminacies occurring in out 


brain. But is abo pose. forall we know. that een though indcermin 
tam regs in our beans atthe subatomic quantum mechanical level, our 
‘macrcopl econ anda are al themes determined the quan 
fcc cul! jx as well be scanceling. not amplified (a i by onan 
Seige counters im the neurons). And i extreme ue, gen the 
conrplesty af the bana even the molecular evel a complet fr which 
the word “ssonomial” & avast understatement). that we could ver 
develop good evidence tht any pari act was such langescle ect, 
‘of ical wbstomic indeterminacy. Soi semeone's espony fer an 
dex dd hinge on whether, atthe moment of decson, dat decison was 
(rend determined by apr sate of he word then barn. wiampbant 
‘etum of unierl determinism in micro (which woul rae out ll 
‘esponsbty on this view) the ods ate ery hey that we will neve ave 
fy reason to belie of any parla at that was or was ot reponse 
“The ential aieence wouk be tery insratable from every mACTOED 
vamage pint and praca insruuble from the most sophisticated 
microphysical vantage poi imaginable 

Some philosophers might take comfort whi conclsion, butt woul 
sen that enya plslosoper cold ake emf To sy the ey least 
{Shard othe Seoul the ea that something that could matter 40 much 
could be 30 magniiceay beyond ou hen. (Or lok atthe pot anecer 
‘vay the who ai toc hat they Rave performed act ach that they 
Could have done otherwise ia exc those cumstances mst ami that 
they proc this presumabiy empirical fc without beet ofthe ghest 
shred of evidence, and without the set hope of ever ong ny such 
evidence) 

Given the sheer imponibity of condictng any mcaningfol investigation 
Inc the question of whether or not anager could hae dove aherwise 
‘what cam people think they are doing when they atk that question In 
Partcult eases? They must tke themsces to be asking some other 
auesion. They ae righ: they are asking 2 moch beter question. a few 
Frople have been akingthe unanawerable napa question they were 
{ete iat ic by philosophy) The question people are real intrested in 
tsking is eter question fortwo reasons: ts usualy empl answer 
tle, ands answer mater: For mot ony i the wadinal metaphyi 
{uestonunanawerable is answer, ee you knew would be usc. 

‘Wha good would td vo Know bout «particular agent that on sme 
caso or on every oc) he cou have done ater than he il) OF 
‘hat he could nor ave dove cherwae than he da Let take the ater case 
fies. Suppose you knew (Because God tod you, resumabiy) chat when Jones 
pulled the wget and murdered his wife a ne be could mt have done 
Otherwise That a ghenJonesmicroateat andthe complete icrostatof 
Joes envionment including the praveaional et ofan Sa ano 





‘0 at no ater Jones rajectory was posible than the uajectary he took IF 


Jones were ever put Bock into exactly that sate agai, in exacly that circum 
‘ance, he wou pull the trigger agai. And if he were put in that tate a 
‘pulion umes he would pull the sgn 2 allo times 

[Now if you leamed this, would you have learned anything about Jones? 
‘Would you have learmed anything about his character, for instance, oF his 
ely Behavior on merely similar occasions? No. Akhough people are 
physical objects which like atoms or bull earings or bridges, obey the 
Jaws of physics. they are not only more complicated than anything ese we 
know in the universe, they ae also designed tobe so sensitive to the passing 
show thr they never canbe inthe same microstate twice. One does even 
Ihave to descend to the atomic level 10 establish this. People lear, and 
remember, ard get bored, and shift their attention, and change tei inte 
‘ss 50 incessantly. that a8 good as saftey uiely tha any person is 
‘ve in the same (gros) pycologcal or cogs state on two occasions, And 
ths would be true even if we engineered the surrounding environment to be 
"ueay the same” on diferent occasions ~ if only because the second time 
around the ageat would no doubt think somthing that went unthough the 
fist ime, lke "Oh my this all ems so wer familar; now what did do 
Tas sme” see chapter two ff Ekew Room p33) 

‘Thete is some point in determining how a bride i caused to react 10 
some very accurately specified circumstances, since those may be circum- 
stances will actually encounter ts presen sate on a fate occasion. But 
‘there would be no payin understanding to be gained by determining the 
‘microcausation of the behavior of a human being, in some particular 
‘ireumstance, since he wil certainly never confront that micro circumstance 
gain and even if he di, he would certaaly be i a sigaiicanly diferent 
retive sate a the time. 

‘Learning (from God, again) that» parcular agent was nat thus deter 
‘mined to act would be learning something equally ide, fom the point of| 
‘iew of character assesment or planning forthe furue. AB we saw in 
chapter fire the undetermined agent willbe no more flexible, no more 
erate, no more sensitive 9 uances, no more reformable, than his 
etermiistic cousin. 

‘So if anyone is interested at alli the question of whether or not one 
‘could have done otherwise in exactly the same circumstances (and internal 
stat) this wil have co bea particularly pure metaphysical cuiosty~ thats 
0 95 curiosity so pure a to be utter lacking in any ulterior motive, 
since the answer could not concenably make any noticeable derence 0 
the way the workd went. 

‘Why. though. docs sil scem as f there ought to bea vat diffrence, 
somehow: vishle from the ordinary human vantage point, between 2 work! 
‘a which we could not do otherwise and 3 world én which we could? Why 
should determinism sil seem so appalling? Pechaps we ate mised by the 








God eye-view image. “ab pce armas" which we spy our own Me 
tajectriesin space and time lid our from birth to death in a singe, fixed, 
rigid, unbranching. foerdimensional “space-time worm.” pinned to the 
‘ual bic and unable to move. (Causation, in Hume's Be metaphors 
“the cement of the universe” (Mackie 1974), 30 pethape we sce entire 
lives a8 cst in cone, eapped ke a fs in the unchanging sab of space: 
‘ime, 

‘Whar we woul ike, seems, is forsomecone to show us that we can move 
ston in that mem. But this confusion; i we fel this yearning I is 
because we have fonguten that time is one of the dimensions we have 
spatiaize in our image Scanning from let to eight & scanning fom past 
to fuure and a vertical sie of ou image captures a single moment in time. 
"To have elbow room in that medium ~ to be abe to wiggle and squirm in 
between the fixed points of bith and death for tstance ~ would not be 0 
have the power to choosen an undetermined way. bu to have the power to 
choose two oF more coures atom Hine 

Is that what we want 1 have our cake and ea 100? To have chosen 
otk to marry and to remain wamarsed, otk to pall the trigger and to drop 
the gun? If hat s the variety of fee will we wane then whether oF not it 
‘might be worth wanting, we can be que confident that must ede us — 
unless peshaps, we adope Everett's many- words interpretation of quantum 
‘mechanics, in which cae it just might follow that we do lead a zlon lives 
(hough our many aker egos, alas, could never get together and compare 
notes 

If we let goof that fantasy and ask what we relly soberly want, we find a 
more modest hope: whe there are indeed times when we would give 
Anything to be able 10 go back and undo something An the past, we 
recognize that the past closed for us and we would play sete for an 
“open future.” Bur what woukl an open future be? A fare in which our 
deliberation is fective: future n which decide to do A then Lil do A, 
tnd AT decide to do B then | wil do B; a forue in which — since only one 
favre s pombe ~ the only possible ding that can appen i the thing f 
‘decide in the end vo do, 





2. What We Care About 


‘eis woiely chen that i marters whether or not a person could have done 
otherwise (when we look microscopically closely at the causation involved) 
‘what ithe other question that wear really intrested in when we ask “but 
‘oul he have done otherwise” 

Once more I am going to use the tactic of fist answering a simpler 
(question about simpler enites. Consider similar question that might 
aise about our deterministic robot, the Mask 1 Deterministic Deliberator. 





By bypothess, bees as nite Me as a deterministic machine on a 
deterministic planet. so that whatever 1 does, it could not have done 
‘otherwise, sf we mean tht inthe src and metaphysical sense of those 
‘words that philosophers have concentrated an. Suppose then that one fine 
Marian day it makes a regrerable mistake; it concoct and executes a 
scheme that destroys something valuable ~ another robot, pethaps. 1am 
‘Bo supposing, for the moment that can regret anything, but jst cat its 
esigpers, back on Earth, regret what s has done, and find themselves 
‘wondering a wonder that might naturally be expressed: could it have done 
thew? 

‘They know ic a determine system, of course, so they know beter 
‘than to ask che metaphysical question. Their question concerns the design of| 
‘the robot fr in the wake of his regretable event they may wis ¥o redesign 
‘eighty. o make this sot ofevet less key inte frre. What they wane 
to know of course, is what information the robot was relying on, what 
‘reasoning o planning it di, and whether id “enough” ofthe right sor of 
‘reasoning or planning, OF course in one sese of "enough they know the 
‘abot dd not do enough ofthe right sort of thing if tha. it would have 
done the right thing, Bust may be that the tbo’ design in ths cae could 
‘0 realy be improved. For i may be that it was making optimal use of 
‘optimally designed heuritic procedures ~ bur this time, unlucky, the 
Iheuitic chances i took didnt pay off Pu the robot ina similar situation 
‘nthe future, and thanks to no more than the fact that is pedo and 
‘umber generators ina different sate, wll do something dierent; in fet 
‘i will usally do the right thing. Is tempring toad cowl have done the 
right thing on this oeasion ~ meaning by this that it was well enough 
designed, at that time, to have done the right thing (its “character” not 
impugned, es faire depended on nothing but the fact that something 
undesgned (and unantcptable) happened to intervene in the process in a 
ay that made an unfortunate difference 

‘Aheuitic program i not guaranted to yield the “right” or sought afer 
result Some heuristic programs are beter than others, when one fis t 
‘may be possible to diagnose the Gaiue a assignable to some charactertie 
‘weakes ints design. But even the best are not fooiproot, and when they 
{ail as they sometimes mast. there may be no reason at ll forthe failure: as 
Cole Porter woul ay was fst one of those things. 

‘Such failures are not the only cases of fhres that wil “count forthe 
designers as cases where the sytem “could have done otherwise.” If they 
‘dscover thatthe root's aur, on this occasion, was due a freak’ bit oF 
dust that somehow defied to a place where it could disrupt the system, 
‘they may decide that this was such an unlikely event that there i no cll 10 
recesgn the system to guard against recurrence They will ote tha, 
the miroparicubr cae, their robot could not have done otherwise 
moreover, If (by temotest possibiy) & ever found self in exactly the 





Same circumstance again, would fil again. But the designers wil realize 
that they have no rational interest in doing anything to improve che design 
ofthe robot. It failed on the occasion, but is design is nevertheless above 
reproach. There ia ference benween beng opty dese ad being 
Inflible. [See chaper seven of EBow Room} 

Consider yet another sort of case. The robot has 3 ray gun that fires 
with 9.9 percent acuracy. That ssa. sometimes, overlong distances, 
fas wo hit che target was alming at. Whenever i mises, the engineers 
‘want to know something about the mis: was it due to some systematic error 
{n che controls, some foible or aw that wil keep coming up, oF wa just 
fone of those things ~ one of those “acs of Gad” in which in spite of an 
‘rreproachable execution ofan opeimally designed aiming routine, the thing 
jst narrowly missed? There wil rays be sach cae: the goal isto ep 
‘them 19a minimum ~ consistent with costeffecveness ofcourse. Beyond a 
cera point, it nt worth caring about ers. Quine (1960, pp. 182 and 
239) notes that engineers have a concept of more than passing philosophical 
tnterest: the concept of “don'teares” ~ the cates that one i rational to 
‘ignore. When they are scsi chat a particular mis was a don'care they 
‘may shrug and say: "Well, could have been 3 hit" 

‘Whae concerns the engineers when they encounter misperformance én 
‘hele robot is whether oF not the misperformance 2 telling one: does it 
reveal something about a pater of syatematic weakness, kely 1 recur, oF 
an inappropriate and inaumpcious Hnking between sort of cumstances 
and sort of reactions? this tof thing apt to happen agai, or wast de 
to the coincidental convergence of fundamentally independent factors, 
highly wily to recur? To get evidence about this they gore the micro. 
etal, which wil never be the same again i any case, and just average over 
‘hem. analyzing the robot into a fie array of marecopicaly defined sates, 
‘organized in wich a way that there are links between the various degrees of 
feedom of the system. The question they then auk this are the hk the 
right inks forthe tak? 

"This rationale for igoring microdeterminism (wherever i may “Wn 
Principle” exist) and squinting just enough to blr such fine distinctions 
‘neo probability related states and regions that canbe rata as homo- 
geneous is cea, secure, and unproblematic in science, particularly in en 
fineerig and biology. a8 we have acen. (See Wiener 1948 and Wimsatt 
1980.) Thar does not mean, of course, that his i lo just the night way 10 
think of people. when we are wondering ifthey have acted responsibly. Bat 
here is # lotto be said for i 

‘Why do we ask “could he have done otherwise” We ask it because 
something has happened that we with to interpret. An act as been por 
formed, and we with to understand how the act came about, why it came 
bout, and what meaning we should attach 1 #. That, we want to know 
‘what concusons to dra ftom it about the future. Does itll ws anything 








‘about the agents character, for inmance? Docs ic sugges a ericem of the 
‘agenc that might, i presented propery ead the agent o improve his ways 
‘ome regard? Can we learn from this incident that his snot am agent 
‘who can he rusted to behave similarly on simular ocasions inthe fare? I 
‘one held his character constant, but changed the circumstances in minor ~ 
‘or even major ~ ways would he alow always do the same lamentable sont 
(of thing? Was what we have just observed 2 “uke,” or was it a mani 
avon of a “robust” uend ~ a wend chat persis, of is constant, over an 
imerestingly wide vanety of conditions? 

‘When the agent in question is oneself this rationale is even more plainly 
‘viable. Suppose I find have done something deadfl. Who cares whether, 
‘exactly the circumstances and state of mind 1 found myself, | could have 
done something else I dda do something ese, and is too late 10 undo 
what I did. But when 1 goto interpret what I di, what do I earn about 
myself? Oughe Ito practice the sort of maneuver I botched, in hopes of 
‘making it more reliable, lest vulnerable 4 perturbation, or would that be 
wasted effort? Would it be a good thing, 0 fara cam tl, fo me to ry 10 
adjust my habits of thought i such sors of eases inthe fara? 

‘Knowing that Iwill always be somewhat a che mercy ofthe consider. 
tions that merely happen to occu to meas time rashes on, knowing that 1 
‘cannot entirely contol this process of deliberation, I may take steps tobias 
the hkelhood of certain sorts of considerations routinely "coming to mind” 
‘in certain erica stuations. For instance might try o culate the habit of| 
‘counting to tea in my mind before saying anything at all aboot Ronaht 
Reagan, having learoed that the deliberation time thus gained pays off 
Inandomely in cutng down egrttable outbreaks of ntemperate commen 
tary, Or might decide that no matter how engromued in conversation 1am, 1 
‘must lear to ask mysef how many gases of wine {have had every time 
ce someone hovering hospitably near my glas with a bottle, This time 1 
‘made afoot of myself the situation had been quite diferent, | certainly 
‘would have done otherwise: if the situation had been virtually the same, 1 
‘might have done otherwise and I might not. The main thing i o ee 1 
‘hat wl jolly well do otherwise tn sar stations in the fate, 

‘That, certainly. isthe healthy aru to take towaed the regrettable pats of 
‘one's recent pas. isthe self applied version ofthe engineers attitude toward 
the persisting weaknestes inthe design of the robot. OF course if1 would 
‘ber find excuses than improve eyel, may dwell the fc that | don't 
have to "take responsiblity for my action, ince Ican always imagine a more 
fine grained standpoint fom which my predicament looms larger than Ido. 
(AF you make yourself eally smal you can esternaize virtually everything) 

In chapter seven I wil sy more about the rationale for being generous 
‘with one’s selFacriptions of responsibilty. But for now I wil jst draw 
tention to a falar sor of case n which we hone inthe vit of asking 
‘whether we really could have done otherwise, and then (wisely) back off 








‘One often says, afer doing something awful, “Tn trably sorry: simply 
never thought ofthe consequences: itsmply dda occur to me what harm | 
‘was doing!” This loks almost ike the beginning of an excuse ~"Can I help 
st what occurs to me and what does” ~ bat heady selfcontrliers shun 
this path. They take responsibilty for what might be very likely is, just an 
“aecident" jst one of those things. That way. they make themselves less 
hey tobe “acldent™ wits ithe Future. 


‘Commentary on Dennett 


“The tide of Dennet’ chapter (fom which we have omitted she fia section andthe 
foornotes) tells us where inthe compatibim /incompatibiam dapute his attention 
will be focused ~ and you don't have to gee very fir io i to realize that he 
efending compacts. In particular, his target i the incompucbiist claim that i 
matters ~ tha esters for moral responsibilty and fr fie will~ whether or not we 
«an do otherwise (raise our arms, say) she the exact condvons that we happen 1 be 
‘in down tothe tiniest detail Dennets overall clini that this jst does not, ad 
should not, mater tall 

"The chapter is considerably more fee-wheeling shan van Inwagen's paper: While 
this undoubeedly makes Denaets chapter more of pleasure to read through, aso 
makes ic considerably harder ro tell exactly whar het up to. Roughly though the 
text breaks down a follows Inthe first section, Derett argues that when i cones 
to moral responsibilty, simply does nok matter whether or not we could have dane 
‘otherwise in the incompatblis’ sense of could have done otherwise" (or even in a 
more relaxed sense of ‘ou have done otherwise) Inthe second section, he argues 
‘that cere i sense of ‘could have done otherwise that does mater tow, but tht 
‘the ability to do otherwise in this sense doesnot require the faluty of determinism, 





Section 1 


Dennett sats out by noting that most philosophers ae agreed thatthe ability to do 
otherwise ta neeesury condton for moral repay (Recall she dacuson | 
‘moral responsibilty and fee wall in the lrodction to this chapter) He then, at 
[fp brety desenbes Harry Frankfur’s case of the ‘nefarious neurosurgeon’ 
{frankfurt 1949) ~ 2 case which Frankfurt, Dennett and many oers take to refute 
the claim hat moral responsbiy requires the ait to do otherwise (Van nwagen 
‘mentions Frankfurt’ paper in passing it his footnote 3.) 
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Denaett provides an example of n everyday case wher, he lis, the inability 10 
do otherwise doesnot undermine moral responsibly: the ese of Martin Luther, 
‘German theologian whose writings. which questioned the authority of the Pope, 
inspired the Reformation in the sixteenth century. When presed 10 publicly se 
ounce his views, Lather said that he could not do so unless those Views were 
‘shown, by appeal t reason andthe Bible, to be false. When Luther (reputedly) sid, 
"Here Ita 1 can do no other he was saying that he was unable to recat. But ~ a8 
‘Dennett points out - Lather was cealy nor thereby "trying to duck responsibilty. 


Denner aio makes an important clam (at [J}>) about our use ofthe expression, 
“ic wasup to me’, Our intuitions about whether or nox something was ‘up 9 me 
ter to go alongwith our ution about whether of not we ae morally responsible 
fort e's riot my fa you did't ge the fb: wast up to me) therefore serves 
the incomparbis’ case to cam tha tos that something sup tome is 0 sty 
that ould have done otherwise ince in that ease, f determinism is rue nothing is 
‘ver up 10 me). Denner alleges tht Tam able vo do otherwise” does not mean the 
sea up to me 





Dennett next turns his attention to the question of what kind of ‘exbilty we 
want the responsible agent 1 have ([f}). He argues that ics mat che “Bessbilty’ 
tha would aie from is being, ‘undetermined by the past and the laws 
whether. n a particule cae, one torres an feiocentperton and pockets the $1,000 
Ibe, oF whether one doesn't accept the bribe. We want some other kind of 
flexibility ~ a kind chat does aot require that in ths particular case, or even in a 
range of similar cases, we gemainely might go ether way. 
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Inthe page oso fom [b]}>, Dennett proposes that infact moral responsibility 
actually consis, in large part in educating ourselves and ou cilren in such a way 
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Section 2 


“The mnjor shes for which Dennett has anges fr shat responsi doesnot 
require the abilty todo otherwise. He has alo made sme suggestive cans about 
tht responty le rege Ge your anawers to gucson 2,5 and 9 above) 
Paria, he hat claimed (ee [)>) tha could have done otherwise’ a we 
Ordinary use this expression, dors ot mean what the sacompatbiis aes 110 
tmean. He now tart providing an account of what ‘could hve dane otherwise’ 
daar we does men. Or eather he attempt sey what sor of answer we ae 
looking for when we ask whether someone could ave Joe things diferea 

Dentet tarts out by discussing the "Mask I Deterministic Deliverator’~ a make- 
hehewe machine tntraiuced im the previous chapter of hit book. Think of the 
Deterministic Deverator fr TDD" fr short as vabot with artical itligence, 
designed and consructe by scientists that i i to vestigate another planet ~ 
Mar sy. DD i far more sophonkated than any robots hit carey ext pd can 
think about options make decisions, plan ahead, and 30 on ~ though i 3 prety 
rudimentary way compared to humans (Yow might be nnd wo think that aba 
Cant aly think o dee o make plan because they dot aly have minds. tn that 
cave, you have to think of he rbot a merely malting thot econ, and 0 
fom in the sense that ay) tec oh ar ways to the ways we might 
Behave gen sina aps: it ears om experience that t wl ink it eps in that 
rat green sme, that some obstacles can be ped out of he way but # needs to 
walk around others, and 0 00) 

‘Ass name imps, DD is by hypothe, fly deterministic. However. it des 
sometimes employ heer procedures which depend om» paca ra number 
enertor 4 program that generates sequences of umber that are apparel 
Fandom ~n practice there's no way to pedit what the net number wil be - but 
‘ne in face produced bya prey determi proces. Tink of sufling a deck 
‘of cans doesnt tke mc shufling for the order of he cards to be completely 
tnprediabie by the player. but catshulling forall we hnow, i «completely 
‘deterministic process At any et, when it comes to laying the game, doesnt 
tmatter a all wheter the Ore ofthe er duet a deter ra inter 
Iinite proces) 

‘Ac[T}>. Denes cams that makes perf good sense forthe scents back 
home, having siscoveed that DD has Jone something unfornnate ~ destroyed 
another robot 137 to wonder whether # cul! have done atherwise: whether 
Could have eae fom destroying the other robes. 

‘Grated that reasonable or the scientist sk this question, we need oak 
what ray that they want ohn when they ak One thingies appenty 
Cant be ang whether i xc the ame cumstances DD could do ater wise 
“The wens know that DD determin, ad so they already know the answer 10 
tha question 





[Note thar Dennet i employing a clase philosophical technigue ia this pat ofthe 
paper. He takes a simpler ease ~ the ease of DD ~ and draws some conclusions from 
|e (The scientists can reasonably be interested in whether DD could do otherwise in 
‘exicy those circumstances) He then clims that our own (more complex) case i 
‘elevanlysimlar tothe simpler case, and that we shoul! therefore draw the same 
<onclusions in our own case (We cant reasonably be terested in whether we could 
4 otherwise inexact the same creumstances) 


Further Reading. 
‘An exellent place to tats Watton 1983: collection of many af the clase papers 


which claims to provide a counterexample othe thesis that fre action reguies the 
bly to do otherwise; Lewis 19, which argues thatthe Consequence Argument it 
Mawed: Mele 1999, which provides an argument (known as the ‘problem of tuck’) 
against those who claim that fre wil compatible with indeterminism; and Kane 
1999 ~ an attempt to solve the prablem of hack. Dennett 1984 (of which the txt 
reproduced above isthe fest two sections of chapter 6) and Fischer 1994 are 
reasonably accesible book length treatments of fee wil, 


Essay Questions 


Does moral responsibilty require the abty to do otherwise? 
Does Dennett suceed in establishing that there i a serie of ‘could have 
done otherwise" that i (D compatible with determinism and (i) relevant 0 
free wil? 

Is the Consequence Argument sound? 

‘What kind of 'esbilty” does an agent need in order to be moraly responsible? 


se 
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5. Does Frankfur’s‘nefrious neurosurgeon’ case establish that what required for 
fice wil is the “acoal causal cain of deliberation and choice running through 
the agent rather than the abby to do otherwise! 


Appendix: Answer to Question 7 (van Inwagen): 
‘The Validity of the Consequence Argument 

(a) Using the sentence emers provided, the argument looks be this: 

@ AB 

@c 

@ C0-— 

@ ex —F 

© FG 

© ~< 


Conclusion: 
@ Awd 


(b) Heres oe (informal) way to demonstrate that the argument i valid 

‘We can show thatthe conclusion, AD, true if we can show that A&D false: 
thar i, if we can prove (ASD. This is because ~(AKD) entalls AD. You can 
demonstrate this eaiy wing truth ables. But you should be able to sce i anyway: 
(AR) says that atleast one of A and Ds fale. So ven this, FA tre then D 
must be fle: A~-—D. 

‘So we want to prove ~(A&D). One way to do thsi to show that A&D ental. a 
contradiction, since nothing that entails a contradiction can be true. So let's assume 
AND. f we an drive a contradiction from this assumption, then we will ave shown 
thar A~»"D is true (because AKD is fils. So here goes: 


Sup Assume ASD. 


Sup te Look a premise 1) ofthe Consequence Argument. Since A is tue (by step 

by (1) we can infer B by mans pone). Remember ths for ater. 

‘Step is Premises (2) and together obviously ental DE (by mats owen), We've 
leeady assumed D (at step 0, 30 we can ier 
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[Now look at premise). We've just inferred E, and we already inferred B at 
step il So we've got EX, So, by (4), we can infer 

Given premises), together with F (which we established at step iv, we can 
(afer G (by mots pons aga). 

\We'e us established G. Bu premise (6 tls us that ~G, So we've derived a 
‘contradiction: G&G. So ~ assuming the tath of all 6 premises of the 
‘Consequence Argument ~ our intial assumption, ASD, must be fs: 
‘ental a contradicon. So we ean infer {ABD}. 

“AND, entails AWD (see above) So we can iner AD. whichis the 
conclusion ofthe Consequence Argument. QED. 
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3 
Realism and Anti-realism 


Introduction 


Realism, anth-reatiom and relativism 


“The question we shal be asking in ths chaper itis: when we tak about tems such 
1s tables, tees and people, do we suceed im making claims about a reality that 
‘mind-ndependent? This question concerns our dacourse about the extemal word in 
sore: 0 ask so consider the eniety of our talk abour the word, go global 
‘According to the doctrine we shall call global realism’ — by contrast with lel 
versions of reaham concerning, sy, out moral or aesthetic talk ~ our diacourse 
‘bout the external world genuinely Jexcrbes realty that owes etter its extence 
nor its character tothe way in which we represent it. On this view, our language 
Functions tke a 





nap othe worl. Maps cas betes of worse epee the train which they concen 
Sur nothing abou tht eran wil omer ctence oF chara, 0 the ion of 
‘aetograpy or othe comenions nd tecnaques therein employed (Wright 192: 2) 


For the global rain, shen our external word talk maps realm tht has nature 
“anyway - whether oe not out Lnguage represents it s such. By contrat global ant 
reals, a thei mame suggests, set their face against this picture. For an antealis, 
fur language determines the nature of what is there: we succeed only in talking 
shout things 2 concealed (or experienced or whatever) hy 

“Anticealsts may come in diferent stipes. However. for the time being we 
have in mind a portclar species of antirealt challenge: that of reativion. The 
relasvst believes that diferent systems of representation represent not 2 sgl, 
smind-independent eealty in diferent ways, but diferent, mind dependent reac, 








‘Am anagye moral relativiom 


Moral relativism i the product of a fact and a philosophical thesis. The fat i that 
lifrent culrures can have radically different ethical opinions to our own. (For 
‘example, the practice of ster =the immolation ofa widow om her husband's funeral 
‘lle ~ is thought to be morally acceptable in certain Hindu cultures bu tends to be 
Frowned upon from ajudaeo Christan perspective) The accompanying philosophical 
thesis this there canbe issuable disputes on such mater as the moral status of 
sutee: disputes that would persist ‘once all che fats are ia. Once this ater cain has 
‘been made, ti tempring to think tha the dvergence in ei belief across cultures 
ina symptom of «deeper, metaphyical truth: namely, hat 

(1) Moral ficts are ‘relative to our culture’ 


‘Chim (1) ~the thesis that moral statements are ony ever true of fale relative £0 a 
paricula, culturally specific, overarching moral ‘conceptual scheme” - the version 
‘of moral an-ealis thats moral eativam. The moral elativst does not deny that 
there are moral fac: she simply denies that they are suitably mindindependeot for 
the reais: such facts, she las, ate nothing but the products of parila cules 
"This she argues, s why i is a matake to think thatthe moral belie of one culture 
«ane legitimately evahnted from the moral tandpesnt of another cule. Someane 
from a fulaeo Chetan perspective enticing tee would sy eect be commted 
to denying (): foe they would be commited to holding that there sa crosseutural 
fact ofthe matte about whether of not ster morally accepabl, which is just 
what (2) denies 

1 6 a very large pliloophical question whether there are any gvod arguments 
“which ake ws from the apparent existence ofiesolvabl ethical disputes to (1). Bat 
forthe time being, you shoul! note that (1 is implicitly commited toa claim about 
weaning: 


(2) The meanings of moral tems ier fom one culkure to another 


“Tosee this imagine a culture whose members, by and lange, assent to a claim p which 
we tarsate as ‘ape is sometimes morally acceptable’. Now, sf our translations 
«completely accurate ~if thee chim p really does mean ‘rape 6 sometimes morally 
acceptable’ ~ then it looks ike moral ela can get off the ground. For tus 
‘oncepeual truth thar two sentences wich the very same meaning cannot difer in 
‘uch value. So if ‘rape is sometimes moraly acceptable’ (as untered by us) i fae, 
then p(s tered by the members of our imaginary culture) mast he fils to. Or- 10 
ui ther wy und if te hen rape somes moray cep 














"Tac echicalrelavisn eeguies 2) is very lnsportant. For amounts to tis: moral 
relavism can only be true ~ that is, moral facts can only be culturally dependent — if 
swe cemot alegatly tendate moral aims made by members of one culture into 
the langage of another clue If we can adequately translate moral clas frm the 
language of one culture into the language of another, then we will simply be in 
the postion of dsagcing with members ofthe other culture about what the moral 
facta ~ and chats precisely to accept chat there are culture independent moral fics 
thac we are disagreeing about. To put the poiat in a way prevalent inthe Iterature, 
‘moral relitivism requires that ‘moral languages’ —the bits fatal language used 10 
‘apres moral aims ~ are, 0 use Thoma Kuba's expresion, incommensurable 
(Kuhn 1962), And what this means i that sf relauvism i true, the “weesolvable 
‘sputes' chat intially morivated the move towards relativism turm out not ro be 
‘iyutes a all. People who appear tobe arguing about whether ste can be morally 
justified ae, as i happens, using words with incommensurable meanings, and hence 
talking a ross purposes father than realy disagreeing 


(Global relativism and the dali af schome and content 


{Let us now return 10 the postion ten up by the global relatvis. in an analogous 
‘way to that in which the moral reltivsttkes thereto exist culrally specie mor 
‘conceprual schemes, the global relatvst approaches her position by fist of all 
claiming that we have a more basic. global conceprual scheme: a way of carving, 
‘up reality tha is enshrined in the concepts by which we think about, For example, 
wwe divide furniture up by focusing on what it can be used fo (a chai is something 
thac can be sat 09, a table s something you can put your diner or whatever on, 

desk is something you stat n onder to read or wrt, et). We divide animal up 
acconling to biologi clasificanons: gers, ons and leopards ar all eas foxes, 
‘wolves and spaniels ar all dogs, etc. We divide up the langr items in the universe 
scconting to various astronomical categories: planet, moons, asterok, comet 
And wo on, 

‘So fr 10 good: we categorize the worl! in various ways, using 4 wide variety of 
concepts that make up what we might cll our conceptual scheme. Why might this 
ea push ws towards global reltvsn? The begsoning ofan anewer i provided by the 
fact that. once we select upon our way of carving up realy, M6 tempting t0 
conclude that this way of doin i isnot demande by the world asi in ite AS 
Kant (1781/1747) noted, oa representations ofthe word in perception and thought 
ave not simply the resul of realty imprinting elf upon our minds Rather, ou way 
of concepruazing the word che way in which we organize thera data of sensory 
experience ~ reflects the way our minds work Our conceptual scheme i, perhaps 
nothing more than the way that we carve up reality: he way in which creates with 
fur particular sensory apparatus, and with brains that are “hardwired like ours, 
happen vo do it 

"The postion we have been describing ss essence, the “dualism of scheme and 
content’ bequeathed 10 us by Kaat (1781/1787: A $0-1/874-5) As Kant saw it, how 











wwe cam harmlessly pu this diference to one ie. For the hey point to establish now 
that once we accept the dualism of scheme and conten. global relauvism would 
‘scem to be closing in on us fas. For to admit shat our conceptual scheme reflec 
features of ourselves woul! seem to suggest ic contingency Presumably, allens 
inhabiting very. very different enviconments, with very. very diferent sensory and 
‘cognitive apparatus, might carve the universe up in a very very different way tothe 
way we carve up But ifsuch a sae of afte posse ~ ast seems vo be then 
the global relaivist has gained an important fothold. For surely. she wil gue. the 
‘best we can possibly achieve, n thinking and talking about dhe world a concepion 
‘of the world arconcepeuied bus And, given that cur imagined akens conceptal- 
Jae the word in a completely different way. we cannot realy make sense ofthe idea 
that one of other group ~ whether i's ws oF them has gor i righ and the other 
‘group has got it wrong. Since akernative conceptual schemes are pombe, t would 
‘be nothing shor of cosmic prejudice 1o insist that our way of seeing the wold isthe 
comet way. 

1 at this pon that becomes highly tempting to take the relatis's way out 
‘Our belief and the imagined allen creature's belie are on a pat ays the global 
relauvist: while we and the aliens cach regard our respective bli ax tue. chis it 
‘only because we make ovr claims from within dierent, and incommensurable, 
oncepeal schemes fn realty. thete ae no facts independent of conceal schemes 
‘there are no able tuts. Facts depend upon conceptual schemes, and there ae as 
many distinct sets of facts — one might say "words a8 there are schemes. The world 
‘we represent sour work: the world of our conceptual framework. Given the dual 
‘of chem and content, woul! seem that we cant form a pre representation of| 
the work ~a view from nowhere unstained by our arbitrary, distinctively human, 
concep 





"The ling turn and incommensarabiiry 
For Kan, the central elements of our conceptual scheme - she concep he alls 
‘the categories’ are mental capacities to organize the data of raw sense experience, 


"Atha Kner an, nuk dey Frat the chem he decency te em of 
sy pombe epee (TAL ABB Ls 





hard-wired int the mind's faculy of understanding But the elements ofa conceptual 
scheme need not be thoughs of inthis way: Contemporary philosophers may well 
Find Kant's now inguistic "ake" on concepts unsatisfactory for ll sors of reasons, not 
least because € seems to render problematic the relation between language and 
thoughe If concepts are noo-inguisic mental items, then language must merely 
‘be thought’s clothing. an account which brings with i the dificult of explaining 
‘oth how i & posible co chink without guage and how language could come 10 
express thought For reasons such as this, has become common to regard coneep- 
tual schemes, not as frameworks of concepts, but as systems of sentences: thats 
language ‘Thus Quin, the most sundial recent propounder of the notion of 4 
conceptual scheme, chims that sucha scheme a fabric of sentences accepted in 
science as true, however provisional’ (Quine 1961: 4). 

‘With thi linguistic slant on the notion of conceptual scheme having been taken, 
wwe can now return tothe case of our imagined aliens and ask the question: what 
would ic be for these creatures to have a diferent conceptual scheme from us, and 
hence, for global relativism 10 be true? Given our eater discussion of moral 
relaivims, the answer should be obvious. We and the alien dif in our respective 
oncepeual schemes justin case there i 90 way of translating what our imagined 
tlleas say about the work! fio our own language (English, as it happens). The 
relative has to think of our language and the alent language a incommensirabl 
tnd hence has to regard it as impossible for one of us and an alien to engage in a 
_genwin dgate Otherwise i will tua Oat that te aliens wil imply ile fom us 
‘al by beleving some claims we reject, and rejecting sume caims we believe ~ and 
those disputed claims will, precy, be dupated caine: claims about the world 
Independent of anyone’+conceptual scheme. Once more, then, and as we noted in 
‘our dacusion of moral relativism we see thatthe relatvist stars out by imagining 
ways of carving up che work shat conflct with our own, and then reconstrues the 
apparent disagreement as incommensurabity 





Davidson onthe very idea of «conceptual scheme 


‘Sols the game up fr the reais? Does the apparent ease with which we can conceive 
of there being dierent ways of conceptualizing reabty that are socommensurable 
‘with ech other propel us towards global relativism? Not according to Davidson, For 
Davidson, as we shall see, denies thatthe very idea of a conceptual scheme makes 

"At Teast one pat of Davkdaon's argument would seem to goa follows. At we tow 
know, to conceive ofan alternative concepual scheme sto conceive ofa language 
that is untransatable into our own. But it is just this ide, Davidson argues, that we 
‘an make no see of. For we can only get a grip on the notion of eth ithe cave of 
‘or owe langue. Consequently, we can only take the noses coming from someone 
else's mouth as being capable of being tre (or ils) in ofa as we suppose that they 
te saying something thot could in principle be trated i our own language. If 
this condion of tansbtabiity were not met, we could wot regard them a expressing, 








incommensurable conceptual schemes) that needs to be true in onde for relativism ~ 
4 brand of anc realism ~ to be true. But is Davidson's argument sound? And is 
Davidson's poston deserving ofthe epithet ‘reals’? Nagel answers both of these 
‘questions in the negative 


‘Naget’s atack on "Wealiom” 
Davidhon, in atacking the idea that there could be creatures with « diferent 
«conceptual scheme fom ours, takes imsel wo be arguing fora version of realm, 
(He i afer all attacking a version of relativism, which a Kind of antes) 
Nag’ view of Davidson's postion & very diferent. Davidion quite explcly says 
that he i ‘ving up dependence on the concept of an unimerpreted reality” (see 
[Biot Dreher. scernge pt rein ny fn 
being a way the world in ise that & “earved up" by our conceptual scheme, 
Davidon actualy ends up defending a pernicious form ofan cals, Nagel believes 
that ‘the word extends beyond the reach of our mind inthe sens tha ‘ou asp on 
the world ited not only in respect of what we can know but alo in respect of 
‘what we can conceive” ([3}> in Nagas pce) a other words, he beleves that the 
vray the word is cou in principle be ute diferent tothe way we actly do, or 
Indeed coul in pepe, conceive oft. this thes that Nagel takes to define 
‘eal and so, inasmuch as Davidson's attack on schere-content duals involves 
4 repodiation ofthis hea, Nogel takes Davidson to count as an enemy of reals, 
Indeed, i Nagel srghe, Davidson's ant ealsm i more extreme than that of the 
scheme-cootent duals. The scheme-contene duals, i taking toe possible for 
thereto be diferent ways of concepualizng realty. presupposes (even if she herself 
does not sei this way chat there isa way the word is nite world beyond 
‘these varlousconcepual schemes which these sad schemes carve up. As Nagel sees 
iin denying that such an idea makes sense, Davidson thereby tis face agains a 
propery robust asm 

‘Nagel’ target, however, 6 0nd to Davidhon. An antes, on Nages 
understanding of the tem, & anyone who denis that we can make sense of the 








notion thc there re or could be, fs or things whose existence or nature i utely 
"ungraspable by us. Consier the notion of realty deployed bythe scheme-content 
‘duane desebed abowe: realty is that which our conceptual scheme carves up nto 
£2, planes, hydrogen atoms, and so on, but which ether conceptual schemes might 
carve up differed A diferent kind of an-ealist one who snot a scheme-content 
‘list ~ will deny that there i any real content t0 the notion of reality” thus 
Aeployed. Afra, this hind of antral wil ay, we can say nothing a all about 
the naar ofthis Teal’ For as soon as we attempt ay something about what this 
realty may oF may not be lke, we deploy eur concepts, and so are speaking about 
realty asconceptualzed by us, and not about reat asitisindependent}-of our 
oneepeualscheme. So what could we possibly maan by claiming that there 4 of 
might be such scheme independent reaity? The answer, according tothe kind of 
‘thea Nagel i attacking nothing at alt xmply makes no sense to calm 
thac there sway the world is, independently ofthe concepsor language we deploy, 
or could in principle deploy. to describe 

‘Whether or not Nagel sight to cas Davison as an anteais of his kind, there 
are many ther philosophers who are arguably (or, n some cases, explicitly) members 
ofthis category ~ for example, Thomas Kuhn (1982). Hilary Putnam (1981), and 
Richard Rorty 989), and indeed anyone who counts themselves as a 'postmoderaist’ 
[Nagel targets thus avery large one indeed and, at least nso far as includes the 
postmodernist morement, his target includes a philosophical postion that has had a 
huge influence, not just on philnophy but on many other academic dsciptines 

‘Moreover, i not stretching che truth too far o ay that post modern poses 
threat to the legitimacy of metaphysics sel. I, for example, one thinks of sienific 
enquiry om the one hand, and tak of moral responsibilty on the other. a simply 
ilferent and incommersurabe and x0 non competing ways of talking. one thereby 
throws lato question whether there even 4 prima fase ‘problem of five wil, 
‘Similar. fone denies that any sense can be made of the thought that our talk 
‘nd thought about the worl atches on to how things mind inlependently ar, ane 
wil be inclined to regacd the dpate about whether tunivertal exit (the tpic of 
chapter 5), and the dispute about whether objects ‘endure’ or ‘perdure’ the topic 
lof chapter 4, with detached bemasement. In one sense, then, Nagel fighting for 
the right of metaphysics to ext a a serious branch of philosophical enqury 





Donald Davidson, ‘On the Very 
Idea of a Conceptual Scheme’ 


Philosophers of many persuasions are prone to tlk of conceptual schemes, 
‘Conceptual schemes, we ar told, are ways of organising experience: Shey 
are sytem of categories that give form to the data of sensation they are 
points of view from which individuals, cultures, of periods survey the 











‘when someane sts our to describe “our conceptual scheme.” his homey 
task asumes, if we take him Iterally chat there might be rval systems. 

Conceptual relativism i a heady and exotic doctrine, or would be if we 
could make good sease of The trouble, 3850 often sn piosophy, is 
hard to improve intligibliry whe retaining the excitement. At any rate 
tha is what shal argue, 

‘We are encouraged to imagine we understand masiveconcepral change 
‘or profound contrasts by legtimate examples ofa familar sort. Sometimes 
tan ea, lke that of simoltaneity ax defined in elatity theory, i 30 
‘important with ts addition a whole department of scence takes on a 
few look. Sometimes revisions ia the Uist of sentences held tue in 
discipline are so central that we may fel that che terms involved have 
‘hanged Uheir meanings. Languages that have evolved i distant times OF 
plces may difer extensively in their resources for dealing, with one or 
nother range of phenomens. What comes easly in one language may 
‘ome hardin another, and hs difeence may echo sgicamtdismalartien 
tn syle and value. 

Bue examples like these, impresive as they occasionally are, are not 30 
extreme but that the changes and the contrasts can be explained and 
described using the equipment of a single language. Whorf, wanting 10 
demonstrate that Hopt incorporates a metaphysics so alien urs that 
opt and English cannot. as he puts it, “be calibrated.” uses English 10 
convey the contents of sample Hop sentences. Kuhn i brillant at saying 
‘what things were like before the revoltion using ~ what elie? ~ our pox 
‘evolutionary idiom. Quine gives feel for the pre-indiiduative phase 
the evolution af our conceptual scheme.” while Bergson tell ws where we 
‘can goto get a view of mountain unditoreed by one or another provincial 
perspective 

‘The dominant metaphor of conceptual relativism, that offering points 
of view, seems to betzay an undedying paradox. Diflerent pots of view 
make sense, but only if thee sa common coordinate system on which 0 
plot them: yet the exitence of a common system belies the claim of 
dramatic incompuraliy What we need st secins to me, i some idea of 
the considerations that set the limite to conceptual contrast. There are 
certeme suppositons that founder on paradox or contradiction: there are 
rpoidest examples we hive no trouble understanding, What determines 
‘where we cros from the merely strange or novel tothe absunt 
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‘We may accep the doctrine thar associates having a language with having 
« concepeal scheme. The relation may be supposed to be this: if conceptual 
schemes diffe, s0 do languages. Bur speakers of diferent languages may 
share a conceptual scheme provided there ss a way of translating one 
language into the other. Seadying the crteria of ansation is therefore a 
way of focussing on criteria of tlm for conceptual schemes. conceptual 
Schemes arent associated with languages in ths way. the original problem s 
‘needlessly doubled. for thea we would have to imagine the mind. with is 
‘ordinary eategoriex operating witha language with tr onganiing sructre. 
Under the ereumstances we would certainly want to ask who is 10 be 

‘Aleenatvly there isthe Mea that any language distorts reality. which 
Jimplies that its only wordesly if al that the mi comes to grips with 
things as they really ae. This & to conceive language a8 an inert (hough 
‘ecesarly distorting) medium independent of the human agencies that 
employ i view of language that surly cannot be maintained. Yt ifthe 
‘mind can grapple without dtorion with the rea, the mind lf mist be 
‘without categories and concepts. Ths featureless sef i fama from 
‘theories in ite different pars of the philosophical landscape, There ae, 
{or example, theories that make freedom contin decisions taken apart 
from all desires, habits and dispositions of the agent; and theories of 
knowledge that suggest tha the mind can observe the totality of its own 
[perceptions and ideas. each cae, the mind divorced frm the tats that 
<onsticate ia familar enough conclusion to certain lines of reasoning, as | 
‘id, but one thc shoul aways persuade ws o eject che premises. 

‘We may Mlemify conceptual schemes with languages, then, or beter 
lowing forthe posubihty that more than one language may expres the 
same scheme, sets of intertrandlatable nguages. Languages we will aot 
think of s separable fom souls speaking a language is nota trait man can 
Joe while retaining the power of thought. So there # m0 chance that 
someone can take up a vantage point for comparing conceptual schemes 
by temporarily shedding his own. Can we then say that two people have 
<Siferent conceptual schemes i they speak languages that fal oF inerran: 
slab? 

In what follows I consider two kinds of case chat might be expected to 
aise: complete, and partial, fafures of translatabity. There would be 
Complete failure ino signficant range of sentences in one language could 
bbe transite into the other: there would be paral fallure if some range 
could be translated and some range could not (I shall neglect posse 
asymmetie) My strategy will be to argue that we cannot make sense of| 
‘ora flue. and then to examine more briefly cases of partial failure. 

Fest, then, the purported cases of complete failure. Is tempting to take 
1 very short ine indeed: nothing may be sai could count a evidence 
‘tha some form of acty could not be interpreted in our language that was 








‘ruth, a think, should emerge 38 the conclusion ofan agument. 
‘The credibility of the positon is unprowed by reflection on the cose 
relations between language and the atanbution of aritudes such as belief, 
desire and intention. On the one hand, i clear that speech requies 3 
‘multe of faely discriminated intentions and belie. A person who 
fers that perseverance keeps honor bright must, for example represent 
himself as Beiving that perseverance keeps honor bright, and he must 
intend vo represent himself as believing it. On the other hand. it sems 
unlikely that we can iellighly atebuteattudes as complex as these 10 a 
speaker unless we can tranaat his words into ours. There can be no doubt 
thar the relation between being able to translate someone's language and 
being able to describe his aires is very close tl until we can sty more 
bout what this relation i the case against unkransatabe languages remains 
obscure 

eis sometimes thought that tansatabiy ito a familar language, sy 
English, cannot be a criterion of languagehood on the grounds thatthe 
relation of tranlatabity i mot tranive. The ie that some language, 
‘ay Saturnan, may be tanaatable ito Englsh, and some further Lan. 
snge, lke Phtonizn, may be translatable into Saturnia, while Plutonian 
‘snot translatable io Enghsh. Enough tanalatable diferences may add up 
‘oan untranslatable one. By imagining a sequence of languages, each close 
‘enough to the one before 1o be accepeably translated ito ft, we can imagine 
«8 Tanguage so diferent from English as to rest tally translation into i 
Corresponding to this ducant language woul! be a system of concepts 
alkogether allen 0 us. 

‘This exercise does not, 1 think, Sntroduce any new element into the 
dacustion. For we should have to ask how we recognised that what 
the Saturnian was doing was traulting Platonian (or anything elie). The 
Saturian speaker might rel us tha chat was what he was doing or rather, 
‘we might fora moment assume that that was what he was telling ws st 
then would occur to us to wonder whether our tanaations of Saturnan 

[Ef Acconting to Kuhn, scientists operating in diferent scientific traditions 
(eithin dierent “paraigms”) “lve in diferent works” Strawson's The 
Bounds of Soue begins with the remark that “It is posse to imagine 
kinds of worlds very diferent from the world as we know it Since there 
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{at most one world hese rates are metaphorical or merely imagined 


‘The metaphors are, however, not at al the same. Strawson ints us 10 
Jmagine posible now ctl worlds, worl that might be described wing 
four present Linguage, by sedstrbuting tuth values over sentences 
various systematic ways. The chity of the contrasts between words in 
ths case depends on supposing our scheme of concepts, our descriptive 
‘sours 10 remain fxed. Kua. on the oder hand, wants us to think of| 
Aiferen observers ofthe same work who come wit with incommensurable 
systems of concepts. Stramson’s many imagined words ae seen (or hear) ~ 
anyway described ~ fom the same point of view; Kus one word is een 
‘irom diferent points of view Is the second metaphor we want to work on. 

‘The first metaphor requis a distinction within language of concept and 
content sing a fined system of concepts (words with fixed meanings) we 
‘describe alternative unwerses. Some seatences willbe true simply because of 
‘the conceps or meaning involved, others because ofthe way ofthe wold. 
In describing possible worlds, we play with sentences of the second kind 
only 

‘The second metaphor sages instead a dualism of quite a diferent sor, 
4 dualism of toa scheme (oF language) and uninterpreted content. Ader 
fence tothe second dualism, while not inconsistent with adherence 10 the 
first, may be encouraged by artacks on the fist. Here it how it may work. 

“To give up the anaytc-symbete distinction a basic tothe understanding, 
‘of language to give up the Mea that we can cleaty distinguish betwee 
‘theory and language. Meaning, at we might loosely use the word, Is 
contaminated by theory. by what is held t0 be true. Feyerabend puts it 
this way 


‘Our amen agast meaning tevatance simple and eat proceeds 
from the fc ha ually some ofthe principles twaved i the determi. 

‘ofthe meanings of ode theories or pins of ew ae Aco 
Wet the new.-theores. pols out that #8 natural to resuhe this 
‘omadcion by chmisting the eroublesome. oder prncpes. and ‘0 
replace them by preciso theorems of new teary And i eonchaes 
Ubyshowing that sch procedure wil also led to che elimination ofthe od 
meanings 


‘We may now seem to have formula for generating dininc concep 
schemes We get a new out of an old scheme when the speakers of 4 
language come to accept as true an important range of sentences they 
previously took tobe fle (and ofcourse, vice versa). We must not describe 
this change simply as 2 matter oftheir coming to view old falsehoods as 
truths, for a truth is 2 proposition. and what they come to accept, in 
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accepeng a sentence as true, not the same ding that dhey ejected when 
formerly they held the sentcnce to be fle. A change has come over the 
meaning ofthe sentence hecatne & now belongs to 2 new lngsage 

"This picture of how new (perhaps better) schemes result fom new and 
better science is very much the picture philosophers of science, ke Putnam 
and Feyerabend, and historians of science, ike Kuhn, have pated for us: A 
‘elated Mea emerges the suggestion of some other philosophers, that we 
‘ould improve our conceptual lo if we were to tune our language to an 
improved scence. Thus bath Quine and Smart, in somewhat different ways, 
egetfilly admit that our present ways of taking make serious science of| 
Ibchavior imposible (Witnsten and Ryle have sid sar things without 
regret) The cure, Quine and Smart chink. sto change how we talk. Smart 
advocates (anal prediets) the change inorder to put ws on the scientifically 
straight path of matealism: Quine & more concerned to cleat the way fora 
purely extensional language. (Perhaps I should al that {tink our present 
scheme and language are best understood as extensional and materialist.) 

I we were © follow this advice. 1 do not myself thiak science oF 
understanding woul! be advanced, though possibly morals would. But the 
present question is only whether such changes were t0 take place, we 
should be justified in calling them alterations in the basic conceptual 
apparacas. The dificuly in 0 cing them i easy to appreciate. Suppose 
that in my office of Miner of Scientific Language I want the new man to 
sop using word that reer, sa. to emotions, feelings, thoughts and oten- 
‘ons and to ak instead ofthe physiological states and happenings that are 
assumed t0 be mote ot less Mental withthe mental if and afl. How do t 
tell whether my advice has been heeded sf the new man speaks 4 new 
language? For al | know, the shay new phrases, though stolen fom the 
‘old language in which they refer to physiological strings. may in his mouth 
ply the role ofthe mesy old mental concep. 

“The key pate for all now. What i cea i tha retention ofsomme oF 
all of the old vocabulary in ise provides no basis for judging the new 
scheme tobe the sme a. or diferent fom, the ol. So whit sounded at first 
Ue a hrlingdiconery~that ruth relative vo a conceptual heme ~ hat 
‘not so far been shown tobe anything more than the pedesttan and familiar 
fact that the truth of a sentence i# telative to (among other things) 
the language to which it belongs. tnstead of living indifferent works, 
Kuba’ scents may, he those who need Websters dsionary, be only 
words part 

Giving up the analytic-rymthetc diction has not proven 2 help én 
making sense of conceptual relaiviem, The analic-ayethetc diinction 
's however explained in terms of something that may serve to butwess 
‘conceptual relativism, namely the idea of empirical content, The dualism 
fof che sythetic and the analyse dul of sentences some of which are 
tue (or false) both because of what they mean and because of their 





‘enpiscal content, while others ae tue (or filbe) by viewe of meaning 
alone, having no empirical content. If we give up the dualism, we abandon 
‘the conception of meaning that goes with but we donot have to abandon 
the Mea of empirical content: we can bold, if we want that all sentences 
Ihave empiral content. Empirical conten isin tur explained by reference 
to the facts, the world, experience, sensation, the totality of sensory stimuli, 
‘or something simular. Meanings gave us 4 way to talk about categories, the 
‘organizing structure of language. and soon: but itis possible, as we have 
seen, 10 give up meanings and analyticty while retaining the Wea of 
language as embodying conceptual scheme. Ths in place of the dualism 
of the analytie-symthenc we get the dualism of conceptual scheme and 
‘empirical content. The new dualism isthe foundation of an empiricism 
shoen of the untenable dogmas of the analyc-eymtetic astinction and 
‘reductionism ~ shorn, that of the waworkable ea that we ean uniquely 
allocate empanca content sentence by sentence 

1 want to urge that this second dualism of scheme and content, of 
‘organising system and something wating 10 be organized, cannot be 
‘made iceigible and defensible. 1 itself a dogma of empiricism, the 
‘third dogma. The third, and perhaps the last, for if we give it up it nok 
‘lear that there anything dtinctve left cll empiric. 

“The scheme-contene duals has been formulated in many ways. Hete 
are some examples. The fist comes from Whor, elaborating. a theme of 
Sapir, Whoef ays that 





language proces am onantation fepeicce We ar incin think 
of language simply as 4 technique of exqession, and not ¥0 resize thi 
lunging fet of ale» cancion and arangemene of the stam of 
seasoryeapesence which resus ina cvatn wor one. In ater wos 
Tangunge doe a crer but ao n'a broader and more verte way the 
tev thing tht scence des We aretha troduced 8 new principe of 
‘ei which ols tha ll beves are not le bythe sare phy 
‘rence 10 the same pactae of the univer, uns her git ack 
pounds ae snr geen ase wy be eat” 





Here we have al the required elements: language a the onganiing force, not 
‘urbe dingushed cleaty from scence: what organized. refered to am 
‘ously as “experience.” “the stream of sensory experience,” and “physical 
‘evidence; ad finally the failure of intertransatabity calibration”), The 
aur of iter tranlatabiny a necessary comdtion fordierence of concep. 
‘ual schemes; the common relation to experience or the evidence is what s 
suppor to help us make sense ofthe elm that ti languages or achemes 
‘that ace under consideration when tranaation fis tx een to thi ea 
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‘lemen, cornpound ell the wasin whch sone ofthe aah ate as 
Sontchow changed Secceme tne ae tha wen ancommemurable 


“incommensurble” of coune, Kubs and Feyerabend word for “at 
srvertrantable” The neural content wating tobe organized supplied 
by nae 

Feyerabend himself nigget that we may compare comtraning schemes 
by “choosing a point of ew ouside the stem othe language” He hopes 
wwe can do this Because "there ssl human experience aan actually 
citing process independent ofl schemes. 

"The sime, or ana thowghts ae exprened by Quine in many passages: 
"The trality of our so-caled knowledge or bel. a man-made fabric 
‘whch impinges on experince only long the edges." "toa scence 
{ikea fed of force whone boundary condtions ae experience" “Asan 
mpc 1. thnk of the conceptual scheme of slee as Yoo. fOr 
predicting frre eperence inthe gh of past exprince"* And agin: 


‘We pera nbraking ray down somehow in 4 mic of ie 
shied dscrimubl objects. We alk meer of objects tha 1049 
‘vedo. seer lot ny thing for how eee a 
‘nd oy bow ee ther total tea rcp pattern a 
tevabe te of haman ature, but because we are bou o ap nya 
Decent wey pe of ning orang 
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“The ext of difrence remains Gre or dificly of translations" 10 
speak ofthat remote medium as radically diferent fom ours t0 5 m0 
‘hore than thi the rasations do not come smooths" Yet the roughness 
‘ay be a pea thatthe aben Basan “as yu snunagined pattern beyond 
indiidation 

(Bp> The ea i then that something i 2 Inguage, and asocited with 3 
conceptual scheme, wheter we can taste Hof not, stands i 3 
erain relation (predicting. onunzing. facing. of fsting) to experience 
{oatre eliysersory pompain The poet 4 what the elation 
‘and tobe dearer about the entities elated 

‘The images and metaphors I txo eo min groups: conceptual 
schemes (languages eter opince something. or they ft (sn “he 
‘warps his scent hertage tot his-cmsory prompting). The st 
{10up contains abo emai, de up (he seam of experience) futher 
amples ofthe second group are pedi, acount fr, fc (he tribunal of 
‘perience As forthe ents hat get organized, o wich the cheme must 
TU think again we may detect two main Seas: eer Welty (he 
amie, the word nature. or i experince the passing sow, urfice 
{rations semory prompting, ens ita the ge). 

> "We enmot atach clear meaning tothe nation of organizing 4 singe 
bet the work natre tudes hat cet undrstoad to contain OF 
onsst other objets. Someone who ct out oonganize a ost arranges 
{he things in Ifyou are wld not to orn the shoes and sh, but the 
closet il, you would he Bewiiered. How would you ognize the acc 
‘Ocean Straighten outs shores, perhaps or relocate i sands, odetoy 
se fah 

A angsage may contin simple prates whose exten are matched 
by no simple preiates. or even by any predicates a all in some other 
Innings Whit enables ws to make this oie i prices an 
ontology common to the two language, with concept tat Indust 
the sme objects. We can be ear about beakdowas fn taaion when 
they ae local enough. for a background of generally sccesfl translation 
provides whats needed vo make the atures imeligble, Hut we were afer 
Ianger game: we wancedto make sense of there beng a language we could 
ot trasate a all Or, to put the pin deren we were loking fora 
‘rteron of languagehood that did wot depend on, o ental tasty 
fw a fair Som. tsugt thatthe image of orang the coset af 
‘are wil ot upp sucha ceson 

How about the other kind of abject, experience? Can we think ofa 
language orpining 7 Much the same ius recur. The notion of 
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‘This ast remark will no doake sound inappropriate a a response 10 the 
‘hin tha concep scheme i way of coping with sensory experience; 
fand | agree that i. Rot what was ander consideration wat the idea of 
iongnizing experience, not the idea of coping with (or fiting or facing) 
experience. The reply was apropos of the former, not the late, concept 
‘So now let's see whether we can do beter with the second iea, 

When we turn from tlk of organization to tak of fing we turn our 
tention from the referential apparatus of nguage~ predicates, quae, 
aales and singular terms - to whole sentences. ts sentences that predic 
(or are used to predict), sentences that cope or deal with things that it our 
sensory prompting, that can be compared or confronted with the evidence, 
kis sentences also that fice the tribunal of experience though of cours they 
smut face together 

"The propos not that experiences, sense dats, surace isitatons or 
sensory promptings are the sole subject mater of language. There i is 
‘rue, the theory that ak about brick houses on Fm Street ulimately 
be consrued as being about wee dita or perceptions, but such reducion- 
Isle views are only exreme. and implause. versions of the general 
postion we are considering. The general postion that sensory experience 
provides all the evden forthe acceptance of sentences (where sentences 
‘may include whole theories. sentence or theory fs our sensory prompt- 
‘ng, secesflly faces the tual of experience, predicts frure experience, 
‘or copes with the pattern of our suefaceitations, provided is borne Out 
by the evidence 

In the common course of afis, a theory may be bore out by the 
availble evidence and yet be false. But what fin view here i not just 
actually avaable evidence: the totlty of posible sensory evidence past, 
presen and furre. We donot need to pause to contemplate what this might 
‘mean. The point is that fora theory to fit or face up to the ttaity of 
possible sendory evidence for that theory to be true. Ia theory quantifies 
‘over physical objects. numbers or et, what it says about these ents is 
true provided the theory as a whole isthe sensor evidence. One can see 
how from this point of view, such enstics might be called poss I is 
reasonable to cal something a pos f can be contrasted with something 








‘hat i aot Here the something that not semsory experience —a lest 
thatthe tea. 

“The troubles that the notion of iting the totality of enperience, ik the 
notions of iting the Bt, or being ere to the facts, as nothing nel 
stl to the imple concept of being toe. To speak of sensory experience 
‘ather than the evidence, o jas dhe facts, expreses view about the source 

[E> or nature of evidence, butt doesnot add 2 new enty to the universe 
‘gains which to tet concep schemes. The tealiy of sensory evidence 
‘what we want provided i al the evidence there sand all he evidence 
there iis jst what i takes to make our sentences or theories true. Nothing, 
however nothing, akc sentences snd theories ru: not experience, Ao 
surface ierations, no the word. can make a sentence tue. That eapeience 
takes a certain coun, that or skin i warmed or punctured, that the 
niverse fink, these fs if we lke to ak that way. make sentences 
{and theories tue Bue this pots put beter without mention of fac. The 
entre "My skin s warm” is tae i and only Af my skin i warm. Here 
there is mo reference to a fac, a word, an experience, oF a pce of 
cnidence” 

[i> Ouratempe vo characerie languages or conceptual schemes in terms of 
‘the notion of iting some enity has come down, then, 10 the simple 
thought that something i an accepabe conceprua scheme or theory i 
‘is rue. Pethaps we better sy trey true in order to allow sharers of « 
scheme to difer on detats And the erterion of « conceptual scheme 
diferene fom our own now becomes: Ire eve but not tanatabe 
“The question whether this ia useful eterion i jst the question how wel 
wwe understand the notion of tut, as applied to language, independent of 
‘he notion of ransation. The answer, dha, that we donot understand 
Independent a al 

[E}>_Werecognie sentences ke “Snow is whit’ is tre if and only snow is 
‘whte” tbe rly true. Yet the totality of uch Engh sentences Unguely 
determines the extension ofthe concept of truth for English. Tarski genet 
lize this observation and made it test of theories of th: according 10 
“Taras Convention T, a atstactory theory of truth fora language Lust 
cata for every sentence sf Lathorem ofthe forms istue fad only if 
PF where °F bs replaced by 9 description of « and “7p” bys self iL 
gl, and by a translation of oto Engh isnot English This sn, 
of coun, 4 deftiion of truth, and s doessthiot that there ls a single 
<einion o theory that applies co languages generally. Nevertces, Con 
‘enon Tngzet, though anor sate, an portant feature common 10 
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al the speed concepts of rth, W accede in doing ht by making 
teal we ofthe noon of tanltion ito a langoage we know. Since 
Convention T embodies cur best tition sto how the cone of tr 
teed, there doesnot sem tobe mmch hope fer 3 test hat» concept 
‘chemeadkalydifeen om our thar ext depends onthe aumpon 
that we en ome the notion of truth fom that feat. 

Gio“ Nishera ted noch ofmennings ora theory ncatral aly can provide, 
then «ground or compaton of concep chee, would be aisake 
tolook farther for such ground ify that we mean something conceived as 
Common io incommensurbeschemcs abandoning hs search, we aba 
don the atemptomake sense ofthe metaphor of single ce witha which 
cach cheme haa poston and pve ott of ew. [Darden then 
ipctomto dase pb of angungs tha ae parca tala 

[i> "eould be wrong to summarize by saying we have shown how comm 
cacon posible betwen people who have rem schemes away that 
trons witout need of what tere cannot be tamcy weir ground, © # 
Common cordate sytem, For we have fund na igi as on which 
itcan be mid that schemes are dierent. woul be equly wrong 10 
tnacunce th Bovous news tht al mankind ~all ether of lingua 
teat shares common scheme ed onteogy For fwe eames egy iy 
‘hat schemes ae diferent, neker can we tetgiy sy that dey are Oe 

[i}> tw ging up dependence on the concep ofan uninterpeted realy, 
somthing ose 1 schemes od ence, we do ot relegate oon 
of ebjectve woth ~ gute the contrary Given the dogma of dalsm of 
Scheme and realty, we get conceal relativity. and eth relate 10 a 
scheme. Wahout the dogma, ths kindof relatvty goes by the box. OF 
Course th of semacnces rem rae to lngunge, but that has 
objective as can ben gving up the dls of scheme and word, we do 
‘ot ve up the worl, Bur reemabinh unedited ouch withthe fiat 
(jee whow anea make cor entencs ond opis tree ore 


‘Commentary on Davidson 


Davison, as we noted in the Introduction to this chapter, aims to undermine global 
relativism by anguing thatthe very idea ofa concep] scheme, and with t scheme 
content duals, make no sense. To this end, dhe fest dee paragraphs of Davidson's 
paper see him swiftly characterizing his target: what he calls ‘conceptual relativism 
‘but which we know as ‘slobul relativism’. At [2}>, Davidson is equally dear aboot 
‘the strategy he wil employ: he will argue no that conceptual lati alse, but 
‘that ics unineligbl: t would bea heady and exo doctrine, f we could make sense 
‘of es but, he inmates, we cant 

Davidson's argument for this thesis has been immensely infer since his 
paper was frst published in 1974, not last because i promises to sweep away in 








double quick ime what many have seen at a bothersome dactrine. None the les, the 
argument is at imes, compressed not 19 mension controversial ~ soi will be useful 
to break i down into is component ages 

DDavahon stars hs argument the ewe paragraphs Begining at(b]>. by applying 
pressure to some ofthe examples co which global relatvss appeal. When it comes 
the kinds of examples that have been used to make the relat’ case ~ such athe 
Mea thatthe Hoptnguage embodies 2 distinct conceptual scheme by vrtwe of not 
having any words that refer 10 what we call ‘Vie’ ~ Davidson points out that we 
cual ind rele easy to characterize putatively variant conceptual schemes in 
‘our terms, Indeed. Benjamin Who, 2 defender of the kind of relativism Davidson 
wants o ress, ronal seems to rove this in remarks such as the following 





In seeming to be able to characterize the metaphysics embodied by the Hopl 
language 20 easly. Whor jm demonstrates that what we eve here i no a0 
ternative scheme at al bt dsagemen about the natre of realty between the 
Hop speakers and English spake. AS we saw inthe troduction, languages 
renter tasatabe then what we have no a iferece i Scheme bt aference 
im opision. 

Having made this pint, Davison cosines, a(S}, by suggesting that one 
of the leading metaphors wed by reltivss~ that of iflering poof view — in 
fact works aint reat, Distinct pins of view mast be points of view ona 
‘common something and if they ae to be understood as such then there mst be 
2cammon perspective from whch they cn be undertod a waa perpectvs 
‘on the sume thing, But hs ight, then the vartantpenpecves cant be waren 
schemes 


In the dhe paragraphs folowing (>. Davidon arses two questions fest 
wha st he Felt take conceal schemes 1 Be and seconds what for 
two people to hae diferent conceal schemes? His river to the Bint question 
one with which we ar, by now, amar conceptual scheme a nguages fr Bete, 
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se0 of intersranlatale languages). Here Davidson takes the Inguisic turn hat we 
‘lowed inthe Inwodvcton. Gren his answer eo the frst question, his answer to 
the second question iso les fami he decks to wok withthe byporbess that 
two people have deren schemes when they speak languages that fall of iter 
ransiabilny 

‘At [c}> Davin goes on odstinguish two posible strength of untranslatabil- 
dry: compete (n which no skpiicant range of sentences in one language can be 
‘manalate imo the other) and prt in which some sentences canbe ranaated) In 
his view, we can make sense of either phenomenon and, a «result can make 0 
sense ofthe idea of aterative concept schemes. i the eatract we ae reading, 
‘nly the case agaist complete fares of tanta is made. 

‘So whats wrong with the idea that cere cull Be whl incommensurale hat 
‘a untransatabe) language? Ae [T)->. Davidson ssf noflering his core objection, 
‘We could not, he sugges. ever Bein 2 positon to jdge that some (apparent) 
lnguie behaviour were the behaviour Of a being speaking an unransatable 
language, Ase himself ptt, 


hing tay be acu! count as evidence that sme frm of wy coul wt be 
Inverpeted in oa language ha was ot atthe same te cidence tht that frm of 
ety wa Rt speech bho 


However, Davidson adits that ths clan essence, that languages are necessary 
translatable into a far tongue ~ i fa from obvious, and hence must be argued 
for rather than merely aserted. la what follows, Davidson ponies such an argue 


‘As we saw at [J}>, the question of whether there can be sltemative conceptual 
schemes has become the question of whether there can be untranlatabe languages. 
‘The conceptual elativist must therefore give us an account of what it is for 
something to be a linguage that does not presuppose is tranatabiy iow some 
‘other language. So, with a view to approaching this issue, Davidson considers wo 
diferent metaphors a [}>. Fit, one might imagine, from the same point of view, 
‘other kinds of worlds or alternate unineres'- worlds radically dlferene from our 
‘own: o, second, one might imagine a single world as seen from diferent points of 
‘ewe (thats by means of incommensurabe systems of concept) 

‘When it comes tothe Fit metaphor - that, our imagining diferent hinds of 
‘world from the same poiat of view - Davidson imply clans, a [[}>. that st 
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commis us to there being 4 sharp “analyic/symtheic dation’ a distinction 
‘between sentences thit are true purely by virtue of the meanings of the words 
(analytic ths) and semences that are true by virtue of bow the world is (synthetic 
teuths. But what exacly s Davdhon geting at here, and why is important? These 
ae dificult questions, but we shall try to answer them both in the nex five 


"To sce why the fest metaphor embodies a commitment tothe analytie/synthetic 
‘dscinction, consider how you would set about imagining a radically diferent uni 
verse t0 our own. In doing so, you will dscribe that universe ‘using Our present 
language’ as Davidson puts. You might, for example, imagine a universe with dsc 
shaped rather than spherical planets, with people who are ute incapable of feeling 
_gult or remembering what happened to them more than fur days ago, with small, 
Fae like beings who can predict the Fete with certainty and communicate with the 
‘dea of whatever you Me. In desebing your imagined akernative universe in this 
way you are, in effect, constructing ‘theory’ about that universe: you are making, 
claims about what that universe Is Me, jast as a theory about the actual world 
‘ont ofa collection of claims about what the actual word slike. And you ae 
taking ifr granted tac the words you we ike ‘person’ or planet or rat’ ‘gu 
© do not change thei meanings when you switch from describing how things actly 
te to describing the imaginary universe. That s you are taking it for granted that 
the meaning of your words are independent of your theory about the word: ane 
language canbe used to construct rabealy diferent thon 

Davion's hey point that such a thoughtesperiment embodies the analyte! 
synthetic distinction. Fr, in taking language to be independent from theory. i 
thereby commits us tothe ica that some sentences ~ the ‘analytic ones ~ are tre 
ro matter how the worlds, while others the ‘synthetic’ sentences depend fr thet 
truth or faigy upon how the world i Albachelors are wnmarid’, for example wil 
sill be tue in the Baarre universe described in the previous paragraph: one thing 
you wort be able to imagine is that in your imagined universe there are maried 
Dacheloes By contrast, the synthetic sentence, ‘Nobody can communicate withthe 
‘dea’ though actually tre, would be file i the imagined bizarre univers, while 
the similar synthetic ‘Planets are dsc shaped’ would be tue in that universe but 
actualy fe. 


‘We shall return to the fint metaphors commitment to dhe analyie/ synthetic 
ainction presen. For the tine beng, let us consider the second metaphor: the 
‘metaphor of sccing the same world from diferent points of view. Davidson says at 
[i> that this second metaphor suggests 'a dualism of total scheme (r language) and 
Uninterpreted content. And his dea here i that this second metaphor says that we 
have something ‘unocerpeeted’~ this might be the flow of experience, say. or perhaps 
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‘ere, hen sa metaphor that might principe, elp us o et 2 handle on the 
‘notion of one language that cannor be tant ito another, and this gets us back 
to Davison’ central concern com we gta handle tht noon? 

‘We can now return to the thrust of Davidson's argument in this part of the tet. 
Davidion say that ‘adherence to the second dualism (that, the dust of scheme 
and content or “scheme content dal”, as we ar calling i, whe not incon 
sitene with adherence wo theft may be encourage by atacks on the fs’ }>) 
in other words Davidson sopgeas tht the rejection of the analytic synthetic 
lsincton might be thought to provide a good reason to uphold scheme content 
<lalsm, and with tthe doctrine of conceptual relative, 

"AC ths pint, we nec to wntch back to the fit metaphor and commitment 0 
the analytic synthetic dancin. W. V. Quine famously rejected the analytic syn- 
thete distinction in his “Two Dogmas of Empiics (195). And to flow Quin. as 
DDavidhon points out a [}> st give up the idea that we can carly ding 
‘between theory and language or theory about how things are ot independent of 
wha the words we use to describe how things ae mars. Now. Davison doesnot 
calc say here that he apres with Quine thatthe anaesthetic daincion 
‘hull be rejected. bathe clearly doesnot want to cli tha i should be retained, 
‘And $0 be needs to argue thatthe rejection of that diinction doesnot. i fc, 
‘provide any grounds for accepting conceptual relvism. This i what he now 
proceeds 0 do 

‘At k}>, Divkion explains why the conceptual rlatvst (or what we called the 
‘gob relacvi' in the Incduction) might now. having rejected the analytic! 
synthetic dtncion, haves formela for generating sinc conceptual schemer 
For example, when sentists abandoned Newtonian phys i favour of relative 
physics, they stopped thinking of space ad te as radically diferent things and 
started thinking ofthe workin terms of spacetime’. One might think thatthe came 
to vew old falsehoods as truth, and rt pert: they wed to ele that space and 
time had certain properties. and they thea rejected those old aims and began 10 
‘believe ifeen lis abour pace and time ~ claims dat they previously btived to 
be fae, However, once we have abandoned the analytic syethei dstincin, i 
tempting to think that this isnot what happened at all. Peshaps what happened 
instead was that expressions Uke ‘pace’ and ime’ chagal ser meaning. 0 that the 
clams they previously ejected ae not the very sme dhims asthe ones they started 
to accept. This conception of what going on ~ ane shared by Kuhn (196), 
Feyerabend (1965) and others - becomes posh once one gran thatthe meanings 
‘ofones words are not independent of ores cory about the worl changes in what 
wwe belive migh go hand:irkand wih changes in the meanings ofthe words we we 
to eapess those belie 








However, inthe four paragraphs following [E}> Davidion explains why he is 
unconvinced by dhs suggestion. The probe, be thinks, that we sill do aot have 
{ny grounds for hiking tha the new scheme’ i eally dierent scheme fom the 
told one. For example. a materia about the mind coal recommend that people 
replace ther talk of emodons elings,destes and the ike with words picking out 
‘ean states and event; but even f people changed the way i which they spoke, this 
would not of ef show tha they were no longer taking of emotions ekg and 
desires They could merely be wing the new words to expres the same old 
Prychologal concep. As Davison nicely puts tat [[}>, stead of living in 
Afferent works, Kuhn's scientists may lke those who need Webster's dcionay 
be only word apart’ He thus tes hielo have shown tht, contrary to what one 
right have thought, abindoning the analyse-syteue tinction provides 0 
rounds a al for believing i concepual reat, 

Davidson now gpes back on the fens and returns to his central theme that 
‘conceptual relative sot only ungrounded but urinteigible. He ging to age, 
from [a]. thatscheme-content daatse ~ the dua ‘oforganicng system and 
Something wating o be organized’ ~ ‘cannot be made iceland defensible’ 
tna 30 elder can the hind of relativism that & underpined by scheme-content 
aim 

Recall thatthe ‘content part of scheme-content dualism is supposed 10 be 
something ‘uniterpreted”. As Davidion pus a i>, the noon of ‘emparcal 
ontent’ suppose ‘explained by reference to the facts, the word, experience, 
sensation. the toulty of sensory simul. or something simlar. The base git of 
Davidsoris argument s going tobe as flows Wwe think that there is ‘uals’ of 
(thai 3 dtinction between) ‘scheme’ and content then, whatever we thik the 
“conten isthe worl, experience. or whatee), we have to provide a itligible 
scout of what the relation between scheme and contents sopponed tobe. See the 
paragraph a [P'}>) But so gene comprehensible account ofthe nature ofthis 
Felaion iin the offing. And so scheme-content dualism. ia the end, cannot be made 
iotetigibe 

“The frst proposal that Davison considers comes om the quotation fom Whorf 
at [o}>. Whort says that language produces an organization of experince. 
‘uage fist of all a casifiction and arrangement of the seam of sensory 
experience which results in a cerain worktonder. So the claim here is that the 
‘ream of Sensory experience’ — the content ~ i ‘organized’ ot ‘casified of 
‘aranged! by language. Whorf then goes onto state dhe rats position he takes 
to flow from ths ‘all observers are not led by che sme physical evidence to the 
“ame picture of the universe unless ther ng Backgrounds are smi, o can in 
some way be abated. 
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concepe of truth, fra language. cannot be grasped independently ofthe concept of 
transition. This much is evident in the fact that to understand the concep of ruth 
fora language Lone must know that, for every semtence sof, sis true fand only if 
[where 6 desciption of sand jf eplaced by ssc (Lis English) o by 
‘menlation of sino English Of Lisa language other than English). Presuming that Lis 
Engish then, grasp ofthe concept of rath consists in knowing that Tibbless grey’ 
Ss true if and only Af Tbles rey. hat Tides i a tabby" rue if and only if 
‘Tidal sa tabby. and so on. 

‘What does this show? According to Davidson, the moral tobe drawn is that our 
concept of what is true cannot outstrip what we can assert in ether our own language 
‘or any transaable language. And this is Because we cannot conceive of a sentence’ 
beng tue unless we can imagine taking the place of sentence ofthe form's 
trueifandonly if’ im which p takes the place of sentence of our langage. Our grasp 
ofthe concept of rath consists in our being doposed wo acept the istances oss true 
and only i bu the place of pcan only be taken by 2 sete we can understand 





Ie thus follows that our concept of truth only has application toa anguage that we 
fan understand oF to a language that can be transated ito a language that we can 
lundestand. To ryt) conceive of true but untransltable sentences sto ty to stretch 
‘er concep of trath beyond is breaking point 


Inthe paper’ final two paragraphs, fom [x]. Davidson sums up the state of pay 
she sees. Given the soundest of his argument agatnt the (would be) relatvs' 
ttempe to distinguish conceptual schemes follows that we cannot intelli say 
that schemes are ferent We have found no means of dsinguishing between sich 
schemes. But ths aloo means that we cannot say that we all share the same 
‘conceptual scheme: for f we cannot find 4 means to datinguish them, we cannot 
say tha we all share one. Relativism turms out to be, not false, but unintelligible 
In the article's final paragraph fom [y }>, Davidson address the question of| 
whether his view counts a reals: whether, in other words, 4 notion of ‘objective 
truth” has been preserved. He thinks so: inasmuch as an antiealt postion — 
relavism — has been repodistd, realism has been defended. In saying that we 
have ‘unmediated touch with the imillar objects whose antics make our sentences 
and opinions true or fas". Davidson is chiming that our sentences and opinions are 
capable of representing how things standin a world of mind independent objects, 
‘On the other hard, his central argument aint relativism has een that no seme 
can be made of the Mes of diferent concepral schemes “organizing” ot “ting 
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something that stands ouside all concepeual schemes. He takes himself to have 
‘shown that we should abandon the search for what he call at] “atheory-netral 


realty ann 30 dong be sys “we abandon the attcmpt to make sense of the 
‘metaphor of ingle space within which cach scheme ha postion and provides» 
ome of view: 


{A [F}> Davidson states badly that he has given up ‘dependence onthe concept 


ofan ed reality, something ouside al schemes and scence’. And he seems 
tobe saying here that, a boom, the notion of"usiterpreted realty that makes 


Thomas Nagel, “Thought and Reality’ 
(extract from The View from Nowhere) 
1. Realism 


1 have at various points expesed commitment 10 form of reali, and 
‘ust now say more about Ka smple term the view that the world it 
Independent of out minds. but the problem: & to explain this cai in a 
nontrivial way which cannot be easly admit by everyone. and thereby to 
show how it confi with a form of idealism that i held by many 
contemporary philosopher, 

Realism makes skepticism inteligle. tn the lat chapter we dscused 
skepticism with regard to knowledge. Here want to introduce another 
form of skepticism ~ not about what we know but about how far our 

[E> thoughes can reach. shall defend form of raise according to which our 
rap on the world is imited not ony in respect of what we can know bt 
Sho in respect of whit we can concen. In 3 very srong ens, the word 
extends beyond the reach of our minds 


"re tht a eee by Fa 1 
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(ES _ The testom o which diss opposed olds that what there ai what we 
«an think about oe conceive of or what we of our descendants could come 
to be able to think about or conceive of ~ and that this i necessary true 
because the idea of something that we could not think about or conceive of 
makes no sense. The "we" is imporant. 1 leave aside views, also called 
Seas, that old reat to be correlative with mind ina mach wider sense ~ 
{ncluding infinite minds, i there ae such things Peshps, given any pe of 
‘wot, there could be a mind capable of conceiving adequately: have no 
‘ea oF the mts on possible minds. The realism tam defending say the 
‘work! may be inconceivable to our minds and the team 1 am opposing 
sy could por be 

"There ae more radial forms of cals tha thi, such asthe vew that 
to exist isto be perceived, or that what exists mas be an objet of possible 
capeince for us or that wha ets or the case must bean abject of 
pomible knowledge for ws. or mast be verifiable by us, or that st must be 
something aboot which we could have cencnce. These views have all found 
aherent ut Heewe tha they depend aly onthe more genera fore of 
‘Wealso {have described, together with diferent specific views bout the 
conditions of aman though. The common element ia broadly epistemo- 
logical test of realty ~ which has never lot its popolanty despite the 
supposed death fli posts. 

1 want to opposer this general postion a ferent view ofthe relation of 
‘our thous to eaty, particularly those thoughts tha atempt to represent 
the world objec. In punuing objectivity we alter our relation to the 
‘word, increasing the corecnes of eran of our representations of i by 
compensating forthe pecularies of ost pot of view But the work iin a 
strong sense independent of our pone representations, and may well 
cxtend Beyond them. This has impiations both for what objectivity 
achieves when it succesfl ad for the posible limits of what i cat 
chive. Ks aim and sole onal 1 increase our grasp of realty, bu hi 
takes no sense unless the Mea of realty isnot merely the ea of what can 

[E}> be grasped by those methods. fn other words, f want to resist the natural 
tendency to deny the ie ofthe world a it really with the ea of what 
can be revealed, at the limit by an indefinite increase ia objectivity of 
seandpoine 

1e has already been argued that io various respects the pursuit of 
objectivity can be eared to excess that ican lad away fom the truth 
Jf carried out in the wrong way or with respect 10 the wrong subject 
see es er ia a tO cd 

16 not always the be mode of understnding, But human 

{Spey yl eh ay Be eu eee yb 

"pects of reality beyond its reach Because they are altogether beyond our 

‘apa 10 form conception ofthe world. What there is and what we, 

‘ewe of our nature can think about are diferent ding, and the Tater 














"The ea thatthe contents ofthe universe are limited by our capacity for 
hough is easly recognaed as a plosophical wiew, which at fist sight 
seems craily selfimportant given what small and contingent pieces of the 
Univere we are I 4 view that no one would bold exceps for pulosophical 
easoas that Seem to rule out the satura] pace. 

‘That picture is tha the universe and most of what goes on init are 
completely independent of our thovghrs, but that since our ancestors 
appeared on Earth we have gradually developed the capacity wo think 
bout, know about, and represent more and more aspects of realty There 
tare some things that we cannot now conceive but may yet come 10 
‘understand: and there are probably sill thers that we lack the capacity 0 
conceive not merely becise we are at too eatly a stage of historical 
development, but because of the kind of beings we are. About some of 
‘what we cana conceive we are able vo speak vaguely - this may nce the 
‘menial lives of alien creatures, or what went oo before che Big Bang ~ but 
about some of c we may be unable ro say anything a al except that there 
‘might be wich things The ony seme in which we can conceive of them it 
lunder that description ~ that 6 as things of which we can form no 
‘conception ~ or under the allencompaning thought “Everything” of the 
armenian thought "What is” 

am not claiming that much of what we find ponte tnconctabe- what 
wwe can see to be impossible, like round squares ~ may neverthelest be 
possible. Though there may be cases where our strong comictions of 
postive Inconcetabitty cannot be relied on as evidence of unporsbilty, 1 
assume they ae rare. am concerned here rather with the admision of 
Possibilities and actuates which are mptiely inconceivable to ws in the 
sense that we have and can have no conception of them. (This diferent 
fom seeing posicvely that no such conception could be coherent because, 
for example, would involve a contradiction) 

[Not everything about the unerse mute i the path of our posible 
copptive development ofthat of our descends ~ even i beings ke us 
should exit forever. Its a philosophical problem how we are able 1 think 
shout those aspects of realty that we can think about. There i also the 
(question of whether we can thiak about those things ‘as they are in 
themselves’ or only ‘as they appear fous. But what there or what isthe 
case, does not coincide necessarily with what is «possible object of thought 
for us Even if through some miracle we are capable im principle 
of conceiving of everything there i, that not what makes i eal. 
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2 Idealism 


“The philosophical argument agsines this manual view is simple 1s parallels 
‘one of Berkley’s arguments forthe view chat for unthinking things, o exist 
‘is to be perceived. Berkeley aimed that this became evident if we tried 10 
{orm the idea of an unperceived abject. It turns out to be smpossble, he sid, 
Ibeeause a oon as we ty to thnk, for example ofan unperceived te, we 
find that all we can doi 10 call up a perceptual image of «tee and that is 
ot unperceved 

1 would be generally eecognized now that this argument involves the 
‘misake of confusing perceptual imagination as the vehicle of thought with a 
perceptual experience as part ofthe object of thought. Even if employ a 
‘sual mage to think about the wee, that does ot mea tam thinking about 
«visual impression ofthe tee any more than if draw ate, Lam drawing a 
Aeawing of a tee (of: Willams 1968). 

A simitr mistake would be to argue that we cannot form the thought 
‘of something that no one is acrualy thinking abour or the conception of 
something that no one is conceiving of, Cleary we ca think and talk about 
the posible state of affair in which no one ts thinking or talking about 
Bishop Berkeley. The fact that we must talk about Berkeley to talk about the 
situation in which he is nor being raked about doesnt make that situation 
‘ther mexpresuble or 

‘Bu che form of dea with which Iam concerned isn't based on this 
miseake is not the view that what theres mst be actually conceived oF 
‘ven curently concenable. Rather is the position that wht there i must 
bbe pony conceivable by us, or pony something for which we could 
Ihave evidence. An argument for this general form of iealsm must show 
‘thatthe notion of what canot be chooghe about by us or thos ike ws makes 

‘The argument is this If we try to make sense of the noxion of what we 
could never conceive, we must use general Weas like that of something 
‘exiting. or some cecumstance obtaining, or something being the cate, oF 
‘something being tue. We must suppose tha there ate aspects of reais 10 
‘which these concepts that we de posts apply, but to which no other 
concepts that we coll possess apply. To conceive simply that such things 
‘may ext mot to conceive of them adequately; and the realist would 
‘maintain that everything ese about them might be inconceivable to us. 
“The ideas replys that our completely general ideas of what exists, ors the 
‘ase, trv, cannot reach any further than our more specific seas of| 
{kinds of things that can exis, ore the case, or be true. We do not, in other 
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spnerl idea of what fs the ease does not wansced the sum of what we 
ould uly asert to be the ease. Here is Davidion rejecting the idea ofa 
oncepal scheme that meet the condone for appving othe wor bt 
Aiferent from our own: “The eterion of 4 conceptual scheme dierent 
fiom our own now become: largsy tre but not translatable, The question 
‘whether hiss useful criterion ius the question how well we nderstand 
{he notion of truth, as applic to a language independent of the notion of 
ttanslation, The answer hak that we do not understand i independ 
ently a al" 
‘0 the angument that paral Berkeley's is that if we try to form the 
‘novion of something we could never conceive, o think aboot oak about, 
‘we find ourselves having 1 use eas which imply that we could in prince 
think about afte al even if we cannot do 30 now): because even the Ost 
sencrl eas of truth orexstence we have arty that mpication We eno 
‘se language to reach beyond the posable range ofits peti aplication. If 
‘we attempt to dos, we ae ether misusing the language or using i eer 
to what conceivable after al. 
“Ths argument i ot guy of Berkeley's eror. doesnot asrbe to the 
objec of thought something which is only an aspect ofthe vehi of 
‘thought. doesnot cai tht to exis i to be thought about, or to ave 

[EP been or wo be going 1 be thought about. Nevertheless works asia 
‘way fori claims that certain attemps to form significant thoughts fl 
because they tn ep against boundaries st by the ontons of the pos 
buy of thought tn Merkley’ angement the hyposbess of extence without 
the mind is sid vo confit withthe condtons of thought and the same is 
said here about the hypothesis of inconcetabity Reais ae deluded 
‘other words they think they have the eso realty beyond te reach of 
any pose human thought excep that one Mf we examine carefully what 
‘hey take to be that ia, we wil dicover that is ether the idea of 
something more fly within our reach, oF no tea 

[E> “To annwer this objection i necessary 10 disput the view of thought 
con which it depends ~ a with Rethle's argument. But firs let me ty 10 
make clear how paradoxical the conclusion of the ial argument i An 
ccraminaton of what i wrong with the conclusion may shed some ligt on 
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‘whats wrong with the argument. T must ay atthe outer that I donor have 
an akematve theory of thought to ofer in place of those that support 
‘Meals. My argument wil be essentially negative. believe that the sate- 
‘ment of a rast postion can be rejected 2s unstllgile nly on grounds 
‘which would also require the abandonment of eer, much less controversial 
ims. My postion is that realism makes as mach sense as many other 
‘unverifiable statements, even though all of them, and all thought, may 
been findnctal pop yes to whch che af psc 

certainly seems that I can believe that reat extends beyond the reach 
‘of possible human thought sae this would be osely analogous to some- 
‘thing whichis not only possibly but actualy the case. There are plenty of| 
‘ordinary human beings wo consiutiomally lack the capacity to conceive of| 
some ofthe things that others know about. People blind or dea from bth 
‘cannot undersund clots or sounds. People with a permanent mental age of 
rine cannot come to undentand Maswells equations or the general theory 
‘of relativity or Gadel’s theorem. These are all humans, but we could equally 
well imagine a species for whom these characteristics were normal, able 0 
‘think and know about the world in certain respects, bat ot in all. Such 
‘people could have a language, and might be similar enough tous 30 that 
‘hele oguage was translatable iat part of our 

if there coal! be people like that coesting with ws, there could also be 
such people if we dd not exist ~ that, \f there were no one capable of 
conceiving ofthese things that they cannot understand. Then their position 
‘nthe work! would be analogous to the one which Ihave claimed we are 
probably in 

‘We cam eaborate the analogy by imagining fist chat there are higher 
beings. related to us as we are relited to the Searls, and capuble of 
“understanding ampects of the world that are beyond our comprehension 
“Then they would be able to say of ws as we cam say ofthe others, shat there 
are cera things about the world that we cannot even conceive, And Haw 
‘we need only imagine that the world is just the same, except that these 
Iigher begs donot ext. Then what they could say i they did exit remains 
true, Sot appears that the exitence of unreachable aspects of realty Is 
independent oftheir concevabity by any actual mind 

‘Does this analogy work? Or is there some asymmetry between our 
sieuation and that of the hypothetical 9 

‘An objection might be that in thinking about chem 1 have all along been 
conceiving of the world — even the word from which we are absent ~ in 
terms of what we actually know about #. The features they cant concelve 
a filly speciabe in out language. I might be hel legitimate to try 10 
explain simply by analogy with this the idea of our own situation ina work! 
that in some eapecs we can't chink about, We cannot talk sense smiply by 
saying thae these people are related to the laws of general relativity as we are 











hit Realist junior, develops philosophical leanings (why not?) and wonders 
‘whether there maybe things about che wold that he ad others like hi are 
Incapable of eer finding out about or understanding 1 this impossible? 
‘That i, Fhe were to uter these words (supposing in other eespects his 
language were lke par of ous) would it be a mistake to take them as 
cexpresing» hypothesis which would in fact be sue in that station? Would 
he simply be talking nonsense without realizing so Would he be incapable 
of thinking in general tems what we know to be true about his situation 
(that we have stipulated to be true)? Hete the analogy goes in the other 
Aiection. f we woul! be talking nonsense by engaging i such speculation, 
s0-would he. 

‘The question &s whether we can atiibute to Realist junior 4 general 
concept of reality which apes, though he ean never know 10 the laws 
of general relativity and all the other features of che universe that humans 
‘may be capable of comprehending. Can be have, on the basis of the 
‘examples of realty with which he is acquainted, a general concept which 
applies beyond everything with which he and his like could conceivably 
become acquainted? Ife can, then we ourselves can have the same concept 
‘which wil aply to atures of the uniere that we are incapable of 











might be other being, with epscties tht the year-olds lack, who could 
understand aspects of reality that are accesible to them, shh itll 
‘ual dance would make i impoasbe forthe higher Beings to commun: 
‘tether understanding othe lower (Vassume an intellectual distance great 
‘enough 10 that the lower beings could’ form a vicarious conception of 
something by relying to some extent on the jdgments of the higher beings. 
‘Much of our ordinary conception of the word is vicarious in this sense ~ 
depending on the greaer expertise or intelligence of other humans. But 
terely believing there might be something others could understand i not 
yet a conception of it, not even a vicarious one) 

‘Admittedly the idea of 2 higher form of understanding depends for is 
significance onthe tea of something to be understood, and i isn dispure 
‘whether they have the later ies. Bu it seems very artificial to deny that 
someone in this postion ould believe something we know to be not onky 
sigificant but trae tht there are concepts usable by other types of ind 
‘which apply tothe woeld and can be used to formulate truths about if, but 





‘which cannot be eanslated lao his lnguage or any language that he an 
‘understand. Woukint a 8-yearold Davidson who arose among them be 
‘wrong? 

fact, wouldnt Davdon himself have to sy chat thi leser Davidson 
‘was wrong in denying the ineligibility of realism? How would Davidson's 
principle of charity be applied tothe dispute between Davidson junior and 
Realist junior? Would’ imply that Real junior was right, because what 
hn sid could he translated ino something we would assert, whereas what 
Davison junior said couldn't be translated into something we would assert? 
Ym not sure The problem i that Davidson's notion of translation seems 10 
‘be asymmetrical. might be able ro wansate a sentence of someone els's 
language inco a sentence of my language. eventhough he cannot translate 
my semtence into his. Acconting to Davidson (sofa scan se) I could say 
‘tha Realist junior was right and Davidson jonior wrong. but Realist junior 
‘would be wrong to agree seth me ~ as Davidson junior would no doub 
point out wo him. This doesr® make the doctrine any les paradoxical, And if 
‘these consequences are unacceptable wih regard to the 9yearols, they are 
‘unaccepable with regard 10 ws. 

‘This sue recalls the one discussed in chapter 5, section 2 fo Nagel’ 
‘book, about the imelgiay of skeptic. tn bath cases the question is 
how far we can go in forming the dea ofa world with which our minds 
cannot make contact. The general point { wish to make against restrictive 
‘theories of what thiskable is thi Every concep that we have contains 
potently the Mea of is own complement the idea of what the concept 
doesn apply to. Unless i has been shown postvely that there cannot be 
such things that the Kea imolves some kind of contradiction (ike the tea 
‘of chings that are not se}Fientcal) ~ we ar ented to assume that makes 
sense even if we can say nothing more about the members of the lass, and 
Ihave never met one. 

"Tobe the value ofa varable in our universal or existential quantificaions 
‘cis not necessary to be the referent ofa specitic name or description in our 
language, because we already have the general concept of everthing. which 
focludes both the things we can name or describe and those we cat 
‘Agaist that background we can speak ofthe complement of any concept 
‘whatever, unles it has been shown to be postwely inconceivable. We can 
speak of al the things we cant describe all che things we can't imagine’ 
“al the things humans can‘ conceive of, and Gna, al the things bmans 
are constitutionally incapable of ever conceiving’. The universal quantifier 
‘doesnot have bile imitation to what canbe designated in some other 
‘way It could even be used wo form the idea, ‘all che things no fnte mind 
‘ould ver form a conception of. Naturally the possibility of forming these 
‘ideas doesnot guarantee that anything coresponds to them. But in the 
‘nature ofthe ease it unlikely that we could ever have reason to believe that 
‘hing docs 








conceptions, not lterecing our ow but joined with only in a larger 
fone.) We could ascribe this concep to the philosophical 9.year-lds in our 
‘ample, and I maintain that isthe same as our general concept of what 
‘here i Seems to me 3 clear that we have ths concept chat any theory of | 
thought or reference which implies that we can't ave it for tha reason 
deeply suspect, 

‘The pursuit of a more objective view, by which we place ourselves inthe 
‘world and try to understand our reltion toi, the primary method of 
cxtending and filing out our particular conception ofthis rely, But the 
isneral concept implies that there no guarantee thatthe whole of what 
‘here is coincides with what we or beings ike us cou arrive ati we cared 
the pursuit of objectivity tothe limit ~ tothe convergence of views that 
‘would come at that mythical point of stupefaction, “the end of inquiry” 

‘There are mis of objectivity as. form of understanding chat follow fom 
the fic that it leaves the subjective behind These ae inner limits, There are 
ako outer limits of objectivity that fla deren pois for dierent sypes 
‘of beings, and that depend aot on the mature of objectvty but om how fart 
«cam be ported by a given individual. Objectivity is only away of extending 
‘one's grasp of the world, and Besdes leaving certain aspects of realty 
lohind i may fl vo reach odhers, even if move powerful forms of object 
Ivy could encompass them. 


3. Kant and Strawson 


-As with the topic of knowledge 0 with the topic of thought, believe there 
‘4 4 middle ground between shepeciem and reductioniom. In the case of 
Inowledge, skepicism artes when we reflect that our belifs inevitably 
aim to go beyond their grounds. The efor co avoid skepticism by cm: 
‘nating ths gap ca lead to eduction, aeinterpretation ofthe content of 
‘ou lif in terms oftheir grounds. 

‘With thought the problem is the relation between our conceptions and 
‘what is possible. Thought purpors to represent facts and possbiies 
beyond isel, and skeprcsn is the view that our thoughts themselves give 





‘us no way of teling whether they correspond enough vo the naure of actual 


and possble realty to be able wo make contact with i at all evento the 
‘extent of permiting fase bebifs about "To escape from sich skeptic 
the reductonst reuerpees the domain of posses 2s the domain of 
‘what i or could become conceivable to us ~ ths guarantecing (finaly) that 
‘our thoughts can make contact with it 

‘To explain the intermediate postion let metry to locate ti relation 10 
‘wo opposed views: Kant’sskepicism and Strawson' reductionism, (Need- 
Jess to sa, this snot aterm Strawson would use wo describe his own view) 
‘They are related to ne another in that Strawson's view is offered as an 
cenipncistcrism of Kant SeaceStawsons reductionism i que generous 
‘admiing a great deal ito the universe of possible, iis important 10 
‘explain what I think t leaves ost. 

‘Kant's position i chat we ca conceive of things only as they appeat 10 us 
and never as they are in themselves: how things are in themselves remains 
orever and entirely ott ofthe rach of ovr thought. "Doubles, indeed, 
there are inteligible enites coresponding to the sense entities; there 
‘may abo be ineligible enities to which out sesile faculty of intuition his 
‘0 relation whatioever: but our concepts of understanding, being mere 
{rms of thought for our sen intuition, could not in the leas apply 10 
them’ (Kaat 1781/7, 8308-9), 

‘Strawson wishes to remove the Kantian opposition between thinking of 
‘things as they appear wo ws and thinking of dhem as they are themselves by 
eclring the Iter idea (in its Kantian version) nonsensical. He believes 
there isan appearance teaty distinction within what Kant regards as the 
world of appearance buts basically the distinction between haw things 
appear 10 us at any particular tie or from a particular vantage pol, and 
‘how they would come to appear asthe esl of an improved view or further 
vestigation Application ofthe diction depends be says on entity of 
reference plas a coreced view:the world that now appears to me in one 
‘way might come, asa rest of procedures of corrective revision, 10 appear 
to me or others Eke me in another way ~ 4 way that could be seen 38 4 
correction of the Git. No Hea of realty i left sanding by tis account 
‘which could have application to anything outde the range of possble 
‘human conception evidence. or discovery. 

Strawson docs not claims thatthe real is coextensive with what we can 
cuit oer a conception of Here what he sys: 














‘ways of thinking. and therefore conceptions of new types of indi, 
Proper. and retin tat woul have application on the bass of posible 
{perience The implied reference to outer and ur word remain, ven 
{the series of dsconeis thought of a incompltabie. That the bas for 
Strawsons cli that we cannot be alto know things only a they appear 
3 might appeat to us, because the contrasting ies of what newer could 
{np ow meaningless. 
want to agree with trawon in denying that we know thine as they 
appear to wh but agree with Kane in boing that how thingy aren 
‘hemschves race al pombe appearances or human concept. Ou 
owed ofthe phenomenal words paral knowedge ofthe word as iti 
sn self bt the ere word can't be Seti withthe wor as appears 
10 0s beease 1 probably inches things of which we cannot and never 
oul conceive, no mater how fr the human understanding expanded, 3 
Strawaom agget in ections we can now nage. The diicly 0 
thi ina way tha defen ain eierpetaion: reais aways ind 
Seo ding ih fh ees et reg pb 
[Gb> Let me fis explain my disagreement with Kant.” I hold the familiar view 
‘that secondary qualities describe the world as it appears 10 us but primary 
{uals donot To be wed anpy tobe someting which would appear 
‘ed to us in normal conditions ~ it ix a propery whose deinen i 
sven relative. Bu to be agre not simpy to be sich 38 appear 
‘pare even though whats quae does appear square. Here the appearance 
of sguareness le sgficany explained in terms of the effect on ut of 
‘auarensr in obec, which nox intr analycd Sa terms ofthe app 
ttc of equaencin. The red appearence of red thing, onthe other had, 
‘snot be noncicalary splined la terms of the ednes, Because the 
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Taser analyad ia verms of che former. To explain why things appear ed 


‘we have to go ouside the circe of color qualities 

“The Kantian view that primary qualities, too, describe the world only ait 
appears tous depen on labing the entre system of scenic explanations 
‘of observable phenomena as itself an appearance, whose ulimate explan 
ation cannot without circulant refer to primary qualities since they om the 
contrary ave to be explsned in terms of Primary qualiies are nothing 
‘more otis view than an aspect of our world picture, andi that picture as 
fn explanation, i most bei terms of the fect on ws of something ouside 
1, which wil be fr that reason unimaginable to us ~ the nowmenal world 

‘The view that this aust be how things are results fom a refusal 10 
ixinguish berween two ways in which the human point of view enters 
limo our thoughts ~ as form and as content. The content ofa thought may 
‘be quite independent of ts particular form ~ independent, for example, of 
the particular language in which ic is expressed. All of our thoughts must 
Ihave a form which makes them accessible from a human perspective. ot 
‘that does mean they areal about our pint of view or the words elation 
tt, What they are about depends not on their subjective frm but on what 
thas to be refered to in any explanation of what makes them tue. 

"The content of some thoughts transcends every frm they can ake én the 
‘human mind primary quae were conceivable only from a human point 
‘of view then the wlimate explanation of why the world appears tous that 
‘way could not refer 10 primary qualities of things i themselves Dut if 
primary qualities can equally well be grasped from a poi of view chat has 
‘nothing subjectively in common with ours, then the description ofthe work! 
‘n terms of them not relative to our poi of view: they are not merely 
aspects ofthe phenomenal world but cat on the contary be used, by us oF 
by other. to explain the appearance ofthat wold. 

‘The question is whether every possible explanation of our awareness of 
primary qualities, ether perceptual or theoretical must refer tothe primary 
qualities of things outside us, o whether they dissppeat from the final 
explanation by being entirely included, as appearances, in what isto be 
explained. Unless the Iter tre, the analogy with secondary qualities s 
‘meaningless. The mere fact that any thoughts we have about primary 


to reachit, primary qulties sop on ofthe explanation of thee appearance. 

‘But there is no resin to believe that reference to primary qualities will 
\dsappear fom the explanation af the appearance of primary qualities. 90 
‘matter how complicated we make the “appearance” to be explained. We 
‘can't explain the fact that things look spatially extended except in terms of| 
‘heir being extended. And we can't explain the fact thatthe explanation 
Seems tue exept again i terms of things being extended, thei extension 








“appearances” of extension, the extension of things ia themselves will eep 
one step ahead and recur inthe explanation of those appearances” 

‘The only thing that can refute this view isa better altemative. There 
might be one ~ at some level the explanation ofthe fact that 0 fr all our 
‘hoes ofthe physical world vole spat eatension might concewably be 
explained in terms of something enurely diffrent, something which we 
‘might oF might not be able to grasp. But Kant’ nonesplanaion in terms 
ofthe inconceivable noumenal woe ot that better alternative just a 
placeholder for something beyond our comprehension, and there is no 
reason to accept ie unless the avaiable reakst postion, ascribing extension 
to things in themselves, i ruled out as ienpossle 

‘Bur what reason could there be to hold tha. granting the ively of 
‘the notion of things in themselves they couldnt be spatially extended? There 
{5 no goad reason ~ only a ad Berkeleyan reason: the move from subject 
‘vty of form to subjectivity of conten. ln other words, it would have tobe 
aimed that because we hare the conception of primary qualities, detect 
‘them through observation and use chem sv explanations they ae essentially 
relative to our poiat of view, though laa more complex way than secondary 
qualities are: relative not just 0 our perceptual point of view. but to our 
temtee cognitive pot of view: I believe there is no defense of this postion 
‘which doesnot beg the question 

Bue it necewsry to mention one Kantian argument for doubting that 
things in themselves have primary qualities, eventhough it docs not show 
this to be imponible, The argument sti Suppose Kant i ight to claim 
thatthe primary qualties are essential features of our world picture, so that 
‘we cannor conceive of world without them. This does’ imply that they 
‘av also be features ofthe work a im elf. a i does mean that we 
‘oul not understand any explanation of the appearance of primary qualities 
‘which dk nor involve the ascripcon of primary quaites to dhings in the 
‘world And any such akerative would be incanceeable tows the fact that 
‘very explanation we come up with iwolves primary qualtes isnot very 
‘ood evidence that no beter explanation of some other kind exists 

‘That is true. On the other hand. whatever may be the lmits of our word 
picture (whether of mot has 10 iachude primary quate) there 5 90 
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‘guarantee that we will be able wo find credible explanations ofthe appear 
faces within those lime at all To the extent thi we do, there is some 
‘reason to think thatthe picture does describe things in themselves, 2 far as 
4 goes. AF any cate may. Moreover there & remarkable Deity in our 
‘conception ofthe kinds of primary qualities there are ~far beyond anything 
Kant woul! have imagined to be conceivable ~ and it has enabled us 10 
ormlate theories ofthe physical world further and further removed from 
Jmmediate experience. If we agree with Kant that the ida ofthe world at 
fs in itelf makes sense, then there is no reason to deny that we Know 
anything about. 

‘Ler me now turn to the our aspect ofthe view Lam tyiag to defend — 
‘the elim that chere are probably things about the world that we (humans) 
‘cannot conceive. This fellows naturally from what has already been sd. I 
‘our conception of primary qualities is a partial conception of things as they 
are in themscves, is exstence ia side effect ofthe enstenceof those things 
‘e remults from their eects om cach other and on us, together with our 
‘mental activity. What we ae able to understand about the world depends on 
the relation between us nd the est oft appears to us maurally in certain 
‘ways, and with the help of reason and controlled observation we can form 
Inypotheses about the objective reality underlying those appearances. But 
‘how much of what there s we can in principe reach by these methods is 
contingent on our mental makeup and the hypotheses it enables us 10 
‘understand. Oue capacity for understanding what there is may be only 
pr, because where i ext depends not only on how things are but 
‘on our constitution, and the former i independent of the late. In this 
lob picture we ate contained inthe word and able to conceive some of 
‘objectively, but mach of « may remain consttionally beyond our each 
‘This too, of cours. is our conception. but that doesnt mean itis only a 
Ihigheronder description ofthe world ast appears tou. To init otherwise 
‘sto assume tha f any conception has a posesor, t must be about the 
owesior’s point of view ~ a ale frm subjective form 10 subjective 
‘content f there are other intelligent beings whose point of view is incom- 
‘mersurate with ours, there smo reason why they should not alo see us as 
contained i the woe in this way. 

‘My disagreement with Srsvzon, thea, i with dhe way he interprets the 
idea that we are embedded in 2 world larger than we can conceive. Wht les 
‘beyond our current undentanding isnot adequately captured inthe idea of 
answers to questions we donot yet know how to ask. t may include things 
that we or creatures Be ws could never formulate questions about 

‘Whether such things are possible absolutely ental, for fthey ate, they 
seta standard of realty independent ofthe mind. which mor fama things 
‘may alo meet. We may then say that the reality ofthe features of things in 
thermeles that we have docanered s ust 2 dependent af our capacity 10 
<scover them asi the realty of whatever may le outside our conceptual 








‘each, actual or posible In that case what we know or think abour when we 
think about the srucure of mater or the physical nature of ight or sound is 
something whose appearance to usin any form is incidental, and whose 
existence snot merely that of «character ia our best theories. 


‘Commentary On Nagel 


[Nagel's "Thought and Realy’ ~ chapter 6 of his The View fiom Newhere (1986) is 
very aiflerent in syle ftom Davidson's ‘On the Very Idea of Conceptual Scheme’ 
‘While the arguments of the later are condensed and, at times, technical, Nagel 
pice is expansive ad has the character of an overarching survey ofthe train. None 
‘the les, Nagel concerns himself with sues that are 90 less complex and challenging. 
‘And, eeucly one of his morals that Dasidson should be viewed, nota a reals, 
‘buc as an enemy of the only version of realsm worthy of the mame. 


Section 1 


Nags article begins. engaging, by mating ax clearly ax pole the rea he 
Wishes to defend. Admiting something that we mentioned i the Introduction ~ 
namely that tlk of the work's being mind independent canbe inerpeted im many 
dliferent ways ~ Nagel sets out his own, controversial, version of this thesis at a}. 
His contention isnot merely thatthe world i there tobe discovered yu that 
‘there may be things that we (or any erature pas, present of future) could not even 
conceive of Tose his own words Nagel takes our grasp on the word tobe limited, 
not simply in espect of what we can kow, but alo “i rapt of what we can 
«conceive. Our representation ofthe word become more objective a they abstract 
from peculanties in our point of view: peculurtes such a ou colour vision. Butt 
woul! be a mistake to think thatthe work ast is what can be revealed by an 
Indefsice increase in objectivity: for there may be facts that are beyond! ou hen 
«ven when our reprecrtations ace opomally ojeetne (>) 

‘As Nagel makes lar at [5}>, the main point of fis piece i 10 defend this 
conception of mind world reitions against comtemporary forms of what he terme 
“dealin An eal for Nagel s anyone who denies the realstdoczne he has just 
clueidated: anyone who identifies the facts with what we can conceive of Signi 
‘aly, at wil emerge nthe couple of pages ftom [F}>, Nagel takes Davidian to be 
an ideal inthis sense. Athough Davidson i concered to rebut the threat posed to 
realism by conceptual relativism, to Nages mind he does so by weakening realism 
iegiimately 
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‘One question you might be tempred to ask at this point is why Nagel finds his 
robust version of reasm so aracne. Why is Davidson's realism not up to smi? 
‘One answer i give immediacy a [}>. Nagel here clams chat his strong realism 
isthe defut potion the postion that must be accepted unless i defeated 
by philosophical argument And bis reason for thinking this thai seems crazy 
selfimportane given what small and contingent pices of the universe we ar’ 10 
‘Suppose thar we are capable of conceiving ofthe complet ventory ofthe universe 


Section 2 


aly om in section 2, starting at [E}>, Nagel dcunes and rejects, an infos 
angumen fom Berkley for a strongly eas thesis: the thet that unthinking 
thing ~ fale worlly objects such a ees, stone. ables andthe Ike ~ cannot 
text without being prcened by someone The argoment question states that we 
Can form mo ie fan unpre jc, forthe imple rea hat swe ty cal 
‘uch thing to mind we being mind peel mage the objet and to do this 
isto peri such an nage: to sce with the minds yea it were. Nags respons, 
in the paragraph lowing [ef >, ai, The ft that al to mind a percep 
image of am object does mat mean tht Ua realy hiking about the image eather 
than the object We To think otherwise from the fat ia fac) that 
tone thinks abou the tee by mean of vag ppal image 0 the fle tess 
that this image the thing that ome i inking about Ie to confise the whe of 
thought wih ta content. This tinction wil re<merge ater) 

Having made ths pin, Nagel goes on o expan at [> thatthe esti wth 
which be concerned doesnt make exactly the same take as Berkeley version, 
None the le, later on, at >. Nagel makes clear that he thin ha it works in 
the same hin of way arctan ancestor, nce ty clam thatthe temp 
to form a conception of there being something of which we cannot conceive 
necessary rtrated I we try to conser sch a pony, the eas ay, we nd 
up using concepts to haracerize this thing which ental tha i concevable afer 
a As Nagel esplain at [> Mealts cam hat he reson for thi that we do 
wot pouess 2 general concept of realty that reaches beyond any 
Pole filing in of content that we cou in pence undertnd 

‘Clee Nagel hs Davidson n mind bere th explains nthe paragraph mime 
ately allowing» Davahon aim hat our concept rath enn exter vom 
the truth of sentences in any ngage we could underand or sence that could be 
teantedinto a lige mhich we could umdertand ia ng version of Nagel 
target hei So the queton i what wong with acconting 1 Nagel The anewer 
to his question comes nthe 10 paragrap folowing (>. 
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In his scusion of Davidson's argument, Nagel stars, a [[}->. by pointing out 
‘what he takes to be the implausibly ofthe Mleali's thesis True enough, we can 
{orm no postive conception of things of which we cannot conceive: but we can 
‘entertain the proposition that cherecoull he sack dng by concenang of them under 
the description ‘things of which we can ave no conception”. Indeed, Nags! goes 50 
far as to give usa recipe for arriving at sucha conception, Such a recipe has three 
steps. Fist, we are w consider everyday cases in which a group of people ae 
<constcuconally unable (© think of some of the things thar thers can think of, 
‘cases such as that of species of people with 2 permanent mental age equivalent 
to an ordinary ® yearld, and who thas lack the capacity to understand some ofthe 
‘things that we understand. Second, we are then w imagine a world in which such 
‘ope ext and yet we do not. Finally. we are chen simply to appreciate an analogy’ 
‘pethaps our postion inthe world is akin to that ofthe 9-year olds in the recie's 
Second sep. That i, we ar 10 iagise “higher Beings’ who stand to us as we do%0 
the years, and which can thus conceie of things that are beyond our compre 
hension: ard we are then to cling on to this notion of «realm of things of which we 
«an have no conception while removing these posted higher beings ftom the picture 
‘There we have it: the posbity of things of which we can have no conception 

‘As Nagel explains (>), might be objected thatthe analogy is egtimate 9 
the cae of the 9:yearokl, the features they cannot conceive of ae speciiable in our 
language, s0 one might wonder whether we can extrapolate from thi ase to a case 
In which the inconcerable features of reality are mot spcifiabe in our language. 

In response to this concern, Nagel extend the analogy a [T}>: an extension that 
the takes to show, eventuily the deeply paradonial ature of Davidson's postion. 
Returning tothe recipe's second step at fij>. Nagel introduces a year-old realist 
and a 9yearold Davion foto the thooght-experiment. The 9-year old realst — 
‘stuted in a world just like the one which we inhabit ~ wonders whether there 
might be aspects of realty of which he could have no notion but which could be 
tundertood by higher beings (who, despite this. couk! not communicate such a 
‘conception 10 Sear olds due to the laters intellectual lettin). Nagel’ pois 
Is thatthe S-yearold reals’ hypodhess 6 trac we are examples of sich “higher 
beings, A vyearold Davidson, who insisted thatthe hypothesis made no sense, 
would just be wrong 

‘But now Davidson woul! seem to have a problem. Davidson must, surely agree that 
the 9. yearold realists right and the 9-year olf Davidon is wrong there are aspects of 
realty of which the 9 year old realist can have no notion, and which can be understood 
by higher beings (nately. us). But Davidson must ai sy thatthe -year-old reali. 
himself would be wrong to agree with us on this matter For f Davidson's central claim 
‘i corect, and iFone cannot make sense ofthe ies of things of which we cannot 
‘concelve, then something that true ~ namely the clin that there ate aspects of 
reality tha the 9yearold realist cannot grasp ~ tums out, for the carol relist 
hae. eo make no sense Imagine the Syearold ral saying to you, there are 
aspects of realty I cannot concene of All of us Gnduding David) would surely 








want wo say thar whar he ays is re. But Davidson also Scems to have to say tat fom 
hisown pont of view, what the year-old reais says makes no sense. 

“This is our paradon. a paradox caused by the fact that as Nagel pss iat [7}>, 
"Duvidwa’s nation of tranation seems 1 be asymmctcal. A may be able 10 


“The section ends with Nagel drawing 2 conclusion from his discussion of the 
Davidsonian postion. According to Nagel, Davidson fas to appreciate chat elvery 
concept that we have contains potentially the Kea of ts own complement ~ the ea 
‘of what the concept doesn’ apply to" (o}>). As lng as this complement is not 
Incoherent ~ a the things that are not ienucal with themselves or example — i 
remains intelligible. This being sa. the complement of ‘hings of which we can 
conceive’ makes sense, even though we can form no postive idea ofthe thingy 10 
‘whlch could apply 


Section 3 


“The Final section ofthe extract fom Nagel, dhe dacusion of the views of Kant and 
‘Strawson, is abo of inuinsc interest since sheds further light on his own postion. 
‘One thing tha is lear that the robust realism to wich Nagel signs up brings with 
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‘ike, when infact there is no such thing, The problem Descartes pesca us with i 
this There is no way ofteling thatthe word sas you take tobe, as opposed to 
being a chimera created by the malicious demon: ether way, your experiences 
‘remain the same. Given that this 30, 1 mediately becomes problematic 35 10 
how you canbe said to know that you are not being systematically deceived by your 
‘sensory experiences and thoughts, something which in turn, problematzes the idea 
‘thr you ci have any knowledge ofthe nature ofthe external wold there ae). 

‘So much for Descartes. Nagel. though, admits that his account of mind/ world 
relations places us in a distinctively Cartesian poston. Although Nagel puts the 
problem less figuratively than Descartes, it to al intents and purposes the same: 
perhaps ‘our thoughts themselves give us no way of telling whether they correspond. 
‘enough tothe mature of actual and possible realy tobe able ro make contact with it 
atall~even tothe extent of permitting false beliefs about t(D}. What should we 
‘make of this consequence? One might think that atheory’s encouragement of such 
‘scepticism counts against, in which ease some form of antirealism (including 
Davidson's version of realm’) wil sem atractive 


Alteratvely. with Nagel. one might suppose chat the fact that his vary of 
realm “makes scepticism ivelligibe' (a}>) i sign of ws correctness. Elsewhere 
In The View fom Nowhere Nagel recommends what he terms a heroic’ response 10 
scepicia:& response that acknowledges the great gap between thought and rely, 
‘but which tiesto cross without arefically narrowing (1986: 68-8), This was 
Descartes’ own way with the sept (16H: Meditations 


Given the nature of Naget’s ream ~ a realm that opens up the conceptual 
possibiiy that our thought ay fal 1 mae any or of contact withthe world at 
his heroic response to scepticism doomed to fare? Not ab fi claens Nagel. As 
"Nag! explains from [g}>,akhough he takes our experience of secondary qualities 
{qualities sucha colout taste ane sell) ofl wo represent the world a it ely 
the lives our primary quality experience (our represenation of a thin’ size and 
shape. for example) to be capable ofreprescating the world ats in self. Although 
‘our primary-qualy concepts ar ‘esental features of out work picture” (F}>) ~ 
that i, our conceptual scheme ~ they are none the Jess features of the mind 
Independent word. And the reaton why Nagel thinks tis scat primary quis, 
by contrast with secondary qualities igre essentially in the explanation oftheir 
appearance: whale the ed appearance of things & explained in terms oughly ofthe 
texture of things andthe properties of, we can only explain the fact that things 
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Having deawn his distinction between our primary quality and secondary quality 
‘concepts, Nagel sums op what he takes to be the moral of his dicutsion of 
scepucim. We can be sure chat peimary qualities are fona fle constuen ofthe 
rmind:inependent world by virtue ofthe fact that they pall hei weight in explan- 
ations of our experience. Hence, there no reason to deny that we know anything, 
tour the work as is ia sel thai the world as i ely is) 


Having defended the claim that we can have knowledge ofthe world ait isin ts, 
[Nagel returns, rmn[F}> to the endothe extrac, othe topic of hi robust version of 
realem. Here Nagel clam that the kind of reat picture he recommend becomes 
obligitory once we appreciate thatthe content of cur representations determined 
not only by how things ae, but also by how our minds work. In Nage's own words, 
"Tor eapacty for understanding what there may be only pari, because where i 
‘xls depends nt only on how things are but on or consti, and the former 
Independent ofthe Iter. We ae abe to describe some aspect of reality that a9 yea 
oe eannot gras: we (rat leat, some of can describe reality a8 containing cred 
spacetime, subatomic particles, DNA, and the Bike hut there ae Hits t0 our 
‘cognitive resources wear. afterall only human. Perhaps te ultimate nature of the 
“sub-atomic realm or the outer reaches ofthe sniverac =) wll never revealed 08, 
‘because we are simply not up 1 the ja. Our perspective onthe word night Hot be 
‘ult for representing the world in ts eniey. 
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Further Reading. 


| heli introucton to resi /ant realism debates i provided by Kirk 1999, On 
this subject, Wright 1992 highly original and though provoking, but dificult. A 
‘good survey ofthe concepual schemes lteratre is provided by Lyach 1996, ch, 2 
‘A philosopher in tune with Nagel's approach is Rernard Willams. His potion of an 
‘absolute conception’ of reality ~ a notion similar 10 Nage's view from nowhere —s 
Introduced in his 1978 and further discussed in his 1985, 


Essay Questions 


1s Davidson's argument agatt the very tea of a conceptual scheme sound? 

2 What, in your view, the most plausible version of glbal reali? Is such 
realm detenuble? 

|. What do you understand by ‘elatvsm’ Is there  permasive argument for this 
thesis 

4. Do we hive ‘the concept of an unintrpreted reality. something outside all 
schemes and science’ (Davidson? What consequences does your answer have 
forthe reali/ané-eai debate? 

5. Isthe fice that i renders sepeicsm uniceligibe the basi ofa good argument 
foe ana? 
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4 
Realism and Nominalism 


Introduction 


Ontology 


“This chapter ses ws make our fist fray into matters etl: the say of what 
kinds ofthing exist Phlnophers who dip int th abject area engage in dps st 
to what our ont he Phdosphcalysactoned lt of the Kinds of ety tha 
exit) shoul include. Mos of ws woul agree thatthe items we unrefletvl call 

‘hinge: enis such yids chai, pebble tree, plr Boxes, ad the 
lke But shoul our ontology ao contain, for xapl, een eg he lying of the 
1995 Cup Fina process (eg, The Ides Reto), oF sates ofall (6 
Fanos King ena? Whee the Frat of the uniese includes sch enti 
and, fs, how we shoul character ther, aeortlogel questions. 

“The ontologies dpe with perhup the long and mont dingsed pedigree - 
wha has Become known a the problem of nes ~ out tpi in the caret 
Chapter The tue i hs: shoul Our ontology fala univers well a partic 
tat Hut befoe you can get wo sp with the two tet grappling witht questo, 
you needo ow whats at sak inthis quar: that is, you must be lea bout the 
opposed nature ofthe doputed enties-wnveras~ and yu must understand how 
they ate sapped oir from parca. 


Pancclars and vert 
Just now we sad that most of ut would agree thatthe word contains what we 
‘unreletvely cal things Such things the tems we can peresve tip over and bang, 
into area subset of partials. But, of course, two or more such particulars may be 





‘ofthe same ype: two distinct pillar boxes may both be ral cinta and malic for 
‘example. Universal, if there eit such entities, are reid characterises. Tati they 
{are ents in their own ight otha the mass or shape of llr box ian adtional 
‘enuty wo the ple bor sell What i more, univers are entities with special 
Feature: reeataiy Atany give moment in ime, ope and the same universal may be 
possessed philosophers tend to say instantiated’ or ‘exemplified by more than one 
arcu So, the ide s this Feo or more pillar boues are ba red, this consist in 
‘the fice hat theresa single enity~the universal refines thats instantiated by all of| 
‘them. There i a singe emtty that is erally share by each pillar box. 

Here then, we have the crux ofthe dasintion between particular and universal. 
Universal, we have just noted, are repeatable: the very same universal can be wholly 
‘present in more than one place at one time (eg redess can be wholly present in & 
pillar box in Manchester and, simakancousy in erick ball in Durban), Particulars, 
by contrast are unepeatable- i there ia pillar box in Manchester an lle box 
London, we automatically have two distinct pillar boxes and not one, mukiply 
located pillar box. (OF course, we could saw a particular pillar box in half and locate 
‘one half a Manchester and the other half in London. But even so, the pillar box wll 
not be mulkipyloatedin the appropriate sense since the pillar box wil not be wholly 
preset in ether lation.) 





Realism, nomination onthe problem of the one over the many 


In the previous chapter we introduced you to ream about the external word: the 
doctrine that things suchas tables, res and people exit and are mind independent 
Ina telaced use of the tem “realism, realist about unversls i the thesis that 
universal repeatable enétes ext From now on, when we ue the word realm’ 
‘we mean realm about wevenal 

‘One thing is for sut: realism about universal is highly controversial. Opposed to 
the reali the nominal: someone who follows Locke (1690: 110) n thinking, 
that “all things that exist are only particular Our frst text sees Michacl Devit 
presing the nominal’ case against one particular argument for reali; David 
Armstrong replies to Devi from saunchly realist perspective. 

"Typ reais will cam hat the explanation of certain obvious fact requies us 
‘tw posit entities ofthe kind in question. (To use the standard jargon she wil ay that. 
such explanations require an oli commiment to such entities) So what are the 
‘obvious fact to which reals islkelyto appeal? The fac most commonly apes to 
‘by reals that datince pactculaes may be ofthe sane type or Hind: and the 
thought that this phenomenon stand in need of further explanation ~ that ther 4 
probln ofthe one over the many - that isthe chief concern of Devitt and Armstrong in 
‘our welected tens As we have ned already. two red pillar bones are dint ences 
and ye they are both red: they share a mate, some Sense. The realist believes that. 
‘the fact thatthe two particulars share amature stands in need of elation and that. 
‘only commitment 10 universal ean provide us with a plausle sich explanation. 
‘other words the reals takes both ofthe folowing claims tobe true 





(A) We nced ro explain wha i for two particulars to be ofthe sme type (eg 
{oe two pillar boxes both 1 be red 

(@)_ The only satisfying explanation of wh is for two particulars to be ofthe 
same type chat they share 2 univers 


[Nominal - opponents of realism ~ fll into one oftwo categories. depending on 
which ofthe above two ins they deny. Many nominal accept (A), but deny (8), 
‘aiming that sameness of eype admits of an explanation that avoids ontological 
commitment to universals. Along these lines it has been suggested that our two 
pillar bos are red by virtue of, for example, the same predicate ~ ‘i re ~ being tre 
‘abot: o by vite of both pillar axes being members of the dass f al the things 
thac are re: orby vite of both pillar boxes resembling a paradigm red thing (For a 
detaled discussion ofthese options, see Armstrong 198, chs. 1-3.) Devt, however, 
following W. V. Quine (1948) takes another path, denying (A). In his view, a you will 
see, the problem is chimerical. The fact chat both of our pillar boxes are red does 
not stand in need of explanation, and xo doesnot require ws to admit universal into 
fur ontology 


Prefcaton and paraphrase 


Inthe peevious section we explained chat realist wll typically cla that ce problem 
fof the one over the many can only have 2 Feast solution. Buti is important 10 
appreciate that the fat that distinct invidls may share amature = that, be ofthe 
same type ~ & not the only fact to which a realist may appeal to motivate her 
Postion. She may also think that aspects of our languages require us ro believe in 
the existence of universal, a we shall now see. 

‘Asecond phenomenon to which a elit may appeal ~in addition to shade of 
ature ~ i tha of praicaton. A predicate sa form of words thats used to describe 
something. examples of predicates being the alcized expressions inthe felling, 


(©) Manchester rns 
(D) Socrates smd noel 
(6) Inga happy: 


In each of (©) to (the predicate ts wsed to decriethe stem picked out by 4 name 
(Manchester, ‘Socrates, Ingmar’) Realist find tvempting 10 suppose that predk 
fates are akin to names, serving to “introduce" or ‘expres’ entities: universal. The 
esis something like this. The roe of is rainy” in (C)- like the role of the name 
"Manchester — is to represent something in the word: ts purpose i+ aot puely 
formal ass the ease for words like ‘and’, oe and Wu, since we apply ‘is aly” 10 
places other than Manchester, and since, in doing so, we mean the same thing bythe 
predicate, the reas recommends that we should teat sas expresing a uniersal 
Faininess Consequently. when comes to each of (C) to (B), the realist says that in 
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esribng an object 25 ain, seubbnosed or happy. we ae saying that an object 
‘nsantites a universal. And this reading is supposedly demonstrated by the fact. 
that exch of (©) to (B) can be paraphrased in such a way 25 to bring the hidden 
reference to a universal ou into the open: 


(C*) Manchester insancatesraniness: 
(0%) Socrates insanviates smub-nosedness; 
(E°) Ingmar instaniates happiness. 


In each of (C* to (E*) there is noun (ranines, "snub nosednes, happiness) that 
would seem to be doing the jb of refering to universal. Predation, Armstrong, 
tnges a [> im his aril, most be taken with “ontological series 

"The inal fat whose explanation may be taken by 2 realist to commit us tothe 
‘exinence of univerals abo Knguic. ti this there are true sentences that 
‘ostensibly involve reference to unieras sentences such a 


(Red isa colour, 
(G) Maraiiy isa viene; 


and 
(H) He has the same vires as his father. 


‘Cleary, the nominalit must deny that this apparent reference 10 univesals i el 
[And the obvious strategy for doing so would be to argue, fit, that there are 
paraphrases of (F) to (Hf) that involve no such estensble reference, and, second, 
that these paraphraes are more Ai than the sentences they paraphrase: that, that 
the existence of sich paraphrases demonstrates the oxtensble reference to wniversals 
in) 10 (1) w be apparent only. Consider a sna strategy for dealing with 


(The average family has 17 children. 


le obviouly absurd to think that there exits at actual fy that has 1.7 ciden, 
and yt () is trv. Consequently to reveal how () can be tru without committing us 
to the existence of sacha qucer end, we may paraphrase (1) 8 


The total number of children divided by the total umber of fess 1.7 


Evidently.) does not commit us to the existence of am actual fury with 17 
<uldren. Paraphrase has been sed to show what the ontological commitments of 
{tell are, There ae, however, problems in applying this strategy of paraphrase to 
the case of sentences ~ such 2s (F to (H) = that appear to commit us ontological, 
10 universal. Even Devic accepts that auch paraphrase might be hard to come by 
‘And, i any cae, tis uncese what the rules ofthe game ae for deciding which of 
Pir of sentences reveals the true ontological comemtments ofthe othe. 





4 pron fr etion 
“The peviu acon nde with poem fr onan. the reas has ice 
pt lent) ane problem to Deva iy expan ae]>. Fr wha he et 
tmun do opus wha sors prtars cas sun ming a 
ieee fo cyto doe err ature ts cain sm 
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Michael Devitt, ‘ “Ostrich Nominalism” 
or “Mirage Realism”?"* 


David Armstrong’ approach to “the problem of universal has a contemn- 
‘porary low: he lave tt “total scence..t0 determine what universals 
there are.” Nevertheless his conception of the problem shows him to be a 
evorce of the “oldie” metaphysics. The problem is the tational one 
allegedly posed by the premise of "Plato's One over Many argument 





"aay dierent parialr can al have what appear to be the same ature” 
(pt te ina py that Armstrong takes 90 Seous account of the “new 
metaphysis of WV. Quine and others according to which thee 0 such 
froblem as Armstrong seks to sole my view this Quinean potion 
‘ch stronger rial to Arasrong+Reases about univers than the many 
others he caefillydemolshes. 

“The univers we are concerned with here are properties (what Quine 
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have mind thane phlcuptn who rk 1 countenance ena ut 
‘who at the sme tne seo ned for any rede ame ofthe Sos as 
(utined, There ar nner bt the propoion shar +e Fs pricy 
Sil rghe at & Ques refund to take predicts wath any omalgsal 
‘evousece eer to eke hin « Norio hs Kind (p. 1) 


‘Wore, these philosophers are guy of trying to have och ways: denying 
univers wiht, prima face. unashamedly making use of them. They 
‘commit the sin of faling to anewer a compulory question in the examin: 
ation paper” (p17). 9 Quinean language, they fil to face up to their 
‘ontological commutments 

‘Osrches are reputed to ignore problems by putting their heads in the 
sand. Miages are another feature of desert Iie: people see things that arent 
there. An “Ostrich Nominal” is a person who maintains Nominalsm 
‘whist ignoring a problem. A "Mirage Realist” is a person who adopts 
Realism because he sees problems that tnt there. My major thess fa 
follows: 


1. To mainain Nominaism whit jgnoring the One over Many arg 
‘ment isnot to be an Ostrich Nominal: rather to adopt Reals 
‘because of that argument is ro be a Mirage Reals 


‘stablshing this thesis woul! not of course, show Realm 10 be unjustified 
\eralone false) there might be prablems independent of the One over Many 
angument for which Realsm is a possible solution. Armstrong thinks there 
tr. Lagree, To the extent that he i responding to thon problems he not a 
‘Mirage Reais. My thesis about him 6 as fllows: 


22 Armstrong largely though not entirely a Mirage Realist. 


Correspondingly, 4 Nominal couk! be an Ontich by patting his head in 
the sand as rea problems loom. However correct is sand on the One over 
‘Many argument he coul! ethene commit the sin that Armstrong com 
plhins of t don't know whether there are any Ostrich Nominalists, bu the 
‘only philosopher Armstrong alleges (emativly to be one, Quine, i not: 


3. Quine isnot an Ostrich Nomina. 


Argument for Thesis 1 


According to Armstrong. the problem posed by the One over Many argu 
tent stat of explaining "how numerically deren particulars can sever 
theless be Mentical ia ature all be of the same ‘type’ ” (p )- What 





‘Phenomena are supposed 10 need expluning here? 1 take i that what 


“Armsrong isauding to is the common habit of expressing, asenting 0, 
and believing. statements of the following form: 


(1) and b have the same property (ae of the same type), Fess. 


‘To seule ontological questions we need a enterion of ontological com 
smitment. Perhaps Quin’ criterion has dficultes, bur something along that, 
line is mandatory. The key idea is that a person i committed tothe existence 
‘of those things that must exis for the sentences he accept tobe true. What 
‘must ext for a given seatence to be tue i a Semantic question to which 
‘our best theory may give no answer in which we have confidence. Further 
mote the semtence may, by is use of quanifirs or singular terms, sugges an 
snswer which the peri would want to rest. Hence, sn my sew, the 
‘importance of Quine’s mension of paraphrase in this context. Suppose 
the given sentence seems to require for is truth the existence of G's 
yet the person can offer another sentence, which serves his purposes well 
‘enough, and which s known not to have that requirement. Tiss known 
‘beeaute our semantic theory can be applied to this other sentence, a way 
that i cannot tothe given sentence 1 show thatthe sentence can be te 
even though G's do not exit. We can then say thatthe person's apparent 
‘commitment to G's in the given sentence arses fom "a mere manner of 
speaking’: het not really commited to thee. 

[Now in the ordinary course of conversation a Quinean is prepared 10 
‘expresso asent to the ies of (1) (1 seems to require the existence of an 
‘ess fort be true. So he appears commited to that existence. To this 
‘extent the One over Many arpiment docs pote a problem to the Quinean 
Nominal, butts a negibe extent. He has a suitable paraphrase realy 
tohind: 








@) and bave both F 


‘When the ontological chips are down, he can drop (1). There ¢ no problem 
shout Mente ia nature beyond teva one of paraphrase. 

Armstrong will not be sified by this, of coure: “You have simply 
shied the problem. In view of what area and b both F” The Quinean 
‘ees only atv problem here 10. tn virtue ofthe fellowing 


® er 
@ bee 


Armstrong wil sill be dissatisfied “In virtue of what i 2 (or b) FY” If the 


‘One over Many argument poses a problem t thi That was historically the 
‘ase and, though Armstrong always tats che problem in terms of identies 
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‘nacre, isthe ease far hie too” Ihe mo probe ir the Nominate 
(3) and (4) as they sand thew he hasan easy explanation of ets i nate 
“The Realist who accepes the One ance Many problem attempts to soe i 
here by claiming the existence of 4 unineral, Fess, which both «and b 
hhave. The Nominal who acceps the problem attempts to solve st without 
that claim. The Quinean rejects the problem. 

[EP> The Quinean ses no peublem for Nominalism fa the ies of (3) because 
there a wellknown semantic theory which shows that (3) can be true 
\withoue there being any universal: 


(2) tue if and only if there exists an x such that’ designaes x and” 
applies tox 


So (3) canbe re without the extence of Fes. These no refusal here 
"to tke predates with any ontological serioumess.” The Quinean thinks 
hat these rely mt cx somthing (sid firmly 38 you Whe) tha the 
predicate ‘F applies tn. However tha thing snot a universal but simply an 
object. Further. in denying that ths object ced have properties, the Qu 
ean isnot dying that really F fr Go whatever. He not claiming 
that is "a bare parcule.” He sees no need to play that game 

“The Realist may reply tht this & a mistaken statement of the truth 
condions of (3) and thatthe correct Oe dees rquie the existence of F 
tess for (3's truth. Una good argument for ths eeply is produced the 
‘Quincan is ented 10 gon thinking he as no problem, 

[E> Allo this isnt to sy that there oehing Ferthcr about (or about 
being that might need explanation {ean think of four posible problems 
here: None of them pose any speci dificuly for the Nominal they are 
teclevant to "he problem of universal.” 

{) We might ted to explain what caused tobe Fi) We might need 0 
explain what wa he purpose of «Beng F Nobody terete nthe problem 
of univeras”sikey to confuse ther problem with oF) ands shal 
set them aie immediate 

Te isnot so easy to hee te net two problems distinc fom “the problem 
of universal.” (i) °F is nota fundamental predicate chen as redctvis 
‘we might need to explain what owstiae being F perhaps we wil want 19 
be told thai is in vrtue of being G where “6 some ply predate (a 
‘sa gene in vtwe of being a DNA mcecule) ) We night need to explain 
the tenants of: we might wane to know what makes it the case that F 
plies toa. 

"The radon) “problem of univertls” has often appeared in 3 mised 
ing semantic guise: how can 'F “be applied to an indefinite malpicy of 
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‘ariculaa” (pal; Armatrong does aot approve of his way of pring the 
problem? The sricly semantic problem of multpiciy does not hive 
snything to do with univer. We need to explain the link between ‘F” 
nda F hing i vireo of which the former apes tothe ater. This not 
<fferene in pci from explaining the ink between ‘a and one objet. 
inwarue of which the former designates the late. The explanation of F's 
application depends on a theory of one semantic relation, application, the 
cxplanation of 0's desigaion depends on a theory of anther, designaion, 
‘feature of the explanations wil tha itis F hing that are inked t'F 
and that is inked te. The Fes of Fhings and the aes of need nat 
so unexplained inthe seman. Thus hk 8 par ofa good explanation 
‘ofthe link berween tiger’ and the many objects that applies to that those 
‘objects are genetically of 4 certain sort. So the semantic problem may 
‘equi some ane othe question: i tue of what ie P But the answer 
required of type (a reduce answer 

[> “te denying that there is any problem for the Nomina about (3) iis 
femportant to se that we ae no denying the reductvs problem (i), nor 
the semantics problem (ih), nor some combination of i) and (). What 
‘we are denying can be Brought out vividly by aking F tobe a fundamental 
predicate aya physical priate. ‘Then there no problem i we have 
rothing to say aboot what makes a Fit just that is a basic and 
‘nespliable fat about the universe. Problem (iv remains isthe problem 
‘of explaining the nk between the predicate and that bas fat. Nothing, 
«tse remains to be explained. 

‘Why be dst with this? Explanation must stop somewhere, What 
‘rece place than witha fundamental physical fact of ur world 
“Armstrong fees hat we need to go farther. How can we ell who ight? 

“There is one sure sign that explanation has not gone far enough an 
‘explanation that goes further. Thus if Armstrong’s Reals response to the 
‘One over Many angument i 4 genuine explanation then dhere must be a 
_snuine problem here tobe explained. My final remarks in suppor of thes 
1 wil consider Armstrong's response 

[Eh> One Realist response, but not Armurong’s, t0 the One over Many 
egument runs as follows: «i Fin virtue of having the property Fes. 
‘We explain 3) by 


©) ahas Fees. 





‘An obvious question aries how is (5) to be explained? The Realist fees that 
the one place predation (3) left something unexplained, yet all he has dane 
‘tw explain tis ofr a ewo-place predation (a relational statement fthere 
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‘ea problem about a being Fthen there sa leat an equi problem about a 


ving Faess. Furthermore, the poi of this manoeuvre forthe Reali s 19 
‘commit us to universal. ontology theless the beter. Therefore this sort 
of Realise makes us ontologialy worse off without explanatory gaia. Any 
autempt by him to achiew explanatory power by explaining (5) sems 
doomed before i starts: i wil simply raise the same problem a8 (5; he is 
‘na vicious egres. there sa problem abou (5) dhs Sort of Realist canst 
solve 

Armstrong calls the doctrine we have just considered “relational Imm 
nent Reais,” and rejects it for reasons not unconnected to mine (pp. 
1-7). fn ts place he offers us “noe relational immanent Realism.” This 
doctrine is obscure. Armstrong offers uss) o the sma, ‘Fess i 3° 
tnd simply declares ie 9 be non relational and inexplicable: particulars 
are not flat to univerals but Bonded to thea i a metaphysical unity 
(pp 108-11), We have jst seen tha (5, taken a face value, cannot explain 
any problem about (3 ta relational statement and so any problem for 
(3) i peobem fri. Armstrong avoids this grievous icy for Realm 
by fat (5) snot tobe taken at face vale. How then sit to be taken? Do we 
have even the remotes lea of what the word ‘in’ and ‘have’ mean her if 
they are not construed as relational predicates Armstrong's Realm replaces 
the explanatory failings of eelaional Realm with a complete mystery. 
‘suspect that Armstrong views sentences ike (5) as attempts to speak the 
unspeakable: to talk about "the ink” between parculars and univers 
without saying they ae related. (Note the seae-quotes around "aon p 108 
and the use of a special yphenatng device on p11) 

“Talk of “parsculry” and “univerals” caters the landscape without 
sudtng to our understanding. We should rest with the base fact that as F 
Even the alleged uncy of particular and universal can be eaprured without 
rnystery  predcation mint invoke both singular term and a predicate: 
drop ether parner and you sy nothing. For the Nominalt the unity of 
predation isan unexciting linguistic fat. The move to relational Realism 
loses the unity Armstrongs non relational Realism attempts to bring i back 
‘wih metaphysical gle. These ae “degenerating problem sis (Lakatos. 

‘Armstrong sees the One over Many argument as posing a problem for 
[Nominal and offers Reals solution. If his soation were real then the 
problem would be real. The solution s not real. Soi throws no doubt on 
fy eater argument thatthe problem snot real 

Indeed the Quinean can gan mach comfort from Armstrong's book: i 
«powerful angument for thesis 1. We have jst demonstrated dhe flings of 
“Armarong’s response to the One over Many argument. Armatrong himself 
carefully, and convincingly. demolihes every other known response ti. 
“This chronicle of two thousand years of failure makes the task seem 
bopeess. The allernative view that there i 80 problem to solve becomes 
very attractive. 





take my major thesis to be exablshed: 


1. To maint Nomina whit ignoring the One over Many ang 
ment aot to be an Ostrich Nominal: rather to adope Realm 
‘because of that argument sto be a Mirage Realist. 


ven if there ae univers they cannot frm part of solution 10 the One 
‘over Many problem, Because cht problem sa mirage 


Argument for Thesis 2 


"The arguments for theses 2 and 3 wil be brief 

1k follows from thesis 1 that i so far ab Armstrong adopts Realism 
because of the One over Many argument, he is a Mirage Realist At the 
‘beginning of his book he indicates that he ses that argument athe main 
‘one for iver (pi. When he tls ofthe problem of unversals” is 
‘the problem allegedly posed by that argument that he is refering to (eg 
1p 41). Almost the whole book & taken up with the consideration of 
‘esponses to chat argument. Amsrong largely a Mirage Reals. 

In one chapes. drawing on the ideas of Arthur Pap and Frank Jackson, 
Armstrong offers quite independent reasons for Realism (pp. 58-63)" We al 
assent to; expres, believe statements like the following: 


(©) Red resembles orange more than it resembles blue: 
@) Redisa colour, 

(1) He has the same virues as his father; 

(©) The dreses were ofthe same colour. 


Unlike (3) these seem to rguire dhe existence of properties for chem 10 be 
‘ue, Whether or not they are sufficient for Realism depends on whether or 
‘no we can find accepable paraphrases without that commitment, Thee is 
‘ching Husory about the problem for a Nominal. Armstrong ie nat 
cently a Mage Realist. So, 


2 Armstrong is largely though not entirely a Mirage Realist 


Argument for Thesis 3 


For Quine to be an Ostrich Nominalst would be for him to ignore the 
‘ontological problem posed by his aceptance of statements lke (6) £0) 


> nce bngernnesArmarog amish On ray npc fr Noho, hs ps 
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4A prior C16 ually hac this would be so. Quine, move than any other 
philosopher, has pointed out what constitutes an ontological commitment 
and has preached against gnoring such. Philosophers, ike others, can fl. 
practise what they reach, but I suggest shar ually that Quine would 
fa here about as unlikely as that he would confuse use and mention, 

‘Aauick glance through Wn and Obj" shows that he doesnot fl Ina 
section on absrac terms he considers, eg. the seaence, 


(10) Huminy i virwe, 


a sentence that raises much the same problem as Armstrong's) and est 
's commiting him ro the extence of "an abaract objec” (p. 119) infact 10 
‘an atiibute,” what Armstrong would call "a property.” He goes on 10 
"deplore tha fice line of thought” that allows us to ignore this (pp. 119- 
20), He considers ways to paraphrase away this apparent commitment 10 
aeributes and adits the eificlies (pp. 121-3). The issues are postponed 
lunal Chapter Vil He does not there dicuss sentences lke (6) ‘0 (10) 
Aliectly. $0 far as I can se, but his strategy for them is clear enough: all 
talk of atbutes i wo be dispensed within fvour of tak of eternal open 
sentences o alk of clases (p. 208). Whatever the merits of his approach it 
{Snot the Behaviour of an Ostrich. So, 


3. Quine is not an Ostrich Nomina 


Commentary on Devitt 


Michael Devi i admirably clear about the objectives of his brief article, Pima, he 
‘aims to defend the second Kind of nominalam set out fa the ftrducton to this 
chapter: the kind of nominalsm that denies (A) (See the Introduction above) 
According to Devt, theres no genuine problem ofthe one over the many, and x0 
the realat cannot motivate her postion by portraying as this problem's best 
solution. As Devt explains, Armstrong has called this postion ‘ostrich nominalis’, 
‘an epithet choren to make Armstrong’ pint tha philosopher, such as Quine, who 
defend it nore a genuine phlosophial question. Devt denis that he and Quine 
fare behaving ke onriches Ie Armstrong who i mistaken in thisking thatthe 
problem ofthe one over the many is genuine. 

So why does Devitt think that the problem of the one over the many is not 
genuine? The answer to this question ito be found inthe ive paragrapt fom [a}>. 
‘As we saw in the Introduction. Armstrong believes thatthe fact that two numerically 
<istnct particulars are of the same type is a phenomenon that demands explanation 





Phenomena to be explained - and his answer i that i i our readiness ro assert 
Sentences ofthe form: 


(1) and b have the same property. Fess 


seotences whose truth seems to require the existence of universal (in this case, F- 
ne). Devi’ response simple enough the apparent ontologkal commitment ta F 
‘ess in (1) canbe paraphrased away. For (1) simply amount 


(2) a and bare both F 


According to Devt, we shoul tick wth (2) and, “when the ontological chips are 
down, resist any tempration to come out with (}). An apparently deep problem 
suppear once the correc direction of paraphrase has been established. The fict 
tha and b are both Fis not the kid of fact that requires ws 1 posit a universal 
Fess and bare both and no more need be said, 


Devitt acknowledges thatthe realist may ot be satisfied with stopping here, 
[What the realist may ask eins the fact that @ and Bare both FP But for Devi 
someone asking this question could only ave filed to understand the meaning of 
‘and! For# and bare both F because 


@) awe 
and 
@ disk 


‘Once more, there is no deep problem to be solved here. 

Tht i chere oe? The rahi may ssi thal Deit has shown i thatthe problem 
‘ofthe one over the many eventually tur ino the problem of what it for ato be F. 
fs noe this question ~ In virtue of what sa FY ~ substantial? No, says Devt, The 
_quention In vrtue of what s« FY admits of no substan) answer: ust Fn the 
fou paragraphs fom [c]} > Devt goes onto defend this later clan by stingsih 
ing & fom substantive queiions wich which i might be confused. There are 
signifcane questions concerning e's being F: Deit's point i that ehey are scientific 
“questions of semantic question. not ontological ones 
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‘The final stage of Devin's main argument ses him considera potential response 
bby Armstrong. At [e}> Devitt admits that a realist may well be unhappy with his 
‘aim thats being F isan inexplicable fact about the universe. Indeed, she might 
‘aim that there must be something about «that explains way iF, and that this 
‘explanation can only be that it genuinely exemplifies che universal nes. To put it 
aorher way. the rat may insist that (3) wil have to be explained by 


(8) ahas Fess 


[Now as we have seen, Devt denies the realty ofthe prablem to which (5) 8 posted 
‘sa solution. Bur he accep that (5) were genuinely wo explain 3), his seepicsm 
bout the problem would be undermined. For this reason, he sets out to demolish 
‘the claim tha (5) is genuinely explanatory 


Devi hus hos that the nominal has no problem with the fact that as But 
‘nelther does fe think thatthe nominal as 4 problem with the sewence “ei F 
‘A realist might claim that in asering (3) ~ the sentence ~ we thereby commit. 
‘ourselves to the existence of universal. AS we noted in the Introduction, realists 
‘tend to think that predicates ‘inroduce’ or expres universal na way not unlike the 
way in which names reer to objects. Deve’ sey at. fh}. i smple. Why is (3) 
‘ve? Because "i Fis true of whatever ‘refers to: a Such an explanation commis us 
tw the exitence ofa but not 19 Fess. Once more we ae in no need ofthe kind of 
‘explanation that might require ws to ost universal 
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From >. Devi is careful wo point out that he is nly arguing that one argument 
for realism —the angument from the one over the many ~is unsound. 


D. M. Armstrong, ‘Against “Ostrich” 
Nominalism: A Reply to Michael Devitt’ 


1 am disatisfied with my treatment, volume I of Unvenalt and Scetfic 
Realism (Armstrong 1978), of what I there called “Ostrich” Nominal. 
Michael Devi’ vigorous defence of Quine, whom 1 accused of being mich 
Nominal, gives me a second opportunity (should like to thank Devit for 
‘comments on earlier drafts, and for the pleasant spit in which this conto- 
versy has been conducted) 


1. Quine and the “One over Many” 


(HD> think thatthe main angument forthe existence of universal i Pat's “One 
‘over Many donot think that proves straight of hat here are universal 
Bot hk that Wt shows that ther a trong preliminary cae for aceping, 
suiverals There are various sorts Of Nominate (1 spoke of Pediat, 
Concept Clas. Mereotogial and Resemblance Nomina who seem 10 
perce the strength ofthe “One over Many” but who main thelr 
Nominal nevertheless. There ar, however. Nomina who deny tht 
the argument has any force. These I christened, tendentiously enough, 
Ostrich Nominaliss. Quine is certainly one who denis the force of the 
“One over Many 

in chapter 1 of From a Lagkal Post of View (1959 (Quine 1968 inthe 
[iblography. tha the wellknown paper “On What There I” Quine 
makes  phitosopber whom he calls MEX” advance the “One ower Many 


Dente fwing oe magi ter the varie ead the ne Among 
Howe Dever and Pa eh ee ar cog ame nang ad 
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‘Speaking of abe, be [MEX] soy “There a ed oes, ed oes and 
sunsets tis much prephosphal common scase i which we mast al 
gee. These hour, fous ant amet, then, Rae someting So common 
tel hs which hey Let cnomon a can by the atte of does 
For MEX thus, there being states even sore cous and al than 
the obvious and uv ato thre Beng red hones, oss and Sun. FP. 
S10) 


Im my view; Quine has here made McX considerably overpay his hand. 
1 would wish to sarin a mach more cautious way by saying a8 1 sy on 
px tha 


many deca parca allan what appease dhe se nate 


and deaw the conclusion that, aa result, there & a prima fae case for 
postulating univeras. 

‘Quine think, adits or half admis the truth of cis prem though in a 
backshanded way. when he say. in the course of is asta on MEX: 


‘ne may ad tha there ae rt house, oes and snes, bt deny. ace 
‘6 popular and misleadg unser of speaking tht they have amphi 
conten p10) 


Quine here allows that there is 2 popular manner of speaking in which 
ferent ed things ae said to have something in common. But he Joes not 
sem to eae jst how ubiquitous such manners of speaking are. We hat 
‘severphody) ae continual aking abot the samen of things And most 
ofthe time when we tak about the samenes of things we ae talking about 
the sameness of df things. We are comtinualy taking abou diferent 
things having the same property or quay, being ofthe same sor o kind, 
having the sme nature, and 30. 

Phiosophers have formaaed the mater a hile. They draw the enor 
‘ously useful Peicean dtnction between see of token and simeness 
of type. Bur they are only formalzing making exc, dsincion which 
‘onlinary language Cand s,ondinary though) perfectly recognizes 

1. E. Moore thought. correct I beeve. tht there are many facts which 
ven philosophers showkd not deny. whatever phidiophicl account or 
analysis they gave of these facts. He gave ab an example the exitece of 
his hands. We can anguc about the phdosopicl account which ought to be 
sven of materal obec such a3 Moore's hands. But we should not deny 
fhat there are such thingy He seas not arguing thet ther extence was 2 
logically necesary or logically indubiabe truth) I suggest thatthe fact of 
samenes of type i 8 Moorcan fc. 

“Any comprehensive pinopiy mst ry to give some account of Moot 
can fet. They constitute the compubory question i the philosophical 





‘caminacon popes Wsamenes of ype & a Moorean ct, thea, esas 
‘Quine ses no need 20 ghe a account of & he refusing wo anower a 
compulory question 

Hees oe rower othe question. When we speak of samenes of on, 
the mimenes of the Morning andthe Evening sar to coin an example, we 
se speaking of ide But when we speak of mene Of type of two 
drones being the same shade of clot fo instance, saenest & nerey 
tmiter of raceba on oe vi Between the desc ater DeTwech 
two property nance) Resemblance ot to be analeed i tes of 
‘enty Hence sews wth respect 10 tan 9 the same a8 (8 ot 
‘ena wh sameness with respect to spp. The word “same” fund 
‘mencally ambiguoes. 

“his no avew which Lacey Bott an attempt ogra wth he 
problem, 

‘Again maybe held tht sameness often and sameness of type i 
samenem in ealy the sme seme, Meni. Thi Reali view seem 
Tenearer the uth ofthe mater {hk vat crude a it tad boca 
{appears to requre recognition of «universal wherever we recognize 
samenes of ype univer comemponing to each general wor. However 
{he rghit or wrongnes ofthe awe not what i ete hee The 
[pants tht che hosophicl problem of the nature of mene of ype 
faced, not evaded 

‘hy comparison, what does Quin fer st He spl say 


“Tha the howe an rote ad sunsets ae al of them red maybe ten a 
nat sl redo 10) 


‘What does he mean by ths? This remack might be made bya Reali, of 
at any cate by a Realist who believes that reduc iaproperty. Bu, af cour, 
‘Quine s engaged in rejecting Realism, personified bythe unfortunate MX 

es natural to interpret ham instead 2 saying that although these tokens 
are lof the same type, yet we have no need to consider what sameness of 
type & (And, fotion, sameness of ype & not a matter of Aentty of 
property) 

If this isthe way to interpret Quine then is he not an ostrich about types? 
Like an Oxford philosopher of yor, he keeps on saying that he does not 
deny that many diferent objects ae all of then ted, but what this ostensible 
sameness she refuses to explain (except to say tis ultimate and reducible). 
Instead, he thew his head back int his deer landecape. 

"But perhaps there is a all deeper level of scepicom in Quine. Peshape 
the would object ths fog upon him of tak about types. Suppose 4 
fs red and bis re, then, Quine might say. we can by a convenient sbbrev- 
ton say that @ and bare hdh re Wa red and Bs eed and eis red, we 
can by a convenient abbreviation Say that a, Band care al of he re. But 
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‘nothing here justifies aking of sameness of type, unless this too ie mere 
abbreviation. 

‘Such scepticism cannot be maintained Is traethat'a and bare both red! 
‘sanabbeevation of a red and bis red But the abbreviation does nt old 
just fr these particular sentences (much les for the abore sentence tokens), 
but is 2 rule governed, projectible, transformation which we are capable of | 
applying to an indefinite mulipciry of semtences. And what i the ale? It 
{es something like this. Suppose that we are given sentences ofthe form “a 
|S and bis but only ifthe rwo blanks are filled bythe some reat, t 
{permitted to rewrite the sentence asa and bare both with that same 
predicate i the new Blnk But same predicate” here is 3 type-notin. Ics 
‘ot meant thatthe very sume predicate token be plugged successively imo 
the three gaps! 

appears then, thats ro understand phrases like ‘ae both re requires 
that we understand a last what a raiaterype i. And if chis notion is 
understood, and a least at Moorean level accepted, then there can be m0 
bur to understanding. and at last at the Moorean level accepting. type 
‘notions generally Some account must then be given. reductive o otherwise, 
of what sameness of type i 

‘ut perhaps Quine fled to appreciate this point when e wrote "On 
What There 1." The insight on which the argument of the penultimate 
paragraph based was noe avaiable co contemporary philosophers unl the 
‘work of Donald Davidson For this, see Davidson, 1965, who eticizes Quine 
for a sina failure vo appreciate the projectile semantic structure of 
sentences attributing bli in Wont end Obert (1940) 

may be, then that Que hd ot perceive a least the fll gency ofthe 
fed to pve an account of types But however twas with Quine, (ors with 
Devt) the distinction berween tokens ad types cannot be ignored. Hence 
8 philorophical account of «general sort i required of what ti for diferent 
tokens to be ofthe same ype. To refuse to give wich an account ie to be a 
‘mietaphysial ostrich 











Quine’s Criterion of Ontological Commitment 


‘Bat there is, ofcourse, something else which insulates Quine fom the fall 
tampact ofthe problem of types, from the problem of the One over Many. 
‘The insulating material is his extraowdinay doctrine that predicates involve 
no ontological commitment. In 2 statement ofthe form ‘Fs’ he hoi the 
predicate 'F” need no be taken with ontological seriousness. Quine gives the 
predicate what has been said tobe the privege of the harlot power without 
responsi. The predicate i informative. it makes a ital contribution to 
telling us what the cae, the workl diferent sf ii diferent, yet 
‘ontological cis supposed not to commit us. Nice work: Af you can ge i 





(E> teisac this ery pot, however: that Quine may protest, as Devi does on 
his behal, that his Nominalism isa least not an Osck Nomina, For 
although Quine is perfectly cavalier about predicates, he i dealy serious 
shout ering exprenions. Suppose that 2 statement meets three cond 
‘ions (1) Iemakes ostensble rrenc to universal. (2) We account it ue. (3) 
es impossible 10 finda satisfactory paraphrase ofthe statement in which 
‘ths reference to unwensals is eliminated. Under these conditions. Quine 
allows, indeed insiss, we ought to admit univerals into our ontology. 
Perhaps the thre conditions cannot be mt, but if they can be mt, why 
then Quine will turn Reais. 

1 grane fcely that t© put forward such a set of conditions isnot the 
‘behaviour of philosophical ostrich. On the other hand. 1 do think that 
‘Quine san ostrich wth expect tothe One ver Many argument, Furthermore 1 
‘think that Quine (and his flowers) have been ditincly perfunctory in 
considering the many statements which answer to conditions (1) and 2) and 
‘which apear to answer to condition (3). 

1 chapter of my book? I consider the statements 


(1) Red resembles orange more shan it rexembles blue 
@) Red sa colour 
(2) He has the same virus a his father, 


asing myself ypon work by Pap (1959) and Jackson (1977, 1 argue that 
‘these tatements cannot be analyze in away which removes ther ostensle 
reference to univers oF a least t0 propertyinstances. (I try t0 show the 
incoherence of the doctrine of propertyinstances that 6, particularized 
properties. in chaper 

Te woul infact have heen desirable ao to have made reference to Hilary 
Putnam's “On Properties (1970) which considers the statement 


(4) There ae undicovered fundamental physical properties 





"To this might be added an example suggested by David Stove 
(©) Aequited characteristics are never inherited, 


snd enany others 

[Now we might expect reasonably extended dscusions of examples ofthis 
sort in Quine: Our expecation, however, i disappointed. In "On What 
"There 16” he does steno: 


Deve cory mated ta wa midge he che “Aruna fr Resin pe of 
‘helt ne a Be te mn angen for Reino Ooe ver May deen ae 
‘opus an et Sep apa Ae Pak uo he pnd ot hel ely Be 
"Annes er Reson tat wok een & Que gh shut ological conse 
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(© Some zoological species are crosferle 


and says that, unless we can paraphrase it in some way, it commits us 10 
“absract™ objects, species But he does no say what acount he would 
Bie of. 

‘As Devit pons ott in Wont and Objet (1960, $29, Quine does give brief 
consideration 0: 


2) Humiy ive 
along with: 

(8) Redes sign of ripeness 
For (8 he suggests 

(9) Re rts ace ipe 


‘which perhaps maybe allowed vo pas. But (7), which resembles 2), cannot 
be rendered ase seems to sues, by: 


(7) Humbe persons ae virtuous 


ist the truth of) is compile with there being humble persons who 
are not virtous. Inded, it compas with ne humble persons being 
‘etuous. For it may be that every humble person i 0 fal of glaring fouls 
that, although they have the vite of hurnlty, they are not viruous 
persons 

‘Second, and more seriously the truth of (7) is compatible with humility 
fot being a vetue. Consider an example suggested by Graham Nethch 
Suppose it was tru, and well Known to be tre, tht tall people ae always 
wetous. 


ue apa mean bya abr” ny oe at ote aces tne Th ie of 
therm ou pr tegrated” nec 
ote whch can be ctl! pf werneting ee. bet eet ent pa fone dhng He 
‘tee ane sn eal cermin wth sco He hh ht th che hey 
‘it, a univer i ey aie share item Hes tas ht nes nr 95 
‘ IE-aM poly bese be the “enhere ob comin pcg Greet” ck 
{lies at rcn een Quire cams mower parca Th 6 ere i 
‘woes hey et ses hich rn ag any Ths ca ery tins fee 
{Sims tic oe ch of ee the cat enon A- Noman” Qa se 
‘tho dos not ence bc eben 4Pnat” see wh do eager o 
‘hen ecu almied clans Quine ene» “Pt The mime of al oe tes 
nme muting wha phsnpta peer ahem the Prem of Unera 





pyrighted material 


7) Tal pesons are virwous 

is exacly pra 

(7) Homble persons are vious. 

ut nobody would wish co sgt tat woud then be a rath dh 
7) Tales ia virtue * 


‘Snot only does (7) fi vo entail (7) which was the fst objection, but (7) 
fais wo eal (7). 

As Devit sys, Quine then postpones general scusson ofthe problem of 
“ubstact objects” ual chapter 7. Ia that chapter Quine, without discussing 
‘examples, suggests that all apparent reference to attnbutes and relations 
should be dispensed with in fvour of tak of “eternal” open sentences (oF 
‘general terms) and/or talk of cases 

Here | agree, he has moved beyond his orginal postion to some form of 
Predicate and/or Css Nominal. But he does ot dicuts the rather well: 
‘known dicukies for these varieties of Nominalsmn. (Devi, it may be 
‘noticed, appears to think thatthe dficalties ar insoluble) 

Teseems, then that Quine sn trouble, even under his own rules. But the 
‘mote important question, I think 6 why we should grant him his rules 
Dee can only sy that: 


see needs crtenom focal commute Pehaps Quine enter 
a ice, et something lng that Hine mandatory. 


‘Aer this less than fullblooded defence, one can only ask Why not a 
‘ticerion which allows predicates a roe in ontological commitment 

[E> At this poine, appeal may be made to semantics, Devitt makes such an 
appeal He ays that one can give the tru conditions of Ft by saying that 
‘true fand only a denotes some particular which ” applics to. He says 
‘hit this shows thit'Fe" can be true even though the 'F” carrer no 
‘nrologial commitment. Bat two points may be made in reply. Fis, 
there may be alternative, and perhaps more satfying. ways of ging the 
semantics for “Ba Devt ofes no argument agains this possibilty. Second, 
and more important. the semantics of ‘applies’ has been lef sotlly obscure, 
“The Realist may well argue, corey I believe that a convincing acount of| 


gy ping eo be ea 
(7) Humble ens amos 
ie wef tae 
(7 Mamie an gion 





the semantics of apples cannor be gen without appeal wa the properties 
and/or relations ofthe objec (1 owe this point ro John Bishop) 


I, Problems for Realism 


Resides supporting Quine in hs rejection ofthe One over Many argument, 
Devitt also argues divecily against Realism. He confines himself to the 
problem, familar to all Reals, of how particulars stand to universal. 
1 agree with Devt that this the central dficuky i the Realist postion. 
So I will ash what I ave ro say by making some remarks about i But 
DDevite’s own remarks are brief and I think i best ro expound the problem 

‘The problem is a subpproblem of the problem about the nature of 
particulars. For one who denies the exstence of properties in ve (whether 
‘hese properties be universals or particular), particulary are a sort of 
structureless blob. They can have parts. Predicates can be hung on the, 
concepts applied to them, they can be herded into cases, they may even 
have resemblances to other particulars if a Resemblance Nomina is 
doped, but they lack real nermal trcture. For those who acept proper: 
‘es tre, however, particulars are sort of layercake. The one particular 
somehow unites within icself many diferent properties (another One over 
Many). The question bs how i this posse? 

‘The problem divides a this point because a defender of properties i re 
may develop the theory of particular in different ways. According to one 
‘ew, a pacticular& nothing but i properties. Kot, of course, 4 mere 
clas of properties, bur i a certain hang of properties. A certain relation 
holds beeween all and ony the properties ofa particular and che holding of 
this relation is what makes ia particular. This “Bundle” view in tur divides 
sexo two, because the properties in the Bundle may be conceived either a8 
univers or a property instances. Russell held che Bundle view in is fst 
form, Donald Willams in it second 

However. the mote cathodos view among those who accept properties it 
‘re that besides thle properties, particulars involve a factor of particularity, 
an indviduating component. This view in tan divides ito two inthe same 
‘way as before. There are those who make the properties into particulary. 
Locke i a probable exumple. However, the more orthodox version of this 
mace orthodox view tkes the properties tobe univer. 

Since our special concern here i with the problems of Reliom, we may 
gore the views which give an account of pariculars by appealing 0 
Propereyinstances. The view that a particular is nothing but a bundle of 
univers is exposed to many grave dificulies (some of which I try to spell 
fou in chapter 9 of my book), but I donot think thatthe dficaty raised by 
‘Devitt is among them. The peablem proposed by Devi only arses, | thiak, 





‘fone holds ast do bok that a particular voles a factor of particulary 
(hacritas, thisnes) together with properties which are univers. The 
question is then this how are the two components of a particular 0 be 
oe ogethert 

“There are, broad. two sorts of anrwer to the question which Realise 
Ihave given. According to the first, the factor of particularity stands im a 
certain relation to the properties. It really is correct to speak ofthe welt 
‘components ofa fll ooded particular. For this ine of thought its quite 
Inara to rei the factor of pariculanty and 10 think of it ax a "bare 
particular.” This ine of thought, seems further, ought to be reasonably 
sympuchetic 10 the dea that bare particulars might exst without any 
properties, and properics might exist which are not properties of any 
particular For why should not che elation fait hol? A aymtheie necessity 
‘ould be postulated vo ensure thatthe factors only exist in relation, but tis 
hha to see the neces for this necessity, 

‘But whether oF not bare particulars can exist apart from properties, oF 
properties from bare particulars, ificuies arse for this conception of a 
particular. Let the relation he J. a bare particular be B, and wholly diner 
properties of the paricular he PP... An ordinary particular containing 8 
‘will then be constuted by 4 conjunction of states of alfars KILP), 
KBP’). The dficly then is that 16 ration and 0, on this view, 
‘sa universal. Asa result, anew relation of instanton wil be required 1 
Iho between J on the one hand andthe elements which treats, om the 
‘ther. The new relation will then be invalved in the same dificult. The 
Aificuley hasbeen appreciated atleast ince the work of FH. Bradley. 

‘Varios shits may be attempted i the face of this regres for tance, i 
‘may be suggested thar the regress exists, but snot vicious. Without arguing 
‘the matter here. {wil ust say that | do|not chink that this way out, oF any 
other aceeeds 

Im common wth many other Rea, 1 therefore favour the view that, 
‘while we can dings the particularity ofa particular from is propert 
rnevertheles the two “ctor” are too intimately together to speak of 
‘elton between them. The thimess and the nature are incapable of exiting 
‘part from each other. Bare particulars and uninsancated unictals are 
‘ieious abstractions (inthe non-Quinean sense of “abstraction,” of course!) 
from what may be called states of afacs thivofa-certain nature. The 
‘hanes andthe nature are therefore noc related 

Frege says of his concepts tha they ae “unsaturated.” Fregean concepts 
fare not something mental. Tey are cose to being the Realist’ properties 
nd relations. His ea thik. was thatthe concepts have as were, a gap 
In their being. a gap which must be filed by particulars If we think of the 
articlariy of partcalars as le “unsaturated.” then I think Frege’ meta 
hori help. 














A dis & profoundly puzzling, As a eesuk, Devt & able to cm, 
not implausibly. thar all Ihave done isto substizte inexplicable mystery 
for the relational view: Realism requires 2 relation between particularity and 
univer. Yet to postulte such a elution appears to lead to isoluble 
problems, So, he sys, simply “ute” the two factors in an incomprehen: 
ble manner. 

1 acepe some of the force ofthis Bur Lave uhce things wo say which 1 
think ought to make Devi’ look upon this "Non Relational immanent 
Realism” witha litle more sympathy 

Fit, as was made clear already, the problem arses not simply where a 
particular has a property. but where two or move particulars are relate. 
Suppose «has Rt bf R isa universal and «and bare pariulars, and ifwe 
think chat a elation is needed to inka universal to its particulars, then we 
shall equi a further relation or relations to link Xo @ and b This seers 
Ioeoerabe. It seems much beter, sherefore, to say that, while we can 
Aistinguish the relation fom the particular, yet the three “enties” are 
‘together in a way which does noe require any futher zelation to get chem 
together. Now. if we think this way about the poyadic case, it seems to 
ime that when we go back to the monadic case we ought in consistency 
{ake the same ine, and deny that the particularity of particular related to 
the properties ofthe particular. Contrariwise f we admit a relation in the 
smonadic case, should we not admit an extra relation in the poyadc case? 

{Thope that this generalization of the problem wil at least show Devit 
how strong an intllecrual pressure there for a Realist 10 adopt a non- 
relational view may be crooked, bu looks tobe the best (Reals) game 

‘Sond, 1 appeal to what Devi says hima He sys: 





“Tt of parca” and “uve” cater the landacape without adding 
to our undestanding, We should rest with the base fc hat 48 F 


Now, of course, I accep the second sentence just as much a Devt. There i 
asi were, Fa my philosophy as much as there & 1 Devt’) Let us 
consider the sentence. Dever wil surely adit that‘ is a tokenword, 
picking out ost this thing ¢, while "Fis type-word, applicable, potentially 
at least, to many things. Now why should we need ro words of just this 
‘emance sotto record the basic fa? Does not some explanation sem called 
forse so very extreme an hypothesis that, whl ‘a' names a particular. 
‘apeures something repeatable, something universal abour the station? 
night ad that think that the dpone becween Devic and myself ere 
an instance ofa very deep dispute indeed. There are those who, apparently 
like Devt think of reality as made wp of thing. Thee ae thers who, ike 
se, think of tas made up of fics orate offs. We cannot expect any 








‘easy resolution of such an argument (AI dhe more eeason to Uy wo anu 
of course) 

Think | offer second af hominem criticism of Devit's postion, Devt 
ejects the "One over Many” But he agrees thatthe problems posed for 
‘Quine by the arguments of Arthur Pap and Frank Jackson, retailed by me in 
the chapter "Arguments for Realism.” are hand to solve He makes m0 
attempe to improve upon the unsatisfactory paraphrases suggested by 
‘Quine of statements ostensibly refering to universal. So it seems that he 
‘thinks that it may be necessary to postulate universal. IF he does have 10 
postulate them, how wil ke solve the problem of how universal stand 10 
‘thie pariclas I think he will end up saying something simula to what 1 
(and indefinitely many other Reais) have had wo sy 


Commentary on Armstrong, 


“To recap, many realists ange for thee position by claiming that positing universal is 
the best way of explaining the phenomenon of the one over the many: sameness of 
type. Hf and bare both F, such realists argue, then they mast both be Fi vr of 
something, and tis something can only be that both a and b énstancate the sme 
lnivers To this argument. Devt makes the fllowing ejection: dhe problem ofthe 
‘ne over the many is unreal, For «and tobe ofthe same type (eg, F) jus for exo 
be the cane that 





(2) a and bare both F 
and this obtains in virtue of the obtaining ofthe flowing: 


©) awe 
(@) bik 


Does the fc tha Freie further enplanation of kind hat might commit uso 
the exttnce ofa unenal Fe? No, says Devt. 1 Fa fundamental 
predicate, there nothing to 5a abou what makes «Fst 

“Armstrong reply to Desi doce not ace him mer tempt to rhabiate the 
problem ofthe one oer the many He as pees anal sinc arguments fo 
Fels, well defending hs wn vert of non-laonallmanent Reals 
against the charge of ebscurty. Roughly speaking che strucue of the article i as 
flows. section 1 Armstrong defends the thes tha the problem ofthe one ove 
the many isa genuine problem In secton 2 he anges oth ha predates express 
‘univer, an that there are cnteces that are onolgiealy commited to une. 
sas which do noe admit of nominal paraphrase. Finally in ection 9 Armstrong 
tries to expan and defend what he mesos by the ies that thee of tanation 
between prtculr anda universal non reaional 








Section 1 
Armstrong stars section 1 (at [a}) by acknowledging that he takes the problem of 


‘The mala anumentia section 1 from [f}>unl the end ofthe Section) against the 
position taken by Quine and Devi seems to take the form ofa dilemma, The fist, 
Thor this: ifthe Quinean is happy to tlk of and b being of he same type red), 
then he must explain what this sameness of rye consis in, which just goes to show 
thac the phenomenon of sameness of type sands in need of philosophical expan 
aon. As Armstrong himself puts, the Quinean “keps on saying that he doesnot 
deny that many diferent objects are all of them red, but what this ostensible 
sameness i he refuses to explain (except to say that tis ukimate and irreducible’ 

"The second horn, at [E}. Is this if the Quinean abjares all alk of ‘sameness of 
'ype’s his postion is unsustainable. For even to understand the cai tata and bare 
‘oth redone must understand that's eis predicate. And what this means i 
thatthe Quinean cannot eliminate type’talk and, hence by the lemmas ist horn, 
‘that he ower us an account of what samenes of ype cons. Ether way, mene 
‘of ype the ape over the many -Isa phenomenon that requires explanation. 


Section 2 


“This section sees Armstrong change tack somewhat t focus on the issue ofthe 
‘ontologieal commisments of our discoune. indeed, at [j)> and [f}> Armstrong 
‘aims that we should favour an account of prediction according to which predicates 
‘express properties In particular. at [F}>, Armstrong objecs to Devit 

‘haan adequate smarts fora F” canbe provided without taking is F'to express 
8 property. 
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(1H) Hee has the same virtues ais father, 


te rue und ye seem to coorai reference to waivers. Armstrong, ithe discussion 
from [e}->. conchades that sominaistic paraphrass of these sentences cannot be 
Found, and, hence, that eam isthe best game in town: univers exis 


Section 5 


‘The final section of Armstromg’s paper ses him tackle the (infamous) objection t0 
reals eased by Devt at [e}>. This objection, to recap, thatthe realist owes us 
{tm account ofthe nature of tnstentiation: of how a particular can hav a wns, At 
Deve explains, nsantistion cannoe be a elation of pain of ting off an infinite and 
vicious regress. But equally argues Devit (from [g}>), Armstrongs claim thatthe 
‘partcular and the universal ae no related, but homed toga hopelesly obscure 
‘What i the narure of this Bonding supposed 0 be? 

Tes this question that Armstrong seeks to answer atthe end of his paper. Inthe 
passage from [Z}> to [1}>, Armstrong ys that iti 2 mistake to think of instan- 
‘ation asa reliton: fi «and Fare too intimately together to speak of relation 
‘between them. So how doer «come to have F? We think that Armstrong’ response 
to this question best viewed as an ater to explain why the questions based oma 
‘mistake. A philosopher asking this question presumes particulars and univeails to be 
the basic atoms of the universe, and then asks how a particular can insane a 
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‘universal Armstrong by contrast, thnks thar someone who takes this approach has 
ug oo deep. For according to Armstrong. the universe's basic constituents are not 
parsiculars and univers, but sate of afi: paricalerrhavingamivenas AS he 
‘imself puts [hve pariculas and univerals ae vicious abstractions fom states 
‘of affair: ‘the thisness and the nature are incapable of existing apart from each ther. 
‘So there is no problem concerning instantiation: te instantiation of universal by 
arciclars is jst the state of afi self (Armstrong 1997: 119). There only appears 
tobe a problem of characterizing a elation of instantiation, if we flo sce that sates 
‘of afas are omologcally basic. 


Te ep hs oi eigen of iain, Aratong pee 2 





{he eae them ‘concep to be ‘ensured ge enter: eweniay icon 
este that may hve tht gp ld’ by en cece Om ave or expe the 
ropery wi, when fied by Sorat yds someching da, when expend 
Kangge, tre (Socrates twa) Thin Armtong wuges (E>) oe soe wey 
tems caplining wha he tens by claiming teen tbe oll, 
iron the Provintht we west petclan, a wel as env gp. Bath 


Further Reading. 


‘A rood inroducion wth ses dscused ert be found i La 1995, cs. 
fand 2. Armatrong engagingly discuss the varieties of mominaim in his apy tiled 
{94 chs 1-3 Armstrong's mology of sates of as lucdated and defended in 
‘as 1997, ds and and a is 2004, ch 4 Mellor and Olver 1997 an excellest, 
<ollecton of papers on the naare of properics, which incades Bot the paper by 
Devi and hat by Armstrong. 
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Essay Questions 


(What i the problem ofthe one over the many supposed to be? Isc a genuine 
problem? 

[Are there any convincing reasons for adopting realism concerning universal? 
\What are the mors pressing objections facing the realist about univers? Can 
she adequately reply to them? 

Does the ‘vious regres’ problem provide us with a convincing reason for 
admitting states ofaairs into our ontology? 





5 
Possible Worlds 


Introduction 


What are posible works fort 


In ths chapter, we consider another ontological question (that is a question con- 
<etning what there 9: do other posible worlds exist ~ worlds i which, pethaps, 
there are talking donkeys, of Time Lords, or where the human race was completly 
destroyed in the 196087 

‘Why should the question of whether there are other pomsble works (whatever 
they are) be of interest to philosopher? Before we answer that question, recall the 
‘Marting point for another ontologies! question: the question, Do universal exist? As 
\we saw in chapter 4, Armatrong hol that we net to believe in universal inorder ro 
De ale to explain how ican be that, for example, wo sofas are both red, or have the 
same weight Manifest, plenty of things ae the same colour or the sie weight OF 
at lent, thi something we seem to take for granted in our ordinary thought and 
tak about che wold: but wha kinds of entity do there need o be, order fr thi to 
‘beso? Armstrong argues that we should take our ondinary tlk at face value: when we 
say that to sof are the same colour, we mcun that theres something - a coloue 
that they Iterally share. 

"Now considera ringe of other things we sem to take for granted in our ordinary 
talk and thought about the woekd We say things Hike, might have been a millonase 
bby now Real Madrid would have scored just now if Beckham had passed the ball to 
Ronaldo! emus cast fy’ ad jase couldn't help apself~ 1 had to have the last 
biscuit. What all these claims have ta common i that they are modal claims: clams 
about what must or might Be. or might have been the case, or clims about what 
‘woul have been the casei things had gone differently. We take it fer granted in our 





ondinary tk and thoughé that modal caims are at least somerioes true (san 
interesting question what counts asa good reason to heli a given modal lim — 
hows, for example, wosld you go about trying to perssade somone that you might 
have been a Bonaire by now? ~ but iis not 4 question we'd have each to say 
shout. The fict thar you coul! coherenly have an argument with someone about 
‘wether or not you might have een 3 milionaire by now seems to show that these 
are modal facts, even ifn some cases we do not know how to decide which modal 
facts there are) 

‘A macural philosophical question now emerges: in virtue of what are modal claims 
true? Modality i a rather mysterious phenomenon. For example, we might suppose 
thac the clan that emus can yi tue i vet of property of emus they have the 
property of being wna 1 fi Or perhaps i's true in virtue of tei aking 1 diferent 
property: the property of being the co fly But ether way, it seems that we are 
ountenancing a very pecullar propery. I someone asked you to lst the properties 
fof a parsicuar emu. you might ht its sie, weight, colour, how many feathers, legs 
tnd eyes it has, and so on. It probably wouldn't occur to you wo lis amongst is 
Properties what i i and snot able wo do. It sem just a od to thik that, 3, the 
ily oF inability vo fly i » genuine universal as it does to think that, sy, being, 
shorter than 1 fet or notheing blue are genuine universal. 

‘And there is worse to come. I sceme that the winner of the election won the 
lection’ a necesary truth: trivialy. nobody could be the winner ofthe election 
without having won the election. Suppose we do think of things as having modal 
Properties”. Then i sem that we should understand the necessary truth of that 
Sentence as being a matter of «particular person (the winner ofthe election) having, 
the property of having necesaily wow the dation. On the oer hand, ‘Blair won the 
lection’ isnot necessary truth: he might have lost, eventhough ein fact won, Soi 
seems we should understand the contingent (that i, nonnecessary) truth of that 
sentence as being a matter of a particular person (Bl) lacking the property of having 
reves won he eto. But ofcourse Blithe winner ofthe election. And so we 
Appear to have got ourselves into the unfortunate situation of holding that that 
er0n~ Bla, the winner ofthe election ~ both has and lacks the vey sane prope 
Ana that, of cours, i pons 

‘What's gone wrong here? Well, WV: Quine (1953b) famously concluded fom this 
‘ind of problem that all modaly ide dct moni. and tha there no such thing, 
1 der’ modality What does chis mean? Well, oughly, to hol that all modality ide 
‘eto modality 16 to hold that modal properies can only attach t0 sotowes (OF 
proposiions). Ie makes sense wo say ofa particular sentence ~ all mathematicians 
are clever say. or ‘the winner ofthe election won the election’. or ‘Bair won the 
lection ~ that ts necessary tue, or neces fale, oF possi tru, or possibly 
false. Acconding to believers in de we modal, by contrast, modal properties ca also 
artach to thing hings can have properties suchas being essentially or necesaly 
human, being only contingenty the winner ofthe election, and so on. It was the 
sumption tht modal properties can attach Wo Bias hemslf hat ed to eouble 
lm the above example; Quine’s solution & to deny this assumption. There is 90 








conflie berween holing that “the winner of the election won che lection’ is 
‘necesarly true while ‘Blair won the election’ is not. The confit only arses if we 
ako think that the person who won the election ~ Blair himself ~ has modal 
Properties 

Few philosophers since Quine, however have been wiling 10 simply shun dee 
‘modality. And in any case, shunning de re mowaty does not constitute an answer to 
the question we started with, namely i virtue of what are modal claims tru? To say 
thar necessity and possibilty anach to semtences rather than anything ese (¢4, 
objects) does not, in isl, tellus what i wo ascribe necessity oF possibilty to a 
sentence, So we ae no closer to an answer to our original question: in vie of what 
fare modal class true? Part ofthe problem here i that there seem to be lous of 
Aire senses of modal terms. For example. the meaning of ‘could’ in the 
‘sentence ‘Gavin couldn’ help himself he had! vo have the last biscuit seems to be 
diferent 1 is meaning inthe sencence + 2 coulda equa anything oder than 
‘What we migh call mathematical necessity ~the kind of necessity iovolved inthe 
‘aim that, necessary 2 +2'= 4 ~ seems to bea dierent had of necemty 40 that 
involved inthe claim tha, neces Gavin had the last biscuit 

‘Talk of possible works began as a response to the demand to give precise 
meanings to ‘necessary’ and ‘possibly’, Roughly the Wea is that we understand 
<laims involving necessity as cama about ery pose word. To say that, necessary, 
24+2 = 4 sto say that 2+ 2 = 4 ort) every poste word. And to say that i 
‘oss for Cheliea to win the Cup i to say tha here i spose worl sn which 
‘Chelsea win the Cup. Meal aims can thas be interpreted as claims about pouuhle 
words. A modal claim inplicty‘qusnefes ove’ posable words: says something 
about whether there ia pombe world ia which a given proposition struc whether 
1 ven proposition is tue inal posible works, and 0 on 

Tcerpreting modal claims as caims about pomuble words slo allows us to make 
sente ofthe ies that there are dierent "kindof necesaty and possibilty for we can 
think of given mod claim simplicity quantifying over ether absolutely all posuble 
Words, oF alternatively over Just some subset of them. For example, consider the 
debate about ‘could have done adhere" cussed in chapter 2. Van lwagen’s ai 
that determinism is incompatible wit the jadge's being such that he couldn't have 
‘done otherwise than rate hs hand wn nt this lain: that thee no pnsbe werd 
With the sme laws of pyc and cacy the ame stan pa in which the judge alto 
raise his hand. Part of Dennet’s response to van Imeagen amounts othe claim that 
there are dierent verses of could have done otherwise, ad at leas some sense of 
‘could have done otherwise’ (a sense, moreover that relevant to whether or not the 
Judge acted freely) the judge cout have done otherwise In possible workdsspeak, the 
‘aim than order to caprure the sense of could have done otherwise that relevant 
to fre wil, we must eat our net rather wider thas just the st of posible worlds with 
‘the same lws of physics and exactiy the same distant past. With the set of relevant 
possible works made larger inthis way. we will ind that i includes some possible 
words at which the judge de fat rate is hand, hus making true that he could 
‘have done 0, a diferent sense of coukt to van lnwagens 














Sinaly we night. for certain phdosopial purposes, be iaterested in the ser of 
romolegaly possible worlds ~ that, the sex of possible worlds which have exactly 
the same laws of nature a our own ~ or the st of epsemically peste words, the set 
‘of workls at which whatever the case & consistent with what someone takes 
themeeles to know about the acual world. For example, suppose that Eleanor 
knows, but Susan does no, that Jian i currently watching the television. Then 
posible words in which Julian s now mot watching the television are epistemialy 
possible works for Susan, bur noc for Eleanor (Susan might reasonably say, but 
leanor woul not that forall se knows, Juan might be practising the saxophone 
a the moment.) 

(Of course, in our ordinary modal talk, we typically do not exlicdy say which 
possible worlds we are to be understood to be quantifying over when we make a 
‘modal aim. But one night reasonably ange that hiss something we can normally 
I rom the context wihia which the clam is made. For example, Eleanor wer 10 
say, Julan caw be practising the saxophone ~ he's right here, in font of the 
televsin’, we would not attibute to her the view that there i no ponsible world 
whatsoever in which Julian is practising the saxophone (since clearly there are such 
posible world). We would instead take her tobe talking about cpistemsaly possible 
works: Similac ia biologist were to say that a cat cannot breed with an elephant, 
‘we might reasonably take thems to be making a claim about what i nomolglly 
Inmponuble, rather than what lal impossible. 

"The Wea here, chen, that alk of dfereat kinds of possbty or impos 
fc, tlk that implicy quancies ver different set of posible works, And ich 
lopli quantifier eexicton i a familar feature of our ordinary talk in any cat, 
‘When someone 37, while sanding in font ofthe fikjge with the door open there 
lant any milk’, we know not to tnerpeet them as meaning that there $60 mi 
anywhere ia the whole universe; we woul! reasonably take them instead 10 be 
talking only about (chat i. quantifying over the contents ofthe fide. 

“The development of what is sometimes known as pombe world semantic that 
sam analysis of the meanings of modal claims in terms of postble worlds, hasbeen 
responsible for 3 huge resurgence of intrest im questions about what must oF might 
be oF could have been the case ~ questions that were thought by many twentieth 
century analytical philosophers (Quine cade, until around the 1970s, to beat best 
rather mysteious, and at worst uttedy unincligible unless restricted to relatively 
\welhunderstood modal notions such at provabiity and definition. Possible words 
have not just been put to use in analysing straightorwardly modal talk ivolving 
sais about necessity posbiity, contingency, esences, and counterfactual cond 
tionals (iF U hadnt struck the match, it wok have It). Much of contemporary 
analytical philosophical dacoure i up to is neck in pose world alk; for example, 
<Ascusions ofthe mature of laws and causation the relationship between the mental 
and the physical. and the nature of knowledge. Some philosophers ~ the leading 
‘xample being David Lewis - have deployed possible word talk to provide accounts 
lof the nature of properties, events, propositions and so on. Posie worl seem 10 
‘he very useful things. 








Possible worlds may be useful bu do they realy ex. andif'so, what on earth ae 
‘they? Talk of possible worlds may scem to ave reaped enormous rewards, but unless 
‘we havea pause account of what exactly such talk is alk abut. i seems that we 
are not really entitled to clan chat any such rewards have realy been gained. lis at 
‘this point ~ finally ~ that we enter into the familiar terstry of ontological dip. 
When we say tha there i a possible world containing purple cows, we seem to be 
‘expres belle the existence of something. namely 2 posible werd containing 
‘purple cow. Buc whats cthar we thereby appaready ‘commit ourselves 
10? Is it 10 the exixence of other, real universes, containing real, eshand blood 
purple cows? Oris it merely to the existence of something rather less exotic? Or 
should we regaed possible world tk with a piach of salt, as no more than a 
‘convenient way of talking, just as Devi thinks tht tak of ewo things sharing a 
‘property is merely a convenience that doesnot commit us to the existence of an 
‘entity tha i erally present in Both objects? (See chapter 3.) 





‘What are Possible Worlds? 


Lewis's meal vaio 


‘The most wellknown view about the nature of posible world is Dvid Lewis view, 
hich hecalls‘modal reali. Lewis base view i ally very simple: he thinks that 
‘other posible worlds ae rel. ‘concrete’ entities that are of just the same ind athe 
‘actual world ~the world we happen ro inhabit. A merely possible cat ~ that i a cat 
that inhabits «different posuble work! to ours — smo diferent to actual at thas 
real fut, puers when stroked, hunts real mice for fun, and eats real eat food. OF 
«course other possible words are not euty the same asthe actual world — some 
contain purple cows, some contain no life forms whatsoever. some contain planets 
Inhabited by super nelgentaens ard so om but the posse words themseles 
are every bie as real as our own. 

“The natural question to ask at this pot i, given Lewis's view, what exactly is 
seca about the actual word? I natural hough not of course unproblematic) to 
‘think char what actualy exists ~ you and, he chair you are sting on and so on ~ is 
somehow more real or more tangible thin the shadowy enties that exist the 
realm of the merely possible 

Lewis's response & to list thatthe only thing “special” about the actual world is 
‘that ihappens to be the world we inhab “Actua. for Lewis an indi — jst Whe 
"Yo ‘you or here’ of ‘now’. Consider. The meaning of T depends on who ix 
thinking or uttering or wing the sentence containing the wordt: when Bil 
‘Clinton says used to be President ofthe USA. he means something diferent t0 
‘what Tony Blac would mean if he were to say T used to be President ofthe USA'— 
that's why what one of them sys tre, and what the other says false. Siar 
when we say ‘there are no purple cows inthe actual word’, or there aren't actually 
any purple cows. we speak the truth but when inhabant of purple-cow containing 








works say ‘there aren’ actually any purple cows they say something false: che world 
thac is actual for thew is ther world, and nor ours. Lewis thus denies outright that 
there i anything ‘shadowy’ about the merely possible, or thatthe actual word is. 
‘more rea than odher possible works indeed, he denis thats makes any sense 10 
seer such things. Existence i exstence~ somthing eter exists ori doesn. And 
somethings being ‘rel i jst a mater of ts exsing. There just aren't diferent ways 
of exiting or degrees of existing. and 0 there is no way forthe actual world to be 
‘more real than other possible worlds. 


Ensatziom 


‘The ‘erst’ view of posible works goes something lke this. Imagine someone 
wing an enormous book which describes, in minutest detail all he (non moval) 
ttuths there are to be had about the world. The descipion contained in the book 
will necessarily be coussent ~ that, nothing the book says wil contradict anything, 
tse the book says ~ since by hypothesis the Book contain all and only the traths 
about the work, and so cannot contain any contradictions. I cannot, for example, 
say both that Helen went shopping at 3p on 3 April 20 and alo that she didnot 
_g° shopping then, because one of chose claims must be fe 

Now imagine an enormous book that i smiarysnterlly consistent but which 
es nt contain ll nd only the (now xa) ruth about the world. Instead. at east 
‘some ofthe sentences in the book ae false. Fo example, imagine that we start out 
‘with The Hownd of the Bashers ~ a book that contains many descriptions of the 
work! that ae fact fe stce (amongst other thing) there was no mich personas 
Sherlock Holmes and no murderous beast roaming Dartmoor during the Vietorian 
er And now imagine that we extend the book, a consistent way, 0 that deta 
everything else Sherlock Holmes and all he other characters inthe book ever di 
who their parents were. where their grandparents met. when and where thelr 
chien and grandchildren and great grandchilen were born, where they went 10 
school ~ and so on, and on, unt we havea complete description of ast were, what 
happens at some entirely fictional version ofthe work 

‘Acconling to Lewis's conception of posible works, such a book, if internally 
consistent, exactly describes what really happens at some psuble world (not the 
actual world, of couse. but some other posible world). According to ‘ersatzisn’ by 
contrast, we should think ofthe ‘possible wor thatthe book describes a just bing 
the set of sentences contained in the book. tn other words, the book does not 
[genuinely decide some independently ening enity, inthe way that a description 
of you genuinely describes you — an ny that exists independently of that descrip 
tion. Instead. the description contained in the hook is a ‘possible world. So, for 
example, the Hound ofthe Baskervilles exis poly tue jst in rte of the fat 
thac there is some complete and internally consistent st of sentences which contains 
the sentence the Hound of the Baskervilles exist. We might express this fact, 
acconling to the enatzi, by saying that there 3 possible world at which the 
Hound of the Baserviles exists; but when we do sa, we do not mean that there 








reilly Isa description independent entiy ~ a posse world in Lewit's sense ~ in 
‘which the Hound genuinely roams Dartmoor. Theres jus. fyou ke, the story but 
ot what the story purport to represent or describe 


The proem of ransmor entity 
‘One of Quine’s original objetons vo modal tlk was tht ‘possi’ do not have 
‘lear ‘cnteria of individuation’ (Quine 194) If we understand cis posible that there 
‘isa fat man inthe doorway’ and ‘tis posse chat there isa mam in the doorway’ as 
‘saying, respectively, that thee 2 possible fat man i the doorway and that thee i 
posse man nthe dooewas. there just one posible (at) ma inthe doorway. or i 
the possible fr man a diferent entity fom the possible man? How many posible 
‘men ave ther lurking in the doorway? I seems that we can give no principled answer 
{tw this question ~ which sos. we have no way of indvkluating’ the possible men 
in the doorway. 

‘Once we deploy possible work! talk, the fist two sentences above get analysed 
slighlyciferendy eis no longer a matter of there being one or more posible men in 
this, acta, doorway instead, the fest sentence says that chere 16a possible world 
Jn which chere is a fat man ithe doorway (a doorway that located in that other 
possible work and not inthe actual world). and the second says that there is 3 
Possible word in which there isa man inthe doorway Ths scemt to get ut our of 
‘Quine’ original problem, since at any given possible worl! we might think of there 
fea perfectly determinate number of men inthe doorway. Bu ruses 3 further 
problem, often known as the problem of ‘ransworld ident’. It seems true to say 
‘hac Jutlan might aot have been a plosopher. (Aer al, he could have decid 
tw be a teacher of a banker of a longelstance runner) Given a possible words 
Understanding ofthe truth condions for modal clams, ths seem to commit us to 
thinking tha there are other possible worlds in which Julian isa teacher (or a banker 
fr...) But this is extremely peclla. How can Jali ~ that very person ~ exist, 
sn other possible worlds, wher he appears to be so Rirmly located right here at the 
ctl work? 

is easy to see how diferent conceptions ofthe nature of possible words might 
alec the nature of the problem of ‘wanswork! ensty (dentty across possble 
words). Consider ersatzism. The problem here i nor going to be that of making any 
sense a al ofthe idea of lan being somehow located both atthe actual word and 
aso at other posible words, since ‘other possible workls’ are merely consist 
‘ent stories. And W's not bard to make sense of the thought that there ate consistent 
stories according to which Julian becomes a banker. On che other hand, what 
conditions does such 3 story need 1 Flin onder to bea tory abet aan - his 
‘arcula individual ~as opposed toa story about some completely diferent person 
‘who happens to bear the name Juan Doda? For presumably the mere fact that 
there is some consistent story containing the sentence Juan Dosis a banker’ does 
‘ot slice to make re that this ery ra, who in fact has shat name, ight have 
‘been a banker. (Consider: there i consistent story about the woe acconting 10 





Which thee i a cat called “Socrates”. This docs nor sulfice to make i¢ true that 
Socrates might have been a cat rather than 2 Greek philosopher) 

Hom the other hand, we take 2 realist postion on posse works, so that we think 
of other possible work 2s genuine entities ofthe same Linda the actual world, the 
problem seems to be on of basic intligibiy: how can one and the same concrete 
nti, Jlan exist simuitaneously in more than one posse world if we conceive of 
Possible workSs as Lewis does? Lewiss answer i that this, sndeed, completly 





‘make modal chims about Jan? Doesst Juan might have been a banker ost mec, 
fn Lewiss view, There is some possible world at which Juan isa banker? And 
iF that claim cannot be true, since Julian exists only atthe actual word, doesnt i 
follow that 08 Lewis's view, ullan couka' have Been a Banker afer al? 

“The answer, according 19 Lewis, les in what has become known as ‘counterpart 
theory’ The busca goes like this. While no other posible word contains lan 
himsele. there ave plenty of other posible worlds that contain people sificently 
similar to Juhan to count a ‘counterparts’ of ula, and it the properties of these 
‘Counterparts that serve to ground modal claims abour jalan himself. For example, 
some counterparts ofan are bankers, and thisis what makesit tre that Juan might 
have ben a banker. So what makes Juliso might have been a banker tue isnot that 
there are possible works at which Jun isa banker, bu rather that there are possible 
work! at which a counterpart of Jalan a basher Thus, for Lewis, sere i stcly 
speaking, notranswor enty at aleve ae merely ‘counterpart relations’ between 
nis a dierent posible work, which isto sas other possible works contain 
‘counterparts of alan, George Bus, the chat you are currently sting, and 000, 
"This snot to say that Lewis's theory i completly unproblemati. For one thing, 
counterpart theory sll faces a problem similar ro the problem raised above for 
termzism, namely: what determines whether of nota given enty at some other 
posible world is counterpart of, ay Juan? Presumably thee being calla Juan 
Dodi either necessry no suficient for thee being a counterpart of Julian, Must 
they have exactly the same genetic make-up, have all or most or some of the same 
personality tats, be the same nationality, the same sex? 








Theteas 


“The pastage from chapter 4 of David Lewis's Countefacuals (1973) reproduced below 
sees Lewis anguing for moval realism - and in parila forthe claim that bei in 
posible words is perfectly justified. The second tet from Saul Kripke's Naming and 
Necusty (1980), defends de re mowaty both agaist the kind of objection raised 
towards the beginning ofthis Intodcon snd aginst the prablem of transworld 
‘entity. Repke anges tha this problem can be avoided, so long as we donot fllow 
Lewis sinking that 2 posible wool &, as Kripke puts a [i], ike a foreign 
country 
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David Lewis, extract from 
Counterfactuals 


1 Possible Worlds 





1. is ime to face the fic that my analysis rests om suspect foundations. 
Doubly 0: posible words are widely regarded with suspicion, and 50 is 
similryy even among. eniies oot themscies suypec. i the common 
suspicion of pombe work’ and of similarity were jstifed, then my 
analysis cou have ile interest only the interest of connecting mysteries 
to other mysteries. shall argue, however. thatthe suppicons are not wel 
usted 

"believe that there are posible wos her than the one we happen to 
lohabit fan arguments wanted, tis his fi uncontroversial cue that 
things might be otherwie than they ar. tive ands0 do yo, that things 
oul! have been diferent in coundes ways Bat what does this mean? 
Ordinary language permis the paraphrase: there are many ways things 
‘ould ave been besides the way they actualy ae. On the face of this 
Sentence tan exten quantification. say ha there exist many enter 
‘ofa certain descripson, wo wit "ways things could have Beet bebe that 
things could have been diferent in countess ways I believe permissible 
parapheaes of what { belewe: taking the paraphrae a ts fce value, { 
therefore Bee inthe extenceof ents that might be called ways hinge 
could have been prefer to cal them ‘possi works. 

' do not make i an involible principle to take sceming crite) 
_qwantifieations a ontinary ngage athe face va, But I do recognize a 
resumption i favor of aking sentences a thei fae vale, une (1) aking, 
‘hem at face valve i koown to lead to trouble and (2) taking them some 
other way i known not to. this ease, nether condition is met. do not 
now any successful argument that my realm about possble worlds ads 
to coubl, unless you beg the question by saying that i already is touble 
(shal shortly consider some unsuccessful argument) ll he atrnaives 
‘now, om the other hand, do lead wo trouble 

I our modal Mons are not quantifiers over possible words, then what 
cla are they (1) We might tae them as unanalyzed primes: hisis not an 
kermative theory a al, but an abstinence fom theorizing. 2) We might 
take them as metangusic predicates analyzable in terms of consistency: 
‘Posi means that is a consent sentence. But whats conse? 
a consistent sentence one that could be trv. or one that not necessary 
fae, then the theory is cea of eourse. one can be more artful that 1 
have been in hiding the circularity. Ia consent sentence is one whose 








<enlis nor a tearm ofsome speed deduce sytem hen the theory 
is incrrec rater than cela: achood of enti i posity toc 
but or any dedactine system you ear to spec either thee ae fachoods 
arnong ts theorems or there sre acho of athmede whose denials 
‘or among theorems Fs const sentence son ha comes OU Ue 
‘cr me sgnment of eens tthe nom loge vcebulay, the the 
Ueory & incorrect: some aagments of emenaons ate impossible, for 
insance one thot enigns orapping cnewson othe Engle tems pg 
and sheep consistent sentence one that comes out ve unr some 
Ponte smigumen of extensions then the theory again cel (0) We 
(> igh take temas qunaiers over scaled ‘posable words that re realy 
tome sot of rpecabe ling eis sy, maximal content sc of 
sentences of some language (Or tasimal consent st of soni sch 
fences, that 8 stedecrpon: ot minal consitene set of atomic 
sentences inthe language enriched by the adn of names for al the 
things there ae, that sagrammed mad) We might call these things 
‘pombe worlds, but hasten to reasure anyone who was wore that 
secretly we were talking about someting che that be Mes Bee. But 
tpn the theory woul! be ether cla or income, according as we 
plain constency im modal terms om deduct (or prey mode shear 
[E> emphatically do nor identify possible worlds in any way with respectable 
Aguite emits Ike them tobe respectable ees the own ght 
When {profes ream about pone works mean to be ken Meal 
Possible words ae what they are and no some other thing, Hf asked what 
sortof hinge are, eatnot ge the kind of ply my quetoner probaly 
‘pects: that propo o reduce pose wor to something ee 
ean oa ask him wade that he koows wha orto hing ur actual 
‘world and then explain tht oer worl are more thing ft on, 
‘Bering no Rind bat ony tn what pes on at them. Our actual words 
only one world among other: We cl i alone aca no becae fea 
nd onal the et but Because the word we nat, The aban 
of other words may try el thee own worlds actual, f hey mean by 
“seta what we do, forthe meaning we pve ("actual ish hat relers 
any word to that woe Hoel Actua inden ike T oer’ oF 
“owt depends for us reference om the eumsances of were, 10 wi 
the word whee the uterance i lcted! 

My indewcal theory of actuaity exactly mieors a es controversial 
docrine abot tne. Our preset tie i only onetime among others. We 
fa i aloe preset oe Because dif in Lind fom all the rest, But 
‘recat tithe de we inbab. The inabnts of eer nes may cay 
call hie own ines presen they mean by ‘present what we d; forthe 
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‘caning we give to ‘presenti such that His index and veers at any 
time # to that time titel 

have already said that it would gain us nothing to idetfy possible 
‘works with sets af sentences (or the like), since we would need the notion 
of possibilty otherwise understood to specif corey which ses of Se 
tences were to be identified with works. Not only would it gain nothing: 
ighen that the actual world does noe ier in hind from the res, would 
lead to the conclison tha our actual word i set of sentences. Since 
‘cannot beliewe that! and ll my surroundings re 3st of xemtences (thought 
have no angument that they ae no) cannot believe that ther worlds are 
sets of sentences either 

‘What arguments can be given against realism about possible world? 
‘have met with few arguments incredulous stares are more common. But 
shall ry to answer those that Ihave eae 

{ssid that realism about possible worlds suse cause only our own 
‘world, and its contents, actally exit. But of course unactualized possible 
‘Worlds and their unactaaied inhabitants do not actualy exist To actully 
cust ito exst and tobe located her at our actual world ~ at ths world that 
‘we Inhabit. Other works than ours are not our world, or inhabitants 
‘hersof Ie does not follow that reakim about ponble works i fle 
Realism about unactalized possbles is exactly the thesis that these are 
snoee things than actully ext Either the argument racy assumes what 
{purports to prove chat reall about posubles i alse, oF proceed by 
‘equivocation. Our kioms of existential quantification may be used to range 
‘over everything without exception. or they may be tacty restricted in 
‘various ways In particular they may be restricted 19 our own world and 
ings in Taking them as thas resected, we ea truly say that here exist 
nothing but ou own worl and its nbabeants: by removing the restriction 
‘we pas illegtimately from that truth tothe conclusion that realism about 
posibes is fle. would be convenient f there were one idiom of 
quantification, sy there ae..." that was firmly reserved for unrestricted 
‘se and another, sy ‘there acai exist. hat was firey reserved forthe 
‘eaticted wee. Unfortunately, even these two thom of quantification can be 
lsedelther way: and thus one can pas indecsivelyffom equivocating on 
‘one to equivocsting on another. All she same, there ae the fwo uses (anes 
realism about poses is fis, as has yet to be shown) and we need only 
beep tick of them tose thatthe agument i fllacous, 

Realism about possible words might be thought implausible on grounds 
‘of parsimony. though this could not be a decisive angument aguins it 
Distinguish ewo Kind of parsimony, however: qualzatve and quanckatve. 
A doctrine is quaktavely parsimonious i keeps down the sumber of 
fundamentally different kind of ay: posts set alone rater than sets 
and unredaced aumber. or particles alone rather than particles an il, 
‘orbodies alone or spies alone rater than both bodes and spires. A doctrine 














"is quantatvely parsimonious if keeps down the number of insances of 
‘the kinds i posits if epost 10" electrons rather than 10", or spits only 
fo people rather than spits fr all animals. I subscbe tothe general view 
thar quibtaine parsimony » good sa phosaphicl or empancal bypothes 
bur I recognize no presumption whatever in favor of quanatve parsimony. 
My realism about posible works i merely quantitatively, not qualitatively, 
‘unpursimonious You believe a our actual world lead {ask you ta believe 
‘in more chings of thar kind, notin things of some new kind 

[E> Quine has complained that unactualized possbles are disorderly elements, 
welbnighincorrgily involved in mysteries of individuation.” That well may 
be tue of ay unactualized possbles who lead double hes, lounging sn the 
doorways of two woekls at once. But I do ot belive in any of those. The 
‘unactualized possibles I do believe i, confined each to his own world and 
‘united only by ves of resemblance to their counterparts elsewhere (see 
Section 19 [in Counter) do not pose any special problems of ind 
‘iduation. Atleast, they pose only such problems of individuation as might 
ise within a single word. 

[T> Pechaps some who dislike the use of possible worlds in philosophical 
analysis are bothered not because they thi they have reason to doubt the 
‘existence of her words, but ony because they wish tobe told more about 
‘these supposed ents before they know what wo think. How many are there? 
Inwhar respects do they var and whats common to them al? Do they obey 
1 nom trv aw of Ment of ndacernibles Here Lam ata disadvantage 
Compared t0 someone who pretends as a figure of speech to belive in 
possible works, bur really doesnot. If words were creatures of my imagin 
‘on, could imagine ther to be any way {ike and teu tll you al you 
‘wih to hear simpy by carrying on my imaginative creation. Huta eleve 
‘that there realy are other words am entitled to confess that there is much 
shou them tha {do not know, and tha do not know how to find out 

‘One comes to philosophy already endowed with a stock of opinions. I 
not the businest of phikoophy ether to undermine of to jus these 
preening opinions, fo any great extent, hut ony to try to discover ways 
‘Of expanding them iota an orderly sytem, A mtaphyzicia’s analysis of 
‘mind san atempe at systematiing ur opinions about mind. I succeeds 1 
the exten tha (1) is systemacc, and (2) it respects those of our pre- 
philosophical opinions to which we are firmly attached. Insofar at does 
‘oh beter than any alternative we have thought of we give st credence. 
‘There 6 some give-andtake. bur not too much: some of us sometimes 
change our minds on some points of common opinion, if they conflict 
leremediably with a doctrine that commands our belie by its systematic 
‘beauy an its agreement with more important common opinions. 


2 Wael Quine, ‘On What Thee Pe Lid Pa of Yew Garvan Vane re 
Combe. MAL 95 





‘Sos throughout metaphysics and so iis with my doctrine of realism 
about possible worlds Among my common opinions that philosophy must 
respect iit isto deserve credence) are not only my nave bebe in ables and 
‘ui, but abo my naive Belief that then tables and chai night ave been 
‘otherwise arranged. Realism about postble works isan attempt, the only 
succesfl attempe 1 know of to systematie thee preexisting modal opin- 
fons. To the exeat that Iam modally opiaionated independently of my 
plilosophizing I can distinguish between alternative versions of realism 
about posible worlds that conform to my opinions and versions that do 
‘ot. Because {believe my opinions elev thatthe tae version is one of 
the former. For instance, believe that there are worlds where physics is 
Aeret from the physics of our word. but sone where logic and artmevc 
are diferent fom the logic and arithmetic of our worl. This nothing but 
the systematic expression of my nav. pre philosophical opinion that physics 
‘could be diferent, bur not logic or arthmei. Ido not know of any non: 
‘ieeular argument that {could give i favor ofthat opinion: but so long as 
thar is my firm opinion nevertheless! must make a place for it when Ido 
metaphysics. have no more we fora philosophical docrin shat denies my 
firm, unjustified modal opinions than I have for one that denies my firm, 
‘justified belief in chairs and tables 


‘Commentary on Lewis 


“The ieerest ofthis extract fom Lewis 1973 lies ot jst Sa what Lewis has 1094 
about posuble words particular, but the fact thatthe kinds of angument for ad 
‘paint the exstence of ponsble words which he considers are kinds of argument 
that one might bring 0 bear on any ontological debate ~ the debate about the 
‘existence of unherals, say oF number, or God or any other kind of entity 
whose existence someone right take themuclves to have plslosophical reasons t0 
be sceptical about 

‘That this sso shouldbe obvious to you within the frst two paragraphs. (if not go 
back and look at chapter 4 again.) Lewis starts withthe observation that ‘things 
might have been otherwise than they are canbe paraphrased as "there ate many ways 
things could have been besides the way they actully are’: He then. a (3, claims 
that there i's preumpion favor of taking sentences thet face vale, unless (1) 
‘aking them a face values known to lead to teouble and (2 taking them some other 
‘way is known not to. 

‘This shou remind you ofthe debate between Armstrong and Devit (chapter 4) 
about the existence af universal, where the question of whether a sentence should 
be taken at face value’ played a prominent rol. Inthe ase of universal. we Were 
‘concerned with sentences such as ‘the sofa andthe par bor are both re’ which one 
‘night saturally paraphrase as thee sa property — redness ~ that shared by the 
pillar box and the soi’ A realist abour universal ight make the same claim about 








"The next proporal that Lewis considers i the view that modal idioms are ‘meta 
predicates analyzable in terms of consistency’. In other words, (054, for 


guise 
example. possibly snow is yellow’ sro say. of the sentence snow is yellow’ tha that 
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‘of his moval realism: that other posible works ae the same sorts of thing asthe 
‘actual word (contrary to what the erates claims), and that ‘actual’ here 4 an 
Indeial, bike oF here ‘now’. 


Lewis spends the next couple of pages. from [[}>, responding to some typical 
‘objections 9 modal realms although he star at ‘noting that incredulous 
‘are ae the most common response. 
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‘The fist objection Lewis addresses at [}>. is che objection tha ‘realism about 


“The third objection, a [E}>, is ha ‘unactnied posses are asorery elem 





Tes there are certainly some posible objections in che offing om this isu, 
Heres one, Facts about what might or might ot have exited - the fact that blue 
“Kangaroos might have ease. for example ~ ae, for Lewis, facts about real, mind: 
independent, concrete abject but they ae objects to which we cannot hav the xr of 
_patemic aces that we have wo oninary, actual word objects (actual kangaroos, for 
‘example. Roughly speaking. our knowledge of mindndependent concrete actual 
work objects arses fom cats interactions between us of OU ens. andthe objects 
themselves (pethaps mediated by testimony from other people who have interacted 
with such objet in cases wheze we have ot dose 50 ourselves). Our knowledge of 
possible blue Kangaroos, by contrast. docs ot are through any such causal contact 
ther posse words ae nti ay sense caualy connected withthe actual word 
By contrast. by and large, or at leat ima wide range of ees our method for 
“finding out’ which moat caims are true is that of imagining certain sort of 
situation. For example, in order to say ourselves tht blue kangaroos might have 
tied, we simply imagine» posible world in which Bue kangaroos do exis. And 
this 6, co ay the least. rather curious ie curious to say that we can come by 
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Saul Kripke, extract from 
Naming and Necessity 


{Ce andsmer dora of meaty the ble dy die. Now 
some people ay Lets se you the come ef een A mach woe 
‘np aeaay esiy poor sam psc thereon ay 
Soe pa Gat eS omy seat pope ona we 
‘heaton ween necessary ad comet propre Loo ol 
asm or 0a of oss tat con ba wie tse rte 
Wher a putin nce cotngy hs cr oper 

[E> depemivon the wy deere Th peas ey led othe ew 
thnthe wy we ren pra dam 8 dsron What eines 
{Emons compl oe eon he mae dos thane the rope) of 
ceay ne Has har mmber gt nah pomc wor 
Ceranly is toe ta poseie wore ts sy cult ve ben 
Sth, atu OF cour, ® sud do equal wel ped 
Sarcsthemune ofp hme ec ot eal pose wr 
thr the mombe af pcs or cramp there had been gt 
inet the mumbo ans wo por ne ben Ad 
Shooghe: Ws knecanr or cntngert hat zon won the deca? 
ich som cottage, Unless hs sone view of see lneserle 
proces.) Burs conget propery of Ne ely ae xt 
‘evrng ohm st'Nss’umng Nao doc meet he man ht 
‘Tontheccon sch andthe Bore despate Non the 
tien whe won the on in 1968, den wll bo era of 
Cour, ha che man whe wen Ge seen fr 10h, won cio 
toe Saly whether ajc br the tne propery ia poe 
‘ord depends oto the Oj bt on ected $0 
posers 


© tyke wan 2) acommen ite mnt ht ne somo tn a 
seven nev defied erg spp on ot Hr am desig th ot 
Ine noon sd wil ep he ee ofa eae tn nek ht me gn 
though eye mete one gh he eee rt ene ere et a 
thar hn pos tha wlth ge ae rent. ate ln quo 
‘beep usin. ow ny parc pero tes tha ne tee cares ly apse 
inten be te bn ths serio. Ba. mane web tha te i a 
ing pn te eure tal, wh Ln igh om sy Ke ae hc el i 
sw At any ate two ques ng eda ie 








Tes even suggeted in the lneranure, tha though a notion of neceiy 
may have some sr of intuition behind i (we do think some things could 
have been otherwise: other things we don't think could have been other 
‘wise, this notion [ofa diaintion beeween necessary and contingent prop- 
rte] is just a doctrine made up by some bad philosopher, who (gues) 
Aide’ realize that there are scveal ways of referring to the sme thing 

[EP Ione know ifsome philosophers have nox relzed th: buat any rate 
‘very fa rom being erue that his ies (hata property can meaningfully be 
held to be essential or acidetal to an abject independent of its descrp- 
Sion] isa notion which has no intuitive content, which means noting 10 

[EP theondinary man. Suppose that someone sid, poating to Non, "That's the 
su who might have lon. Someone ee say Oh no, you describe him a+ 
Non’, then he might have lox; but. of course, describing him as the 
‘winner, then iis notte tate might hae ast Now which one i being, 
the philosophic, bere the unite man? I seems ote obvious to be 

[> the second The second man has a pidosophical theory. The fir man would 
say. and with reat conviction, (Wel of couse. the winner af the election 
imight have teen someone ee. The actual winne, had the course of the 
Campaign been liferent, might have been the loser, and someone ese 
the winner; or there might have Been no election at all So, auch terms 
as “the winner" and “the loser” don't designate the same object i all 
posible works. On the other hand, che term "Nixon just a mame of his 
tran. When you ask whether i  necemary or contingent the Now won the 
lection, you a asking the itu question whether in some counter 
facta! situation, this man would in fact have lost the election. Wf someone 
thinks that the notion ofa neces oF contingen property onget whether 
there ar any none ecesary properties (and consider) jus the meaning: 
Juin of the notion i philosopher's notion with no icuve content he 
‘8 wrong. OF coune, some philosophers think chat something’ baving 
fntaive conten very Inconchve evidence i favor of 1 thik i 
very heavy evidence in fvor of anything. myself. really dont koow, in a 
‘way what more conclusive evience one ean hine about anything. ukin- 
ately speaking But, many event, people who think the notion of accidental 
Property unintutwe have inition revered thik. 

[EP Why have they thovghe this While there are many motivations for 
people thinking this one 1 this: The question of essential properties 
‘ovale i supposed to be equivalent (and i equtaleat o the question 


rhe example ease 4 cet pepe - acl vicy — to heal to Noon, 
Independent of ha eb ected. Of core te ati of sccnl propry being, 
‘he mem of ene papery mat be wasn hn Th sty hw ve a yea 








‘of entity across possible wos. Suppose we have someone, Nuon, and 
‘there's another possible world where there is no one with ll the properties 
[aon has in the actual world. Which one ofthese other people, sans ie 
[Naon? Surly you must give some crterion of identity here! If you havea 
‘terion of identi, then you jas lok inthe ocher possible worlds a the 
‘man whois Noa; andthe question whether, in that other possible word, 
[Naxon has certain properties swell defined. Ii also supposed to be well 
defied, in terms of such notions. whether i's tru in all possible worlds, or 
‘there ae sme possible words in which Niaon did't win the election. But, 
1's sid, the problems of giving such erteria of identity are very dificult. 
‘Sometimes in the case of numbers t might Seem easier (but ven here i's 
ngued that is quite arberary) For example, one might say, and this is 
surely the truth, tha if postion in the series of rumberss what makes the 
foumber 9 what, then fan another world) the number of planets had 
ben the numberof planets would be a diferent number fom the one it 
cally is You wouldn't say that that number then i tobe identified with 
‘ur number 8 i this wold In the case of other types of objet, ay people, 
rateril objects, thing like that. has anyone given a st of necessary and 
sulficintcondtions for Mensity across possible wore? 

Really, adequate necessary and wificentcondaions for Mentty which do 
‘no beg the question ate very rare in any case. Mathematics isthe only case 1 
really know of where they are given even within a possible word, 1 el the 
truth. {don't know of sack conditions for iemty of material object over 
time, of for people. Everyone knows what a problem this But, e's forget 
bout that. What seems robe more abjectionable is that this depends on the 
‘wrong way oflooking at what apomuble world. One thinks, n this picture, 
‘of powuble word as if were lke a fre country One looks upon i as 
an observer. Maybe Nisoa has moved tothe other country and maybe he 
has, bat ones given only qualities. One can observe al his qualities, but 
‘of course, one doesn't observe that someones Nixon. One observes that 
something has red hai (or green oF yellow) bu not whether something is 
Niaon. So we had beter have a way of teling in terms of properties when 
Wwe run ito the same thing as we sw before: we had beter have a way of 
telling when we come acrom one of these other pouible worlds, who wat 
Naon 

Some logician in thei formal teatment of medal logic may encourage 
ths picture. A prominent example, perhaps s mysel. Neverteles, nt 
tively speaking. t sem to me nor tobe the right way of thinking about the 
possible works A possible world isn't a distant country that we are coming 
cro, o* viewing through a tlescope. Generally peaking. another possible 
‘worlds too faraway. Even if we travel fster than ight, we wont ge tot. A 
posse word is gen by the decrptineconitions me asseiate with it, What 
do we mean when we sayin some other possible world | would not have 
ven this ecrate today” We ust imagine the situation where I dda decide 








to ge this Ieture or decided 0 gine on some other day, OF course, we 
don’ imagine everything that sre o als, but ony those thing evant 
to my giving the lec: But, n theory. everything needs to he decided 0 
sake a total dexcripion ofthe work. We can realy imagine tht except 
rt that. then. 2 possible work’. Why cant it be par ofthe desc of 
5 posuble world that contains Now and tha in that word Nao didnt 
‘in the election? might be a question. ofcourse, whether such a world & 
posible (Here i would seem, rim faci, to be cet pombe) But, once 
‘we ace that such situation s posible, then we re given thatthe man who 
‘ight have low the election ols the lection tis possible wor 

[i> Niton, beaase thar’ prt ofthe descr a the word ossble works 
ae spat, noe acne by powerful tcescopes. There no reason why 
‘ee cannot stip tha, in taking about what would ane happened 0 
[Non ina certain counterfactual tuaton, we ae alin about what would 
he happened him 

[i> “Or coume, someone makes the demand that every posible word 
has to be desrbed ina purely qualitative way, we cant say. ‘Soppone 
‘aon hd lost the election we mst 5 itead something Ike Spore 
aman with + dog named Checkers, who loks ite a cerain David Frye 
irnpercnaton, en certain pombe word ad love the lection” Wel, 

[EP does he resemble Nuon enough wo be Wentfed with Noe? A very explicit 
and Natane example of this way of looking at things is David Lewis 
Counterpart theory? but the Iteration quantified moxaby replete 
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‘wth Why need we make this demand Tats notte way we ordaly 
‘hink ofcounerfctal stustons. We ex ay ‘suppose this man ha oe 
{se tht the pombe word conta hs man snd that that word be 
Tallon. There tay be 2 poblem about what lemons about posbly 
comet. Bf we have mich anion about the pss of at (hs 
‘mans lector low) then about the poms of tht, need not be 
‘Gcoued withthe pousbey of + man loking be sich and sich, oF 
balding sch and uch poli views. or oderwitequatately decd 
‘ving lot. We cen pot othe me, ad ak what might hve happened 1 
im had events ben erent 

(E> “Temght be said Les suppose thar dhs strut comes down othe same 
‘thing, because whether Nixon could have had certain properties, different 
Ser the oocs be actualy bas, segura to the queton wheter the 
cera of entry arom ponsble words include that Non docs not 

(> ve these properties. But doer real comet the sme thing, Beaune 
the ual ton ofa terion of tranrwoé entity demands the we ghe 
‘purely qualitative necessary and sufficient conditions for someone being, 
Nizon. we cat imagine + pone wel! ia which Nson doesn have 4 
cern propery, then ia neceary condition of someone beng Non, Or 
Snecemary propery of Nis that he (has that propery. or example, 
Supposing Niton it fact «human beng st woul! sem that we cannot 
{hin ofspomible counterfactual sation in which he wa, a, an nan 
inate object perhaps ice not even pole or him mt to have ect # 
Taman being Then wil be 2 nceary fac about No that i all 
ome work where he ext tale human or anyway e ot an 
{terest ject This has nothing to do wth any requremoa ht thee be 
pry quate sofiiou codons for Nis which we cit spel 
fut, And shoul! thee be? Maybe there sme argument tht there shoul 
te but we can comer thee ueions abou ncaa condor without 
ting ho any question show fin codons. acter, even there 
tres purl ulate set of ecemary aod mien condiions fo being 
itn. the vew advocate would ot demand that we id these condons 
tafe we can wh wheter nen might have won the election, nor doe 
<emand hat we ect the quesion ia terms of ich condition. We cas 
‘mpl consider Nuon and ak wha night have happened ohm had venous 
‘ircummtances been dierent. So the two views, the wo ways of king at 
thing, do seem to mew mae allen. 
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‘Commentary on Kripke 


“The test reprinted above i a section of Lecture I of the thee lectures contained in 
Kiph's famous and hugely Sucil Naming an Necty (1980). The lectures at 
they appear in the book re tansrbed fom the lerres Kripke give at Pinson 
Univer in 1970, without notes at the age of 2 

Being just apart of one of the lecture the ea nt selfcomtaind but rather 
lungs you in at the deep end. and does no nd with ice summary or concn, 
But ayo shoul by now have noice certiny conta some argument nd 
Lewis's counterpart theory, which you have alkeady come acrosome of Kegs 
tage 

“The text hegins with Kephe laying out something lose to Quine view. as 
esrb in the Inrodctin to this chaper that mecessity and contingency attach 
‘only to ‘statements or Mates of flay’ (hough is uncear what Kip means by 
‘tates of afar’ here) and that whether a particular asa propery necessary oF 
conungenty depen how the parca dese 

‘re says aa tha his view 'speshaps closely elated to dhe view thatthe 
way we Fler to parcuar things i by a description We need t0 ge a bit of 
Tuckground before sense can be made of what he ys here Proper names ~ Nixon, 
“Socratey’, and s0 on have been a source of plilnophical puszlement Conse the 
folowing wo sentences 


(0) Hesperus is Hesperas 
(2) Hesperus is Phosphorus 


We can know apron tha (1) is rue: you don't need to know anything about the 
word all (what objec "Hesperus refers to for example tobe able to tell that its 
true, But we cannot know a print whether or not (2s true. Fr all we know a pro, 
‘Hesperus’ might be the name of Frege's pet dog, for example: and “Phorphorus’ 
might be the name of a Romas emperor ~ ia which case ofcourse, (2) would be 
flue. Or t might be that Hesperus and "Phosphor are two names fr che very 
‘same object, which ease (2) would be tue. But we have no way of knowing which 
‘of these suations obtains. In fact, 2) s tue: Hesperus’ and ‘Phosphorus’ are both 
‘names for the plnet Venus. Bur the mame Hesperus” was originally gen t0 2 
‘cesta body vnble a  ertain location in the evenings, and the name ‘Phosphor 
‘was phen toa celestial body viable in the mornings. Ie was a siguficant astronomical 
<Aiscovery thatthe names in fic referred to one and the same abject: Venus. 

‘A pura arises if we mippose that che mcsning of a proper name is simply the 
‘object i refers to. For in that ease, "Hesperus and Phosphorus’ would mean exactly 
‘the same, and we woul not be abe to explain why. given their sameness of meaning, 
‘the truth of 2) cannot be known «prio. 

Frog fmously diningushed between “sense” (or “meaning and ‘reference’ in 
‘order to resolve the puzle, which soften called Frege's Puale’. (See Frege 1980, 





part of which repented wih commentary in Hor and Longworth 200) On 
Frog's view the rfrece of Hespera ~ the objet to which tha proper name 
refer the planet Vem, while a east n one interpretation of Frege) the xen oF 
toealng of espera tte clea body vali the lg sy." (where we 
inthe "with some dexcipton tht ursqulyHcafies Ven among al the 
other celestial bodies visible im the night sky ~ position relative to other stars and 
Planes, sy). And the reference of ‘Phosphorus i alan Venus, but the mean f 
Phosphor lth ceil Body viable athe eaty morning sy. "Te in 
ton between sere and refence rele the puri, since on Frege view the 
Inunng of espera and "Phorpborut ate mit the sbme. And 30 we con expan 
thy we canoe know (2) prin 

eiphe as already spent some te carter on inthe lecture, angi againat 
theores which hold we can Meaty he meaning of «proper name with some 
description (such as ‘the celestial body visible in the night sky...”). One standard 
problem with such views that we say that the meaning f ome proper name 
Fis vmething of ve Rm the oe hat stir sachand much description’, 
ie unas out to Be anally tue ta he eater of the name N does, ft i 
that deserpon. And hai aif crests anew pale. Fr example, f we sy tha 
he meaning of Socrater & the snub-nosed Greck phonpher who aught Pat 
then tr nt to Be analy orwecemary tos tht Socrates hd x amub-e 
dnd tug Plo. But flows fom his hat Socrates cul ot hae fl ave 
‘mbes oF be the teacher of Pato. And that sem wrong, Surely we Mca 
tae Ben the ene that Socrates ever net Pt — wich ay ha te eey 
2 comtngene ct about Socrates that he taught Pata. In posible-worls speak, 
fury there a pombe world in which Socrates sin infancy. oF Pato amy 
‘move fc away from Athens before Pato thorn and never gts ore! Socrates, 
or whatever 

Kripke will eventually argue that something like the view that generates Frege's 
Pz isin fact core the meaning of proper ame simply the abet to which 
the name refer But the aiportan pout for present prose tha Kp clas 
connection betwee (a) the view thatthe way we ert thing (hat, ou we of 
‘oper ames) bya description (ince the meaning of proper names gen by 
tome description of the cyject cere) and (the ew that whether an objet 
a pai propery sear or compet onthe 


Kripke argues net (around [B}>) thatthe ics that a property can mesningilly 
‘beheld to be an accidental or an esteatal property of an object i's notin’ which 
has “euitive content’ And at [c}> he imagines an exchange between two people 
gui about whether Nixon might have los the elecion, 











dé material 


At [> Kepe describes how the firs person inthe exchange might respond 40 
the second person's lim, and in so doing he gives us a gmp of his own posive 
view. Descriptions. Kripke thinks, can im principle apy to iferent objects in 
dliferene posible work To take a mare recent example the deacon the winner 
‘ofthe 2008 UK General lection might refer Tony Hari the actual wold, ba to 
Michael Howard in some other posible word, and 10 Charles Keonedy i some 
‘other posible word gan, and to Michal Poros nothce posse word and 
400m, Aname, om the other hand ~ "Tony Bla’ or ‘Michael Howard ~ refers tothe 
fame objet in every posible wold. To use an expression Kripke wil atc introduce, 
names ae gh designator 


Kripke next rom [E}>, describes one reason why one might think the notion of 
accidental property uninitive~ that i why one might want to hol hat whether a 
[propery of an objet is ‘cekental’ or ‘sential’ i relative to how the object 
Alesribec which to say, effect, chat there isnot realy any such thing a de re 
moda 

"The reason he gies is that in onder to make sense of the question, “which 
‘propertics does Naton have essentially and which accidently. we have tobe able 
to "look? at some other posible work ad work out which penn (if any) in that 
word's Nuon. For example we might find someone born on the same day atthe 
‘same vane But who gots on 19 bea schoolteacher rather than the President of the 
USA. And, in the same posible world we might find somcone who becomes 
President atthe same ie asthe actual Niaon, but who is abt shorter and went 
‘wa diferent choo. In order tobe able to say whether or nota given property isan 
‘sent or an acientl propery of Non, looks like we frst have tobe able to 
‘work out which f these ro people inthe posse word jst desebed Nin. For 
‘aly then wil we be able to work out which properties Nin has all possble 
‘words (in which be ext, and which proprss be has is some posible words bat 
Tacks in others 

‘Kripke points ou at [F}> that deni rterta which do not ‘beg the question’ are 
‘ery rare even fwe onl esc ourches tothe actual world Personal dent the 
twpic of chapter 1 above, Sa good example: there is very lie agreement amongst 
‘llosophers about what the ceria ae for personal Kenny arom time. Even if 
wwe soled thar problem, for example by defining personal entry in tems of 
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peycholglal contin, we woul sil be along way of having crite for personal 
identity across possible worlds. Knowing that what makes Nixonattime- the 
same penon at Nitonattime? ithe fact that the second i pachologically 
Continuous with the frst doesnt seem 1 help us at all with the question whether 
NNiton-in-wori- isthe same penon as Naon-n-world2, given that manfesly 
Niwoninwork!2 cannot be pchologlly comtious with Nioni- world 
(because, for one thing, there can be wo caus relations berween the two) view 
of all his, oe might be inclined to abandon the wiew that essential and accidental 
[roperis ae genine properties of things a all as opposed o merely artefacts of the 
way an object described. For the leptimacy ofthat bei apparently depends upon 
the poe bee tha thee are tranomord sendy cera tobe had and that por 
hele is now looking deeded Fishy. 

Heer according to Kripke, dhs kindof worry aboot entity across posse 
works the kindof worry which, he this, might lead one wo rjc der modality = 
‘depends onthe wrong way of ooking at what a posible word i. One thinks in thi 
picture, of «pose world aft were ikea freign country” (>) He spends the 
‘next couple of pages (up to [T}-») explaining what exactly is wrong with it, and how 
‘ee shou thiok of what a possible world His own postion is summed up inthe 
sentence: ““Powble works” are stipulated, not dco by powerfl tekesope 
(>): andthe view he is anacking~ a view of which he says Lewis's counterpart 
theory a very emt and Nacant example” (j}>) ~ i mmed up at [1 > 
“cvery posnble wok! has tobe described i a purely quate way 

"Whit exacly does Krphe’s pov ponion the clam that ponuble work are 
suipulated rather than discovered ~ amount to and how does ile fon the view 
he denies Well, the ie is somthing ike this Suppose we specify the nature ofa 
_venposnble word by iting all the sentences that are treat that word. The st 
trig chi sot of sentences about someone with sucrandsch characters 
whois alle Richard Nin who won the US presenti election in 1968 but lost 
the 1972 election. Or it might incade alot of seatencs about someone with slightly 
(or ver) diferent chaactertics who was reclected 1972 and resigned in 1974; oF 
about omeane with ferent characteris again who wat elected in 1972 and kd 
rot ren. 

Now if we spec the characteris of ther ponble world in something he 
thi wa. seem tha an open question ~a question Wwe have to figure out the 
answer to - whether any or all of the people just described are Non = that is, 
dre the person who. fat we eal ‘Nao Thi the kind of postion Kripke 
pponed vo. 

epics own postive view that we do ot (ad shoul not) start with this kind of 
‘purely qualitative desertion of some possible work, and then ty t ‘discover 
which person if any in that pose word i Non. Rather, when we sy something 
like "Non might have fst the 1968 election’ we state that there i a possible 
worl in which Ninom hit ~ the very man whi fact won that lection ~ foxes 
the 196 lection. As Kripke putt tis ‘part ofthe decipion of possible world that 
ie contains Nin and. ia that wold Nico didnt win the Seton 














‘You may have nocced thatthe view Keiphe has been attaching does not ~ despite 
the fact that Kripke artnbues ic to Lewis ~ actually resemble Lewis's view very 
closely since Lewis denies that Noon hil ext in any osnble word apart fom 
the actual workL, What ext in other pose words are comteputs of Nixon, 
Kriphe notes this in a footnote at [E} > But. he say. the asc su sil more 
‘or le the same, since Lewis ails supposes that ‘other powible words ..can be 
siven only by purely qualtatve descriptions, The only eal diference + that 
for someone who makes this supposition but believes in genuine Mdenity actos 
pomble wort, ety across works mist be exabished in terms of qualtave 
resemblance’, while for Lewis & the counterpart relation that must be 30 
‘sable 

In ths footnote, Kripke abo raises diferent objection to Lewis's counterpart 
theory sometime called the ‘abjetion fom concern rom whch be concdes that 
Lewis view sees more bizarre than the usual notions of taniworl! Weniication 
that replaces 





"Nex, fom []}. Kripke considers a possible objection — an objection aconing 
1 which there i noe in fact any real diference berween the view Kripke is advanc: 
Ing and the view he is denying. The gist ofthe objection this. Suppose we ask 
whether Nixon could have lacked property P Then we are asking whether P is 


an essential property of Niton or not. (If Niton could have lacked B then P isan 
‘accidental propery of Nixon, and sf Non could not have lacked #2 then P is 
‘an esteneal property of hin) Buc that question is realy equivalent tothe question 
fof whether oF not the Wentity cntera across possible worlds for Nixon include 
property (if they do include F then Niaon could not have lacked the propery. 
‘nce anything licking P would fi 10 meet dhe enter for being Niaon. I chey don't 
Include then Nixon could ave lacked the propery, since Ps nat one ofthe criteria 
being Nixon.) 

“Keiphe's response at [> to point out tha when we ak whether Nsom might 
Ihave lacked a certain property we are only asking abour the mesa conditions for 
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something's being Nuon: we are not asking anything about te sfc condiions 
for something’ being Nixon 

‘We need to get car about the difrence Between necessary and sient 
condons and thei connect wi Mena cen, bere we ca Understand 
this response. Suppose for camp we cam tha ta near candion for ome 
ject 9 being Nsom that ois 2 human Being In that case, we ae caiming that 
thing sor buman coull posily be Nam But being human & dey nota 
‘licen condition for bing Nzon~ oherse we, and al aman iahabtans of 
2 pomble words, would ll be Niton wich we ae not A sc of fii 
Condon for being tom would hare to be asc of eoiions such thats an 
akc meets those codons 8 guaranteed to be Nison 

‘When we provide Wenriy ena for am abject, we give st of necessary ant 
sufcient conto. 1 we My that conditions 4, B,C and D ate neceay and 
Suficen codons for Nuoe that. A,B, Cand D constute the Ment etera 
foe Nixon then we ae saying that fomching meet all four condions then ha 
thing ie Non: and rs any of he four condor, then sat Noon 

Kiphe’s point, then, this Suppose we ask whether some person at another 
possible worl who lads property P is Ninon ~ and eace whether Non might 
have laced Then wear asing wheter Pisa ncnerycondion offing Non. We 
can answer that question without having any ea how to apel out what the prey 
‘quate’ unt condions of being Nuon ae or even without hee ei a) 
tach scent conditions. Hence what we ned in onde o anne the question. of 
whether o not Nizon might hae lacked fs ong way shor of what we would 
need onder toprvide dent eter or Nao Sth two questions the question 
bout whether Naon might have licked P andthe question about Non Menty 
ctrl are not eta, contrary to what claimed bythe objection 

‘worth seppnghack or a moment tosce wht exact hasbeen ging on overall 
in the text. Recall that Kip starts out by considering the Quinean view that all 
reat s dees may tha wherer orn an obec has a oper essen 
tw acide depends on how that jet sce He then cs the problem of 
tranwor dent as one reason why one might be inclined vo adopt ths Quinean 
poston, and in eft says that the probly i the re of having «mistaken 
Conception of what pole weeds are and bow we ‘nd ou about therm. Bt by 
thi stage he no fnger sem wo be addressing tbe Quine, bu ater dhe kind of 
rhilosopher (Leis for example) wh des bebeve in dere modality. 

‘What. then Kip ep a” We take that something this. There ae three 
‘road way in wbich one might respond to the problem of tranaword entity. One 
{oacep that isa genuine problem thnk tat theres sense wey of solving, 
ie and thn to rept dee modsity. This wold be the Quinean postion. The 
seconds to accept hac ta genuine roles, but to hk that ean be solved and 
thus to retain bbe nd re modality Lows woald be one plosoper who alls ino 
this category Te thie responses Kiso think thatthe‘ probly’ isan areict 
‘ofa muaken concepin of he nature of pole words. Thus, since there 0 
problem of tassword ea, cher & 0 Sed 0 Fepaate de modal 











Further Reading. 


‘An excellent incoductory textbook on modality is Melia 2003; you might also try 
[Nolan 2008, ch. 3, fora dscusion of Lewis. Divers 2002 provides a much more 
‘extensive dacussion of pombe words 

‘Loux 1979 contains many of the central tests, together with along adver helpful 
Incroduction. Some of the ealy moves in the debate are to be found in the articles 
reproduced im Linsky 1971, though they tend to he rather technical. Lewis 1986 the 
Aefinive statement of modal realism. and much of i i gute accesble, especially 
the early stages of chapter 1 and also chapter 2 (which responds to some standard 
‘objections to Lewis view). Kripke, of course, alo has mach more 10 say than i 
reproduced above; his 1980 is well worth reading fom cover to cover. Ai influential, 
‘and again accessible aril s Rosen 1990, Rosen argues that we can salvage what i 
Immporeant and useful in Lewis's modal reali without actually believing in possible 
words by adopting a postion he ells ‘mesa fesonalim” 


Essay Questions 


1 Should we take the claim that there are many ways the world might have been at 
face vale? If not, how shold we te ? And fo, the claim tre of fale? 

2. Does Lewis stator solve the problem of traneworld senty? 

| the problem of taneworld ent «genuine problem? 

44. ‘To what extent s Lewis's modal realism a syntematiation of our pre-existing 
‘modal opilons? 

5. lethere such a thing as dere modal. oi there only modality de dc? 
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Persistence over Time 


Introduction 


ndanonce and penarance two accounts of persistence 


In thi, the foal chapter ofthis book, we sal be considering the follwing question: 
‘whats for everyday abject the entities we nreflectvely clas a hig (operas 
‘verte? People, planets and lle boxes come ito existence at atime, go out of 
testence ata latr sme, ad exist al the tines between, Eleanor. for example, ame 
no being in 199 and as enjoyed unbroken existence ever since, What we want 10 
now ie wha such persistence consis in. Here we have a complementary question to 
thac which we considered in chapter 1. When thinking about she nature of personal 
‘emit, we asked what i was for X (at atime) to be the same personas ¥ (a a Tater 
time puting the question in ths way. we presupposed that persons can geninely 
persist overtime: ou interest was solely in coming up witha defense account ofthe 
‘liferences between X and that can be tolerated before we have to say that Yis not the 
same person aX, Now i the time ask about the very nature of perience 

‘Ac this poiat, however, one might be temped ro protest at the prospect of 
spending a whole chapreron such a question: not because the isue seems abstruse 
lor recone (as, pethaps, di philosophers’ concern withthe existence and nature of 
possible works). but because the answer might seem tobe Binding obvious. One 
Temps co insist that Eleanor pera by virtue of exiting at every moment from the 
‘moment she s orm until the exact me at which she dis. Bat what exactly for 
Eleanor to ext at each moment of her i? ks ow thatthe “binding obvious 
answer to our question becomes explicitly plosophical. For the thought lurking 
bchind this answer i surely this: Eleanor periss overtime by persisting show it In 
other words or Bleanor to ext at each moment of her Me is for her tobe wll 











presenta each moment ofer fe. Time, on this view: ot something that Eleanor 
‘is apead ot in het ox exend in ime a she i in space. This i wy we can be sid 
1osee Eleanor her eninty and not merely apart of he, t any moment at which we 
seoher 

‘With a view to shedding further ight on this natural account of how Eleanor 
erst, we may contrast the persistence of things with the perstenceof event ad 
‘processes. Events ae things that happen: things such asthe 1975 FA Cup Final and 
the resignation of Margaret Thatcher. Processes are sequences of succesve events 
‘things such asthe Industri Revolution or a particular caterpillars metamorphosis 
intoa butterfly. Now, when t comes to both events and processes, near enough) 
lundenable chat they persist over tine i avery dieent way fom dhe way in which 
‘we have presumed Eleanor to. For events such asthe 1975 FA Cup Final preci are 
‘extended nim. The 1975 Cup Final was not whol present a each moment fom ts 
star tots finish. I was not the case for example, that at the kickoff the whole math 
was then present to our senses. Witnessing the whole match required one to be 
resent for atleast) 90 minutes. The match was spread out i time in an analogous 
‘way to the way in which Bleanor is spread out i space. 

‘To put the point in another way. events and processes ive tonpoal parts the 
playing ofthe 1973 Cup Final had a ist and a second hal and can be divided further 
fn time; ikewise, the Industrial Revolution canbe smarty broken down into early 
fad late stages. When it comes to the nature of perstence, the hey point would 
‘scem tobe this: thatthe way ia which an item persis is determined by whether i 
has temporal parts or not. Events and processes tems with temporal pars ~ persist 
by pearing that i, by having diferent temporal parts at te times at which they ~ 
the perduring entities - exis. Events and processes are rather lke parades: parts 
‘suecenivey show up, one after another (Laws introduces this comparison at [>in 
second Lewis text feauring in thls chapter, “Teng the Copul’).Acconding fo our 
Intuitive vew of the persistence of things. however. such things do nor persist inthis 
way. Such things are not spread out in ime ~ they donot have temporal pats ~ and 
10 they cam only persist by enduring thats, by being wholly present - and pot merely 
‘resent in pre ~ at each tine at which they exis. 

“The eri point, then, that our natal - one might sy ‘pee philosophical’ — 
account ofthe nature of perience & djuntive in nature. According to this folk 
theory. while events and procestes have temporal pats, the items we tend to call 
‘things’ but which we will now term ‘contiouants'~ donot. Events and proceses 
persist by being spo ene: continuants pena by being whey preew though 


Perduneniom about continuants 


‘So much for our pre philosophical theory of persistence. But you know by now that 
philosophers delight in exploring regions of concepual space that are off the beaten 
true, The philosopher’ ae snot sienply to descr how we consmonly tink about 
the phenomena under stud. but to consider whether there ae alternative ways of 





thinking thar might, i fc, mura ou to make beter Sense. Just think about David 
Lewis's postion on possible worlds) Given that ths isso, the discussion of the 
‘previous section should have made i apparent that there is available @ poston 
according to which the penstence of consinuants& ofthe same hind as that of 
‘vents and processes: a view tht takes people plancs and pillar boxes tobe perfaring 
tents: Indeed this s precisely the poston that Lewis defends inthe two extracts 
fiom his work thar we shall be looking at presen. 

‘What does perdurantism about continiants look like? The key ie is that a 
continua’ occupancy of time s analogous to its occupancy of space. Continuants, 
iti argued, ae extended in ime a well as in space: they have temporal parts in 
union vo spaual pars While our disjunctive, prepulosophical view of persistence 
takes only events and processes to be spread out in time, the perduranist i this 
respect asimiates continuams to events and proceses. Indeed, the perdurantist has 
Ie tha Eleanor is much like the process thats cr Uf. Eleanor’ Me comprises the 
toxality ofits temporal parts (which include her whole fe as an ‘improper par’ of 
itself, tn just the same was, the perdurantist claims Eleanor herself savisible in 
time so that si erally te tha she ~ the person ~ has a distinct part at every 
Instat at which she exists. These parts themscves are parts of larger parts (sch as 
her fist ew years of exsence), but the crcl claim is that Eleanor does not merely 
have spatial parts: she has ternporal parts 10. She i eatended in time as well sin 
space. Her penitence overtime a matter of er having distinct temporal parts a 
succession of tines. While Bleanor’s temporal pats gp out of existence asthe times 
by which they are indviduted pus, Eleanor continues to exist by vite of these 
temporal pats being pars of he. 

‘Aforther analogy. together with one ofthe views consequences should help yout 
|get firmer grip on the theory: Fit, the analogy. According to the ca-arryng 
Pendurantst person's joumey though time like a roads journey through space 
(Sider 2001: 2-3. Thnk ofthe dimension along which the oad travels as time: think of 
perpendicular ais acros the road as space, ices cute long way from one end of 
the roadeothe other are akin toa contnwan’s spatial parts: ies cu cro the road 
from one side of the road the other ~ are akin to a continuant’s temporal parts. , 
for example, rather lke the way in which the part ofthe Pulham Palace Road beside 
Bishop's Parks jus ne pat of the road the part of Eleanor existent 20064 mete 
pur of her: And what this means forthe perduranis. to pres the analogy further, i 
that a change na continuant willbe akin toa change ina road. Ae the Fulham Place 
Road changes from being straight to being curved by vine of having successive 
straight and curved stretches, so Eleanor changes overtime foom being in bed 10 
«ating her breakfast by virwe ofhavng atemporal part that isin bed and having later 
temporal par that atthe breakfast table. nic, a8 we shall se, one of Lewis 
argumens for perduransm about cootinuans that this acount of change 
‘markedly superoeto what the endurantist has to say on this subject) 

Now for the consequence. If as the pendurantist sepposes,continuants have 
temporal pars as well as spatial pars, then thee are two reasons why, you were 
to shake Eleanor’s hand, you would only directly touch a pat of her. One reason we 

















are familiar with the tem directly touched — her hand — i just one of her spatial 
‘pars: in touching Eleanor’ hand, one touches the whole person only in an indict, 
erative sense, But if perdurantism i correct. and if continuant's oecupancy of 
time i analogous tos occupancy of pace. there a aldssonal eason why shaking, 
Eleanor’s hand would only be to touch rectly a part of er. For Eleanor acconding, 
1 the perdurantst, isan aggregate of temporal parts. and hence it is not the case that 
the whole person & present at that time to be touched. As Theodare Sider puts, 
We ouch ll fa person you must hod hime nan incerpenetating embrace fom his 
bith unl his death; only thus would you have access to all is past and fare 
temporal pats (Sider 200: 3) 

‘Pointing out ths consequence presents you with vivid picture ofthe perduran 
tse’ thesis. You. might think such a consequence, and the pictures luminates, 
‘srange. But as you will have noted already in our discussion of posible wor, an 
Incredulous sare is by no means reason for rejecting a philosophical thesis. Indeed, 
2s we shal sein the remainder of this introduction, perdurandst take themselves to 
have sound motivation for thelr position. 


Why be w penturantat abou continaants? 


‘So what to be sl fo the thesia comin have temporal pars Atti ol 
‘eaaranit might go on the afer soplementing ber inceduous stare with 
an appeal to onary language. She might ange, for example, that our ordinary 
thought and talk merely reinforces the dajuncine preplonphical account of 
pemtence that we me wich in the fs section ofthis troduction. For the way 
inwhich we describe event and processes onthe one hand and contin the 
ber, would seem to suggest that they Ello dparce tla ctegren 
Compare, for example, Eleanor he cota) with Eleanor’ ie jhe proces). 
Eleanore bain and wil ot, bu Ekanor hes came ins and wil 9 xt of 
‘tence. Heanor’ Me wl lat rom one time 1 another, bo Eleanor hese does 
‘ot bt he ext varius times. Eleanor’ ie has sgh, but Eleanor ber at 
fae: Furtbermore~ and here the mos fceful gui evidence hat we regard 
processes ay pean but cian as endrant we srighonwar ssc 
temporal parts to proeses but moto contnuant We qute happy dvde Eleanor 
lie ino temporal parts: we mighe sy for example, ha the fnt half of erie was 
‘sl but hai second ba consed oto periods of gloom punctuated by bi 
moments of ecstasy. We sy no such thing about the person whose ie this i we do 
tot deseribe Eleanor as having fst a oof consisting of periods of time, Our 
Innguage. then, seems to eatrine the thes thi contnuant, unlike vent and 
races, persist by geminly ending 

‘Athspot weber he perdrann a ply by sharply tings betwee 
commonorgaren uk about ersten and metaphysical eo to what Pens 
ence contin (Sider 201: 21-12) Pendaranom, willbe ime nota thesis 
Concerning how we tend thik and speak about contnuans a metaphyseal 
ddocrine concerning thet natu. Conequenty the fc tha perdurantn conics 





with ou pre philosophical tlk ahour continuants should aot count aginst its long, 
2 ices the best valle solutions othe philosophical problems that an acount of 
persistence should solve. And hist does, aconding to the perdurantist Perhaps the 
‘hie motivation for adopting perdurantsm about continuans thats elegantly 
enables us to solve puzzles concerning Wendy overtime. One such puzzle ~ the 
puzzle of how an object can persist through change ~is the focus ofthis chapter, and it 
|S Lewis's contention inbodh extracts rom his hugely iuentl work this area) that 
the most satsing solution to ths puzzle requires us to accep perduraisn 

‘Sowhat isthe purse, and wha the mature ofthe perdurantiss soon to 8? The 
pusale nels ealy stated and as become known 38 the robiomo temporary nasi 
{iisalso known sometimes s the pation of change) Objects persst through changesin 
thei intrinsic properties: that sn properties ~ suchas having eat shape and having 
"stmaght shape tha objects have purely i virtue of ow they are, independent of any 
other object. $0 for example f Eleanor atime tis siting down and then at 1+ 1 
stands up she pers through the change from having abent shape tohavinga straight 
shape. Now for the puzale. For Eleanor o persist through this change, se would seem 
to have to somehow instantiate tnompatie properties: that i, be both bent and 
straight. But nothing can be both beat and straight, 0 ts mysterious how such an 
Intrinsic change can occur. To put che problem another way, Leibnzs Law = the 
fndcrnty of ence ~ sates that fa and b are Sentical, chen a and b have all 
the same properties And ths law would seem tobe correct. fr instance, Eleanor has 
brown hair and Holly has Bonde hai, then we may justifiably conlode that Eleanor 
‘nd Holly are not one and the same: any difference in properties had by Eleanor and 
Holly entails that Eleanor and Holly are noc identical. The problem, of course, is that 
‘nalogous reasoning would acm wo aply to our case of everyday persistence through 
time Heanoe cannot he sido survive geting up because Heanor sting and Heanor 
standing have diferent properties, and hence must be diferent ene. t would sem 
tobe impossible for asingle thing to survive this change. 

‘Such 2 consequence = tat no object can pens through change ins intrinsic 
properties ~ extremely counterdarutive. Aad i at ths potat that perdurantin 
fan come tothe rescue. Acconting tothe perdurantist.the correctness of Leta’ 
[Law does indeed, ental thatthe thing that has «bent shape is a dain thing fom 
the thing that asa straight shape; but the twist chat tis sid toe compatible 
‘with taking Eleanor to survive the change her geting wp brings about. Le us sce 
how the trick is pled off 

“The perdurantie's main claim, of course, & that Blears the sum of her 
temporal parts. So, as we have menioned already, it ie Homonatt ~ a temporal 
par of Eleanor that has a ben shape, whe itis Beamer +1 another temporal 
prt of Eleanor ~ that has the property of being straight. True enough, this ental 
that Eleanorat does not survive Eleanor’ getting up. but the crucial poi is that 
loner herself does: for Eleanor is nether Howoratt nor Eanoratt + 1, but the 
sum ofher temporal pars, Fleatorat and Heanorat¢-+ 1 sca. Given that hiss 
so, Hleanoe survives her gesting up ~ that, persis though an ntiasie change ~ by 
istue of having inciascally diferent temporal parts In short, thea, the puzzle 

















‘evaporates for two reason: because the incompatble properties are possessed by 
diferent temporal part of Eleanor. thereby avoiding contradiction and upholding 
Leibniz’ Law; and because, as 3 result, such an account allows forthe fat that 
Eleanor genuinely perso through change im her msnse proper. 


‘Temporary irises and nominal 


‘As we have just explained, Lewis las that a continua’ intrinsially changing over 
time consists i is having successive temporal parts that difer ia thie ininsie 
‘ropertes. But at this point f you have read chapter 4, you might wonder whether 
the Hse in question - namely, how ican be pombe for an object o change with 
respect (o lt intinsie properties ~ presupposes the truth of ream concerning 
‘properties. Surely. one mighe ask nominal such as Devic ~ someone who denies 
that there ae such things as properties wil imply declare the topic ofthe present 
chapter to be nowisaue? There are no propertis, 20 there no problem about how 
‘something can come to lack, or gai, properties over time. 

Infact, to take this ine woul! be a mistake. Indeed, Lewis himsel is nominalist, 
as he isin his discussion of Bradys regress from [i}> in the extract from 
"Tensing the Copula’). The crucial point is thi: even a nominalst must accepe that 
something may afi ave a straight shape and ata ater rime become bet in shape: 
40 even 1 philosopher wich as Devi. while he denies that our property talk i 
‘ontologialy commit, must acknowledge that Leibiss Law andthe phenomenon 
‘of intrinsic change have to be reconciled. The prablem doesnot somehow evaporate 
Hf nominal i assumed 





The extracts 


"The three extracts you will now read nicely set out the problem of temporary 
lnvinsis and the vious ways in which philosophers have ted to solve 4 The 
Arse extract. afew pages from David Lewis's On The arality of Words, concisely 
‘explains the problem, sts out what he takes to be the avaiable soltions and then 
"swiftly explains why he eakes the perduranct option. Sally Hasler’ Bic artic i 
largely a response to Lewis arguing that there i a vary of endurantism that evades 
his objections. Finally. in is "Tensing the Copa’, Lewis replies to Hasanger, 


David Lewis, extract from 
On the Plurality of Worlds 
ur quetion of mela of works paras the thiswenkdy problem of 


‘enty tough time: and our problem of accidental incinscs parallels 
«problem of temporary intinsis, which isthe traditional problem of 





[E> change Ler us say chat something penis iff somehow or other, exists at 
‘arto tne: this the neural word. Something entre i persists by 
Ibaving diferent temporal parts, or sages, at dierent times, though no one 
part oft wholly present at more than ane tne: whereas it ene Mt 
persists by being wholly present at more than one me. Perdurance cores 
[Ponds to the way a road pers through space; part of tis hee and part of| 
{es thee, and no par wholly preset at wo diferent places Endurance 
«corresponds tothe way 2 universal if there ae such things, would be wholly 
present wherever and whenever i is insansated. Endurance involves over 
lap: the content of two different times as the enduring thing aba common 
part Peedurance docs not 

(There might be mised cases: nts that persist by having an enduring, 
‘pre and » perduring par. An example might bea person who consisted of| 
Sn enduring eateleehy ruling 4 perdurng body: of an electron that had a 
universal of unie negative charge as a permanent part but didnot consist 
‘early of universal Bur here Ignore the mined cases. And when I ypeak of 
‘ondinay things a8 perdurng | shall nore their enduring universal, f uch 
‘there be) 

[Bh> Discusion of endurance versus perdurance tend to be endarkened by 
people who say such things as thi “OF course you ate wholly present at 
every moment of your Me, except in case of ampatation. For 
‘moment ll your parts are there: your legs. your ips you live. 
cendarkeners may think themselves partisan of endurance, bu they are not 
‘They are perforce neutral, because hey lick the conceptual resources 0 
‘understand what at sme. Their spech betrays ~ and they may acknow- 
edge willingly ~ that they have no concept ofa temporal 
‘ate none that apples 1 a person, as opposed toa proces or 
time) Therefore they are on nether side ofa dispute about whether oF not 
Persting things are divisible ico temporal parts. They understand neither 
the alfirmation nor the denial. They are ike the people - Actional, hope = 
‘who say thac che whole of ee long road i ieee ite vile, for not one 
single lane of iis mising. Meaning les than others do by ‘pat since they 
‘rm parts cut crosswise, they abo meat Jes than others do by ‘whole 
“They ty the “whole” road i inthe village: by which they mean that every 
‘pur is bu by that. they only mean that every par cut lengths i. Divide 
the road into its leat lengthwise pars they cannot even raise the question 
‘whether thoe ace in the wile wholly or only pal For that a question 
sour croswise parts and the concept ofa crosswise partis what they lack. 
Pethaps ‘crosswise part’ realy does sound to them like a blatant contra 
con. Or peshaps it seems co them that they undesstand i, but the 
village philosophers have persuaded them tha really chey could’, so their 
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‘mpresion wo the contrary must be an Usion. AT any rate, Ihave the 
concept ofa temporal part and for some while {shall be adresing only 
those of you who share i.” 

Endurance through ime analogous tthe alleged rans- work ident of 
common parts of overipping works pendurance through time is analogous 
to the trans wor emt’ if we may calli that, of trans word individual 
composed of distinct parts in non-overlapping words endurance, which 
favour for the temporal case. i closer to the cOUMErpa theory which 
avout for the modal ease the derece i that coamerpt theory’ cone 
trates onthe parts and ignores the rans worl incvdualcomposed of them 

[Ep “The principal and decisive objection agains endurance, shan account of 
the pensstence of onary things suchas people or pues, the problem 
fof temporary inns. Pesting things change thet iase propetics. 
For instance shape: when Tit, have a beat shape; when {stand have a 
sxaightened shape. Both shapes are temporary serie properties: | have 
them only some ofthe time. How i ach change pomsible? 1 know of only 
three solutions 

[> eis nora solution just to say how very commonplace and iadubiable ii 
that we have fleet shapes a ferent ire. To sy that only init — 
righ tha it must be posible somehow. Sel less ta olution wo say iin 
Jargon — asc might be, that benton Monday and straight-on Tuesday are 
compatible because they ae "ime indesed properties’ ~if that just means 
that, somehow, you canbe bent on Monday and straight on Tuesday) 

[E}> rc solution: contrary wo wha we might hin, shapes are not genuine 
lnxrinic properties: They are daguised relations, which an enduring thing 
‘may beat to timex. One and the same enduring thing may bear the bent 
shape elation to some times, and the straight shape relation to other. In 
‘tse, considered apart fom is relations to acer things aso shape at 
al. Ad ewe for al other seeming temporary inns alf ther must, 
be eenterpreted as rlations tha something with an absolutely unchanging 
fein nature Beas to diferent times. The solution to the problem of 
temporary itinsicy i shat there aren't any temporary itis. This is 
simply incredible, we are peaking ofthe peastence of ondary tg (i 
‘might do forthe endurance of entlechies or univeras) If we know what 
shape is, we know that ii propery. no a raion 

‘Second soon: the oly nen properties fa thing are those tas at 
the present moment. Ober ties are ike fale stories they are abstract 
representations, composed out ofthe materals ofthe present. which pe 
sent or misrepresent the way things ar. When something has diferent 
ntsc properties according to one of these eras other tes, that Joes 
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‘bor mean that, oF any part of or anything es, just has them —no more 
so than when a man is crooked according tothe Times, or honest according 
1 the News. This i a solution that rejects endurance: because it rejects 
persistence aliogether And i even les credible cha the fist slusion In 
Saying that there are no other times. a opposed to false representations 
‘thereof, t goes against what we all believe. No man, unless it be at the 
‘moment of is execution, bekeves that he has no future: sil less does 
anyone believe that he has no past. 

‘Tht solution: the diferent shapes and the diferent temporary intisics 
generally. belong o diferent things. Endurance is tobe rejecedin favour of| 
perdarance. We pendure; we afe made up of temporal parts, and our 
{emporary intriasis are properties of these parts, wherein they difer one 
fom another There is no problem at all about how diferent things can 
deri thet ses properties. 


Commentary on Lewis 


In this shor passge fom a book in which he argues for the robust variety of modal 
realm we encountered in chapter 5, David Lewin eal introduces the problem of 
temporary inns and then sets ut thee posse solutions 0 Iv a lightly 
insouclan mane. he claims tht the thi soaton~ the adoption ofthe apparently 
Coumterintuive perduranit plctre set in the nal section ofthe Inrodicnt 
to this chapter ~ tums out be the view let drop of ou inutins 

“The extract begins, [a}>, wth Lewsnroducng the ditincion between endur 
ance and perarance: something pele jun case pest by having diferent 
temporal pura ateent ines whe something cua us in cae peat y being 
wholly resent thats not merely present apart ~at more than one ine. 

Having ieodiced the wo conceptions of persistence Lewis, t [i> then goes 
cmt ace those wh ia that no ema canbe made ofthe aim that continants 
Persie by perduring 


Having taken himsef wo have shown that peduranis atleast makes sense, Lewis 
se out the problem of temporary intrinss at [e}> But at} before ging onto 
tutine three posible soltions to the problem, he dims the cams of to 
potential objectors. The fst objector ams to demonsrate tht the problem isnot 
real, chiming tht no problem i presented by Eleanor's being ben at ¢ and yet 
staighe a 1 ace she has these incompatible properties at dle times. The 
second objector cas that a simple solution to the problem saab: namely that 
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‘we should deny thc there ate any genuinely incompautle proper by “indexing” 
properties to times. 


"This brings us to the thee serious possible soluons tothe problem, which Lewis 
‘ily lays ou inthe theee paragraphs fom [z}>. The frst option, Lewis explains 
‘w stick with ou endurantst intuitions but to deny thatthe apparently incompatible 
properties are really incompatible. This is achieved by taking the temporary intrinsic 
‘Properties to be disguised reltions to times. On this view there no such property 
shaving Bot shape ater, for Eleanor wo have a ent shape at ¢ 8 fr er wo have 
the relational property of havingshent shape (To see what Lewis is geting at 
Ire, consider the property of bing aller then lion: this sa property all ight, But it 
‘saelatinal property a propery that something has justin casi stands ina certain 
‘elation to Juan. The endurantst who takes intmsic properties 10 be disguised 
relational properties thinks ofall properties a similarly relational, but relational to 
"umes, Something has the property of havng-bent-shape at justin case it stands in a 
‘eran elation t0£) 

‘With this move having been made it becomes clear that Bleanor i no longer 
‘resumed to have the incompatible properties of bentnes and straightness a and 
1141 respectively: a positon which. given Lebni's Law, would force us to conclude 
that Bleanorat¢ and Bleanorat¢ +1 are diferent entities. Rather, the pvt i that 
leanor has, unchanging. two reltional thai, extn) properties that ae quite 
compatible: havingwhonshapestt and hanngestnighshopeatt +1. AS a result, 
leanorat¢ and Eleanorat+ 1 share exactly the same (reasons) properties and 
10 we are under no presure o think that ther are two ditinc objects with diferent 
‘properties involved. And what this means is that Eleanor can genuinely persist 
"through the inti change from having a ben shape to having a eraight shape, 
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“The second solution is more radkal. According to che postion we may call 
‘resenom, only the preseat time is real. and hence the only things that eis are 
things that exist in the present. As 2 result, ff the present time, then there it 0 
‘ncompautalty between the properties pomested by Eleanor for the simple reason 
thar there sno time other than the present and. hence, no other time at which she 
lier from how she i now. Eleanor has a bent shape and that is that, No problem. 


Finally thee is the perdurantist postion that Lewis favours. AS we saw in 
the Introduction, the Mea is that the problem of change dissolves because the 
Incompatible properis involved in Hleanar's change from being bent to being 
straight are had by diffrent eniies (that i, dierent temporal stages of her) 
‘When Eleanor stands up, the intrinsic change she undengoes consists in there being, 
am ints ference between two of her temporal parts. She persists through this 
Inuisic change by vitwe of being am entity that has Eleanorat and Eleanor at +1 
spars, 

lewis presents the endurantis soltion a winning by deft. The enduranist and 
presents solutions are, he thinks 4 counterintuitive as to rule them out almost 


Sally Haslanger, ‘Endurance 
and Temporary Intrinsics’ 


Ina numberof places David Lewis has agued thatthe problem of tempor- 
‘ry trinsic rules out the posubly that objects endure through change” 
[Lewis maitains tha to acount for temporary snrinacs we should say that 
‘objects do not endure through change, but rather perdue 1 disagree 
Lewis anguments do not demonstrate that an endurance theory cannot 
accommodate temporary ierinscs 

‘The problem of temporary intinsics is thi ontinary object persis 
‘through changes in thei intrinsic properties, .thove properties which an 
‘object has in virtue ofthe way i independently of anything else. To use 
Lewis example, ‘when I sit Fm bent, when I stand Tem straight. But an 
‘object cannot have incompanble properics. So how is intrinsic change 
posable? 
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[Lewis inially urlines three solutions to this problem, of which he 
favours the thied. The first isthe view that properties are really relations 
to times the second isthe view that only the present exis the thid isthe 
doctrine of temporal pats eis mpoctant to nate that Lewis's solution, the 
the others he mentions requires 2 tradeoff in our inutions about intrinsic 
change. Although on his view i trae that thee are persisting objects (he 
perdurer), and it abo tue that properties such as shape ae genuincly 
Iournsic fo the stages). here i nothing such thats pesiss Chrough 
chang in its intrinsic properties. The intrinsic properties ofthe stages are 
‘ot properties ofthe pendrer. The perdarer its isnot simply bent and 
then sraght st were we'd be le withthe original problem. The perdurer 
has properties which are signfianaly correlated with these, eg the property 
of having a part which is bent (and one which is straight), but these 
Properties vole a relation berween the pendurer and ane ofits moment 
tary parts. Even fone were to hold tht a perdurer’s relations to 4s disinct 
parts are intrinsic (which snot obviously corer, at any rate such proper 
‘es of the perder are no temporary. So what persists sot what has the 
relevant temporary intrinsic. Like the other ‘solutions’. Lewis must say that 
14s not possible for an object to persist through a change nt itisic 
Properties. So why are we forced to make Lewit's compromise? 

"have argued elewhere forthe importance of maintaining endurance in 
an account of change to accommodate the Hea that the past (causally) 
constrains the present (see 1989). [fone s concerned to preserve end 
ance, there ate atleast wo opcions which ho some appeal. The fist is 0 
bite the bullet and deay that chee are temporary Smriascs, . teat all 
temporary properties as relational. will not discus this option here. The 
second ls 10 develop what Lewis cll the “adverbial artnt of the fist 
akeracve in such a way that it avoids the problems he indicates (sce 1988, 
65 fn. 1) prefer this second option, and will sketch some ways to carry it 

"The intuitive Mea behind the socalled “adverb” option i that objects 
have properties times, and that time should my his “having rather 
than the subject or the property. Lewis saterpeets this sa terms of 
commitment 10 a three place instantiation relation which takes objects, 
properties, and times as arguments He righty points out that this inter 
pretation ofthe view sill treats intrinsic properties as relational; and raises 
fhe further question, ‘what does standing i some relation 10 straightness 
have to do with just pain being straight” (in 1988.6, f. 1). 

{think the eight response here is to deny thatthe incitions underying the 
“adverb account need commit one 1o the thre place insatiation rela 
‘on. Along thes ines E.J. Lowe. in hs respons to Lewis suggests that we 
should take the account to chim that a's having 2 bent shape fens at ¢ 
‘whe a's hing steaighe shape cbs at (1958, 75). He alo remarks 
thar, 'a thing’ eg shaped self sands i elation totes not that a thing’s 
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‘eng shaped spay mater of tat ings standing in velations tomer 
(0988, p79. 

In developing the ida that objcs have properties times, we may note 
that there are 3 varity of semantcal opeons ne might tke in spling out 
the ole of temporal element in propostions? Reviwing a mmber ofthese 
semantical options fctates 2 dscasion ofthe ontological options sug 
tesed by the semantics For the purposes of responding to Lewis, the 
fndurance theorist may remain agnonic about which of the options i 
semanscaly superior and at this point, the endarance theorist may eve 
‘remain agnostic about the deals of the ontology The goals simply to show 
‘thar there are some ways of developing the Mea that object ave properties 
at times without fling prey to Lewis objections 

Lowe's comments sugget two ways to incorporate temporal elements 
Jno one's semantics: the fists oleae temporal elements ut of propos 
‘ion and instead to evahate propositions with respect mess a8 one 
cvaluates propositions with respect to words the second is t0inclde 
temporal elements i che propastion without encorporaing them nt the 
semantic value of the peat (or the subject). Treating time a part of 
the cecumstances of evaluation (asthe fist sugestion) ofr tempor 
aint view of propostions such that propoitions can change truth aiue 
from ume to time: trating time a an ational constituent of the propos 
‘on (perhaps not explicit in the sentence expressing the proposition but 
determined via the context of uerance) ofr eteralit propositions. On 
eke view the property of the object construed as relaon oa ne 
(though. ofcourse. there may be some propositions which do concern & 
relation between a property and aime’ ad on neither view have we reife 
4 stn istration relation 

[EP One might complain, however, hat none ofthe options Ihave incated 
voids commitment t0 a three place insantiaton relation which holds 
between an object. 2 property. and atime: so we have not been hen 4 
‘mode which demonstrates bow we mht construc temporary prediatons 
‘wthout relying on sch a relation. For example, comer the option of 
2ccepeing ternal propontions which are evaluated with reapet 10 te. 
‘On this view:the temporal proposition that Lewis ent i tue at some 
times and not other We may note that given that at some time {the 
‘proposition that Lewis ents tre, there is the place relation between 
Lewis, benunes, ad se sch thatthe proposition that Lewis i ben 
olds at In spt ofthe fact that his temporal account doesnot employ a 
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Primitive three place instantiation relation, acvertheess, we may define an 
fnalogous thre place relation within the temporal framework. Therefore, 
‘he commisment to sich 3 relation remains 

[E> "sur does the recognition of ths defined dee place instantiation elation 
demonstrate that we mst construc the relation berween an object and itt 
properties a problematical relational I think not. The danger of a three- 
place instantiation gelation chat i seis us to teat objects a elated to 
{hele properties as individuals are related 1o other individuals: this would be 
undesirable. But note that the three place relation indicated above, vz the 
relation between an object, property F and time t, such that the propos: 
fon that ais Fos at a relaton defined par savers of a more basic 
notion of a's being Fe. of an objec instantiating ts properties. Even if we 
grant that the three place relation an instanton relation, the primary 
Instanticon of the property F by the objet, need not be construed 
‘elatinaly. Lewis is ben by istaiting bensness, and his instanton 
holds at some times and not others. The fact that we can ferter define & 
thee place elation berween the abject, che property, and the time, need not 
‘commit us fo treating the basic notion of an objec'sinsantaing ts 
properties as relational. Thus, atleast ove of the options ofers a genuine 
heratve that Lewis has noc addresed. This response suggests a sategy 
‘hich we might abo employ tm defending other opeions. 

‘The question remains, however. whether any of these options make 
metaphysical sense Lewis thinks thar they don't; his worry i that a tem 
porary prediction (of whatever sort) does not adequately capture the 
‘conection between an object and its intrinsic properties. We can find the 
bass for his concern about the adverbial variants by considering his ar 
sen pi he gal rope hat proper ea aon o 


Iain tying dea «pcre f to deen ies when 1 ad 
‘when {stand You daw eo ces, oveappng because Hest at bth 
so you want ro daw me the terse. Bat then ou have 0 dr me 
ent ad ab rag wich you cnt do; and per mpi you cul yu 
sill wouldnt hive done anything to connect the Benne to ty and the 
‘taighnes 1, nstend of vie versa. What 1 do? The es ction sys 
to dew the ces overlapping dew mein the inten a mere do 
shapelen es drs ie beled ene at from me othe tcl an ine 
Inkl ‘erlghta vo the cc A qcer way to der a shape! (1988, p67), 


Presumably to eapeue the adverbial variane, Lewis would draw ro ctcles 


‘overlapping: himself a dot or shapetess bib in the incersecion. But this 
‘me, bentness and straighiness woul be abstract entities outside the ccles, 
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{and the pctre would include two Branched lines labeled “santas a 
‘one linking himset.bennes. and thet, cele andthe other inking himself, 

[E> sraighines, andthe cide. Like the original pctre, this "queer way 10 
draw 3 shape 

“The angument scems tobe thi f the enduring thing has particular 
shape Bent, then os dat tthe enduring thing) straight results 
‘ontradtion.Istead, we must sy tht the shapeless thing hax shape by 
being relted to benmness or sraighmess (at tm) ~ of aerate i 
related to times by 2 entat! or ‘sraght at relation. Given this mode, 
‘we find ounches commited to a mosifed substratum (modified because i 
‘may have some permanent intrinsic, and so needst be a bare substratum, 
combined with 4 relational conception of temporary intrinsic predcaton, 
Such a relational conception of predicaion fast teat the properties in 
{question as genuinely intrins€, sanding in some relation to shape isnot 
the same as being shaped. 

(Gt> There ae thre cri) premimcs in this argument. The fr is thatthe 
<aduring thing has no shape inrinsically the second is that if he enduring 
thing has no shape intinscally. then has shapes by standing. in some 
relation to them: the thi i tha a reatonal conception of having shape i 
‘unaceptble. I wil focus on the frst premist. 

‘On Lewis's view theres some way that a temporal part canbe shape 
«bent tha not avaiable vo an enduring thing, But why not Why cant 
the endurance thers simply ist that dhe enduring thing i bent i just 
‘the same way thatthe temporal parti bent, except thatthe enduring thing, 

[Z}> iso bent inthis way throughout is existence? In ather words, why must 
wee represent the erring objet 2's shpeles blob? 

‘Lewis suggests thatthe enduring thing i bent at onetime and straight 
ac another, then mas ave these shapes extrnsally and not intrinsically 
Ik is because shape ts only extrinsic to the enduring thing that itis propery 
represented a shapeless ut why must we say tha temporary propery 
are exis Admitedly. if we ay thatthe enduring thing i nrnicaly 
both bent and straight, this resus in contradiction. However ther 1 90 
contradiction saying that itrically bent atone ie an intra 
lly seraght at another. Moreover. if we take seriously the proposals men 
tioned above, wear uly emit to make shi aim: as we sa, one need 
‘oe construe an objec’ having property at atime iter in terms of 
standing i elation to atime, oF i terms of is standing in a temporary 
‘elatvized instantiation relation to the property in question To assume that 
an enduring objec's temporary properties must be extrinsic i to astume 
‘what iat take inthe debate with che (adver) endurance theorist 
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[Let me pur this in move posive term. Consider the ica ofan iti 
propery Lewis suggests that a propery i itisc if the object as 

[7b the propery in virtue of the way i i independently of anything else. An 
endurance theorst wil demand a temporally sestve constual of this 
onion, «that property i (at atime) itinsc ifthe object has at 
{hat ime) the property in vrte ofthe way tit that ime), independently 
of anything ee. On this revised condaion, Lewsey Bene (at one 
‘ime and inerinscllysrigh (at another)” One might deay thi interpre 
ation of the comition and fit om a temporally inscsitve constual of 
iis properes, yt in doing 30 one fais x0 address the endurance 
heart's postion 

Lewis might complain, however. thatthe ontology of the endurance 
Picture emis mysterious Suppose we want to describe the ending 
subject of predation in a way which captures how ie throughout 1s 
cnence, The endurance theorist tHcy to lim that such a description 
willimove a characterization of as having diferent propetics at diferent 
times. But there i sil a queston about how iti abstracted fom is 
changing history. Le. abstracted from i variation from time to time, We 
cannot describe the enduring object im these terms as simply bent oF 
straight: 30 1 could ony be shapes. But ow can this shapes hing be 
he subject ofthe relevant shape precios? 

"The endurance thera reapons so point out that akhough a desrp- 
tion ofthe enduring cbjet which abstract rom its change history Joes 
fot include a particular shape as part of that description (hough it may 
include ‘being shape since this descripcon applies throughout is changes), 
uch a description incomplete; mos mportany doesnt nchde all of 
{he innate properties ofthe objet because ome ofthe inti properties 
ofthe object are had at sometimes and nota other. Returning to Lewis 
<igram, we might ay that not srprising that the ‘shapes bob inthe 
tntenecton of the dls seems incomplete, for to take the exercise at 
adequately characterizing the enduring object isto assume that we can 
draw how the enduring thing intrinsically once and forall But if some 

[EP oft properties e shape are temporary tain, this ot possble. The 
endurance theorist denies thatthe description which characterizes the abject 
‘timeless the description which carurs all ofthe intrinsic properties 
of the object. The enduring object bent and then straight; & not a 
shaples blo. 

“There isa sens in whch these responses to Lewis's concerns are simply a 
stubborn reste to his ieutions about what iso predicate an intrinsic 
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Property of an objec Adminedy predation i a murky sue, and more 
‘work needs 10 be done in working out a theory of endurance through 
change. However, the temporal pars theory does not offer a sufficiently 
compelling acount of prekcaion to rue out an account which s consistent 
‘with a commitment ro endurance. Although Lewis's concerns are rightly 
placed on the sue of predation his argument rests on assumptions which 
the endurance theorist need not graat. Although the endurance theorists 
resistance does not demonstrate that endurance is preferable to perdurance 
‘overall. does offer a response tothe charge thatthe endurist postion is 
‘metaphysialy untenable. That the postion is tenable is significant, for 
{is the endurance theory which allows us to preserve the tuition that 
‘there are some objects which pest through a change in their intinsic 
properties” 


‘Commentary on Haslanger 


Sally Haslanger’s bie article sees her take isue with Lewis's contention thatthe 
problem of temporary inrinsics can only he sthactnly solved by embracing 
Perdurantsm. To this en she angucs fr two claims Fit. ahe denies that per 
nism can give ws convincing acount of ttre change. Second, she claims that 
Lewis's three akernative solutions donot eahaust the avalable option. In he view, 
there a variety of endurantim that can allow fr iti change and yt deny that 
Ines properties ae really relations totes 

Having erp todd the problem of temporary insinsi, a (3} Haslanger 
sets about seeking to make gos her int claim To recap Lewir' objection 1 the 
st, endurantit, oltion he conser i that treating shapes and oer tempor 
ary intriscs) as elacions totes. isthereby commited to denying that obec are 
‘phi straight’ thats, eraight intrinsically. According to Lewis, an objects straight 
mle 6 90 raght by vr of bearing relation to something ee (name 
time). But Hashngsr argues thac peduraatism lf faces stkingly similar 
objection. For the pedurantt must deny that objects are ‘plain straight” in the 
Fallowing sense: while a perduring object's temporal parts may be simply best or 
straight this snot tre ofthe perduring objet ite. indeed if the perduring object 
dst have a bent shape and then a straight shape, the original problem would 
resurface, a8 Haslangee remarks at [3}>) The perdring object, then, can only be 
straight ia a dernace sense: by virtue of aving a temporal part that straight 
Consequently. the thing that persis ~ the penduring objec turns out not to be the 
thing that changes nxnsc properties: 4 most paradrical rsh 








* Lam gral jt Ben, Mu ha, Del Li Cong Myr, So Some. pen 
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Having sought to undermine Lewis's prefered solution to the problem of tem 
porary irises, Haslnger then itroduces. at [p}>. her neglected enduranist 
alternative. Ageing with Lewis chat 2 coariauan's temporary properties are not 
relations to times, she argues that the enduranist can regard the time at which an 
‘object has a property at madying not the property del, but the having of the 
Intrinsic property bythe object. This she thinks, i elected in a proper account of 
‘the semanecs of asripons of properties a times In an asciption af a property to an 
‘objec ta time, iis the verb (he “has that is temporally moxie, and 3, when we 
‘ay that Eleanor has a bent shape at, at € functions as an aver (ike ‘quickly in 
“Helen cycled ro work quickly’. Indeed, to make the adverbial status of ‘at more 
‘obvious, we coul! paraphrase ‘Eleanor has a beat shape at as “Heanor hava ta 
‘ben shape’ or even ‘Eleanor has att-ly a bent shape’. The fac that Eleanor changes, 
from having a bent shape at ¢ to having a straight shape at 141 consists in her 
having at straightness and having. + 1 bentness 

"To ace how Haslangers suggestion fers from both the fist posted solution 
Lewis ejects and Lewis! own perduranti view. we can distinguish them acconding, 
to which thing they take ro be temporally Quaied when an object has a property ata 
time, Lewis 8 we have sen, takes the off tobe temporally quai: for Eleanor 
‘be straight a 6 fr a temporal part of her to have ths property. The upholder of 
the frst solution. by contrat takes to enter atthe lvl of the property. Bleanor's 
Dbeing straight ate 8 a matter of er having the relational property hang stagh tt 
Haslanger by contrast, takes nether of these options: Eleanor isan endurant who 
hhasatt the now-eational property of being straight: the ching that is temporally 
qualified is Eleanor’ having the propery 


At present, Haslanger's proposal s looking rather schematic. What exactly does 
‘this amount 1? In order to shed light upon the deta of Haslange’s account, we can 
‘sec how she deals with an objection to her postion that hasbeen raised by Lewis (in 
another work). As Haslanger points out 2 [c}>,it look ike her solution amounts to 
‘Simply conseruing instanton ~ the way kn which an object and a property come 10 
‘be unified a, in reality a three place relation chat obtains berween an objec, a 
‘property and atime. And the problem eres thats were se, Lewis's objection 
{tobisendurantst would ako apply to Hadanger: trinsic properis would come out 
‘as relational tobe straight would be co stand in some relation to atime just as bing 
taller than Jian is to stan ina certain relation to Julian) 
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Hislangee denies tha she need view isantiation a a three place relation. Accond- 
{ng to the spelling out of the adverbial approach that Hasanger favour, Eleano's 
having a bene shape & an entty ~ something Haslnget calls a ‘proposition’ 
((G)>)~ in which Eleanor and straighmness come together to form something that 
obtains. (To see what Haslange is geting at here, take another look at Armstrong, 
[> im chaper 4: what Halanger alls ‘propostion isthe same kind of thing that 
Kripke calls a ‘sae of afl. that & the coming together of an object and a 
property) Now, according to Haslnger (d)>). sf Eleanor has a beat shape att 
this is nora matter ofa three place relation holding between Eleanor, bentess and 
it consists in a tworplaeratow (he relation of staining or hing the eas) holding 
‘between the propition ~ Eleanor’s having a beat shape ~ and lnstaniation ~ the Ue 
‘berween Eleanor and bentness in the proposition ~ is left exactly where it was. 





‘The remainder of Hse’ paper devoed to defending the chim that Ber 
‘ave of erro make metaphysical smn At [E> he tot an objection 
thts Gace moves hth xg inthe work of Lewd ky ca Bln tat an 
oching thing can have no spe tenricaly Qhy>). Toe anumen fr ths 
Conchoton woud em to go a folows Suppose Ector ~ ot eodurng thing ~ 
tse beot cope fond ssh cope +. boner to ad arog 
incompatble ropers to Hlemer an endretit ena hold that Glance has 
shape only in a derivative sense: by being related to bentness or straightness (at 
time, Bo tho ight = tat leno seme ton to Shape eter 
than amply ga cain shape ~ then hc apt fs hn heh no ape 
incl. Sc sanding in ene elation to hap ito be apd, Eleanor docs 
tot have «shape spi the, se nicely, mere Sapte Ib" en 
em whore ape ne to be 

Hasangsr' reply so this agumen,om [}> coop [7}>. ie Bhy com 
reed bot woudl scm to atpount tothe. Lewis i wrong in thinking tht ot 
Crakeng thing cn hve no ope lade. or the sdb con fed 
tet rte erbing aronpec: properties © Bene, and ye docs eat 
taking bert bea ton of extant vo beaten ened rightnew ( rent 
tied len, cen the wel proper & popedy enol, wh a wey of 
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thinking about instantiation can be sen as cleat wacompulsory: ia taking Eleanor’ 
‘having 4 bent shape at to const in the obtaining ofa propostion thai, the unity 
‘of Eleanor and bentnes) obtaining at Haslager no les than the perdrantis, can 
‘est construing the unification of Eleanor and Benes: relational, and 30 nat 
‘that Eleanor has the property intrinsically. 

‘As Haslangsr explains at F>, once the endrantst has made the adverbial move 
Jus suggested ~ and thereby sl steppe relational construal of instantiation ~ she 
is ret allow tha an objec may be inrnsicaly ben at but iinsclly straight at 
11+ 1, Unable to se the avaible ofthis poston ~ and convinced that an endar 
ast must teat an objet as relate wo ts propertis ~ Lewis comes tothe false 
‘onsason thatthe bearers of sins properties (which or hie fe the temporal 
‘par of objets have thei ines properties throughout thet exstece. So, whe 
Lewin taes a temporal pa’ intrinsic properties to be had by that part throught 
ts exence, and hence equates temporary properss with exinsc one, Haslanger 
lenis this Temporary properties may yt be fei 

‘According to Haslanger, nce the te Between the temporary and the extrinsic hat 
‘ben eu, the adverbial enduranst ned not regard Eleanor aa shapes blob. On 
the contrary Eleanor fst ofall has a bent shape intrinsically and then becomes 
ininscaly straight i shape: claim which makes play with an understanding of 
‘iis’ tha, unlike Lewis’, temporally sensitive (>). Ax Haslanger here! 
puts a [eb ‘the endurance theorist denies thatthe description which charac 
teizes the object "timeless the decison which caprre all ofthe intrinsic 
properties ofthe objec 


David Lewis, “Tensing the Copula’ 


Asolo wo the probe of tins change for enduring is should meet 
three conditions shou nor replace mona itn properties by rele 
‘Son shuld mot replace the hevng mpc of peoperica by tng 8 
some retin wo them (kes hang ther snp aways meas Sands, 
{some retin them, which refined by Bradley eres shoul ot 
iy on an encrpained tion of having an tere papery ot tne. 
“hte slut tte the ft comdton a the expos ofthe second 
asunge® soliton etfs he fint and seco a the exper of he hi 
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1, The Problem about Persistence 


[i> The problem about persistence is che problem of change, insfir as it 


pera to ire popes’ Things somehow pert thou time 
‘When they do, they have some oftheir inuimse propets temporary 
For instance shape: sometimes yu st and then you ae ent Sometimes 
you stand ori, and then you ar sraight How cn oe and the sae hing 
ave wo contrary nina proper How does lp that has them a 
ferent tines Tee soluons are on Be 

"avo the hypoess of pare ays that persisting things ate 
sums of temporal parts their temporary ite properties belong i the 
fist instance tothe temporal prs and tno problem tha two dileent 
temporal pac can der in thei isc propre. A praising thing Is 
he a parade fit ve part of shows up and then another (Except that 
‘most perting things ate much more comiauous than most parades) The 
nly rouble with hs hype shat very many piosopber jot 8 
outer, evn or down right eraty (aces the ease of 
vents or paces ti mystery wh. Uafortuatl, those who try 10 
plain why they reject the hype merely esate ie They sy. pethas 
{hat then «persing ting to a para (apart from the exter of the 
<Ascondnates). Or they ay that fl eases comes out becase I 
impli that i Rave had exactly oe i chk my hand or she st 
Iau, them eer something my hand .ich chal, which was ot 
‘ny hand hice minutes ago ~ namely. temporal part ofthe chalk 
eoning leas than three minutes ago (Thomson 1983, 212, All we 
lear is that they reject he ypothests because i ys what i does. We are 
soe the wher: 

"The hypothe of piconet the modi i the pas” and in the 
four’ ie the “oumterfen’ in counteree money. These modi often 
sttach ofiiehoods to mak rath. What exis om) nthe pst on the 
furare tnd something that ext and ated i the aso the Fate 
{eis something that docs note a all Likewise, what hasan inns 
propery ony) in the past o in the fare doesnot have that property 
"Thee modifies cant be explained in terms of a domain tid 
whol) past or frure things. Because there no such domain so-called 
Pesiing thing if eal exss, located etl in the preset When the 





es he pate cheno cl the ren of temporary rics Lew 19 fp 2) 
‘an change pines ker poem Bk deat eeting weet en change 
then eer or same pr of rtm rae gee when ee 
{ers oft mowing change See Homers 18 p28 

2 Otho dio aco wand pda a heya he once of tempat. py 
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resent obiginglyagres that exists i dhe pas and inthe fanuse, he is 
‘no saying that oF any part of is located elsewhere in ime; hes ataching 
his modifiers to alleged falsehoods to make truths. Thus he denies what 
others mean when they say that thing pert and undergo its change 
‘Ofcourse the present has no problem of ininsic change, bu e escapes it 
at fr too high a cost 

‘The hypothess of euluranc sar and away the most popu It deserves 
«run fr ts money a lest on that account. Things have no temporal pars. 
‘arher, a persisting thing is multiply located in time: the whole of tis atone 
time and alto at another Yet the same identical thing may have diferent 
snerinsle properties at deren ies at which located. You ae Bent at 
time fy, straight atte f,But i the whole of you, ot one ar another 
‘of yout alleged temporal parts, that bent and thats straight. How can 
thar be 

Endurance calls to mind two things. Ones the power of sat hiloation 
tradtonally scribed to saint. Ia bocated sins wholly im Rome and 
‘wholly tm Byzantiam, and ia Rome he & bent and in Byzantium be i 
straight, then we havea problem of loca inrinscs that exactly parallels the 
problem of temporary inrinscs for an enduring thing - exept that pho 
tophers have been much les eager to solve ie The other i the muhiple 
location in both space and time that i ascribed to immanent universal if 
such there be. But unless we can come up with an example ofan intrinsic 
Property that a universal has at one oft locations and not at another ~ and 
now of none = we have no problem of temporary or local intrinsic for 
‘opera 











2. Intrinsic ‘Properties’ as Relations to Times 


[a> There team obvious soltion tothe problem of temporary tin for an 
craduring thing is scaled temporary tsi properties are not realy 
‘monadic properties, but rather dyadic relations to mes Ifyou are bet a 
and straight tf. you bear the hextat elation to t, andthe stag 


5 See mmerman os See ofthe re sso he be of egy an 





focal sme pera by entre, Come te tome prof ering ii pal 
pam and pap no rac partes Sopp the puter a nga they can ede 
Ss wale mmc hinge worn nineteen hr ea 
Cite and ie mpd Tas the pring como oes art set mes Sa the 
dug pr ee ade na cage. th tem of tomer ar endng sn 
Spo Monee te rf be peng tng ender coat re age at 
(patl ener pot fecha nge  apcerpl te nw calmer 


(hrc then cops nto perincesndwi oacbe med me ety 








‘elaion wo f There i ao problem about how the same ding can bear 
Contrary reins to two diferent reat, 

feist on genine mona proper ofthe enduring hing, we can 
ave those aswell "They wil be relsonal prperics: bart be a, 
earng right at 

Relational 2 claiication that applies to sacred proper: proper 
tes taken to hie a quistaynactic arate whereby they ae consti 
{fom the cootoets. The reaonal property ju considered asa dyadic 
‘elution a one of ts constoets and a mtb relatum as another. Nove 
that strated properties are hyperntensnaly invited two of hem 
‘onsructe fom dierent constitute ot fom the same constituents 
‘erent way ate deren ven they are necesaly Coens. NOt alo 
{hat «reason property & ot the same thing a8 an exis propery 
‘exrnae” am ftesional cassicaton that apps to structured and 
struc popes ake. Suppose Pati ie, ad the forms te 
ecemary beings which cannot sau to accompany things in the word 
“Ten bringin therm of Span a relatonal proper, bu i 
‘6 abo mutase canoe dir between dupes. and whether something 
han tor lacks independent of wheter tht thing i accompanied ot 
maccompanied, and ici nce a jncine propery nor the neaton of 
one (ee Humberstone 1%, pp. 2a and 23 Lngin and Lew 1994) 

Teannot object to these reliton and relonal propery (Nota east 
Ac they are not alleged to be fondamenal properties ofthe sort tha igh 
figure tna misma bass on which all ee supervens) T accep simaar 
‘elton and relational properties mse You beat htt totes a whch 
you have bet temporal parts ad Wt, one of those ies, ou hase 
Reagent 

But | do object wo ewig the monaie ininse properties out of the 
picture. Some imine properties really ae mona for instance the 
‘Property of ving thre score years and ten. Even the properties bent and 
[ag could atleast sometnes be mona: for inance when they are 
properties of momentary things. Thee imo reaon in that ease 1 take 
‘hem as relations to es Sol want to now: where have the monadie 
propertis et ands ne? What have they odo with our newfound 
Ieatat and saightat elation and our new Sound reason properties 
‘omsract from thes elation? Under the endrance hypothe, thee 
‘othing let cte of temporary bentnes and staightneasohave hea! ot 
rag. Or anyway nothing is eto have ther simp without benefie 
cof ome sor of modifier that attaches osc o make truths, Not the 
temporal part they donot ex. Not the enduring hing doesnot have 
them. only modo has them by having them a, Oa 

‘Some wil il ni that certain relations to ims ace fr what we cll 
“torte proper’ soi sect baer aber ml itineproper 
‘si aon. (See Jackson 1954, but note that he not arguing for 








‘endurance but only for us tenabity) If they are willing vo accept the 


consequence that the so-alled intrinsic properties are a divided category. 
‘we have reached stalemate. 

‘ur there are others among uhem Mark Johaston (1987, pp. 127}, who 
tagsee that will not do to leave the monadic intrinsic properis ent and 
straight out ofthe picture. We need a way 1 bring them back in without 
sing up the endurance hypothess. 


3. Bringing Back the Intrinsic Properties 


Johnson's solution is to tense the copula: Tastaniating a property. curs 
‘ot, is instaniaing at some tise the property” (1987, p. 129) 1136 not the 
Inerinsc propery bent or saight, but rather the copula that relates this 
property toa thing tha ast that turns ico a relation to times. Haring was 
‘orginally thought wo bea dyadic relation of thc to properties; now twill 
Instead bea tad elation of things to properties and times. I'you have at, 
the property fen, the property enti unscathed: its stil che same old 
monadie intrinsic property we abways thought twas. es not replaced ether 
by a relaion o bya relational propery. 

 proest that there stil nothing i the picture that has ent or sagt 
simpler Not you: not your nonexistent temporal parts Instead of having 
bet simpler, you bear the having relation at andy, Hat tone thing 
have a property its something else to hear some elation to i If elation 
stands between you and your properties, you are alienated fom them. 

All you have somite t a relational propery: het hein at toh 
an. The property beet must enter into this relational propery as a 
‘constituent, ese there ¢ no connection left between fen andthe property 
you have simpler In order to say so, we must again ase that we are 
‘Sealing here with a stectured property. 

‘Th quae [See Hadanger, thie volume] Dont I aio deny that your 
erring rl has simpler the property hen? Don't 1 also say that it 
bears to this property the kang relation, where this che relation 
that a perdurng thing bears toa property justin case contains a temporal 
part that is located at f, and has that property? If bearing a relation to a 
Property rather than having it simpite allenates you from that property, 
fant his equaly a problem for perdurance? I dh not. There more 104. 
‘Tobe sure. your perdurng seif doesnot have few simpler. But as much of| 
you as exists att, does In talking about what i true ata certain time, we 
‘an, and we very often do, ester our domain of discourse 50 a wo gore 
‘rerything located elsewhere i time. Restricting the domain in thi way, 
your temporal part at is deemed tobe the whole of you, So there isa good 
Sense i which you do, afer all, have Aw simpister The protagonist of| 
endurance cannot sy the same. 





ni 


‘An effete rejoinder to ny protest. AF were tue, would be wo dai 
‘tha all having of properties is relational. Whenever a thing asa property P 
-smplicer,that so be explained by saying thatthe thing bear a eaton of 
Inaving to Po. equtaleny. that thas the elaional property faring having 
{oP If that is enough to alenate ws from our properties, we are always 
alienated from our properties My protest proves too much to deserve bli 
Ifall having s elaonal but aot on tha account alienating why elation 
having atime any worse? 


4. That Way Lies Bradley's Regress 


1 would be willing enough to believe in a having relation that something 
‘bears to a property: or ina ria havng relation that an enduring thing (i 
such there be) bears to a property and a time: or in a relational property of, 
say, hornghevingo hens, (Assuring. once again, that these are nok 
alleged to be fundamental relations and propertin) 

Bat I do nor think these relations can explain having simpler, Having 
‘simpler isnot a eation, whatever grammar may suggest. What ist then? 
dont aon what more can be sid. all very well10 sy that the copula ea 
“nomeatonal or that properties ae ‘unsaturated’ and await completion 
by their hearers These remarks a least have the meri of pointing away from 
‘theideathat having erelational Bt they dow’ point toward much of anything 

Bradley's regres shows that of we inst on trying to explain having, 
simpler in terms of relational havin. the explanation we seck will never 
bye Rinse. (See Bealey 1897, ch. 5; Armstrong 1978, pp. 1066) Run 
‘hough Bes in term of relational properties. Keep it simple by ignoring 
time: let Pe a permanent property of X 


A has P by having hearing having to P 


‘And sa infinitum. No sooner ave we explained one having relatinally 
‘than another one appears, needing is own relational explanation in turn 

we would eather bypass the relational properties, we ca istead resort 
to a sequence of having relations of ever greater polyaicy. (Signify an 
‘adic relation by a superscript) 


2 has! Py having han 
ty having? (rn arin P) 
Syn neh 








‘And soa afntum. Again, our explanation can never be finished. 

[No harm is done, so long as we say that these havingsby-havings ae not 
meant to be explanations, only equivalences. In that case we can stop the 
egress anywhere we lke, and claim that our most recently mentioned 
having s nota relational having but rather a having simple. But then 
‘we have given up on exphining having simpler in terms of relational 
having 50 we have given up on showing that al having is elution: so we've 
sven up on showing that relational haing-t ino more alienating than 
any other having 

‘At ths point is tempring to say that having property at time sa sort 
‘of hybrid. So ir as che property goes, 8 « on flational te: 50 fa a the 
time goes, i 6a relation. Bur this is whisling in the dark. We have 90 
developed Kea what sort of thing 2 ‘now-eatonal te’ might be, Sil ess 
have we any Kea what a hybrid of a non-elational ie and a relation 
might be. 

said eacir that calling having simpler a non relational He” pointed 
way from error but no wwand much of anything: and I have jas sid that 
‘we have no developed idea what a non-teatonal be might be. Should we 
remedy that? We might reify non relational tes and say something about 
them. As follows: a dyad He am entity that tes a dhing to property, and 
forthe most part its contingent which things are ted to Which properties. A 
tate ies two relaa toa dyadic relation, and agai is for the mos part 
‘contingent what ted to what A tetrad ie. By now i all too obvout 
that Ue are relations in all be ame. Relations nal but name will serve us 
‘no beter than reltions openy so-called. We can repeat Bradley's regres (in 
both ts versions) 1 show that we can never finish an attempted explanation 
Of having simpler in terms of tes, and tes wil alienate us fom our 
Properties no les than relations do. 1 conchide that rein non-claional 
‘ies and giving an account of them is «thoroughly misguided thing to do 
fet 





7. Another Way to Bring Back the Intrinsic Properties 


Sally Halanger this volume} wans to defend the endurance hypothe 
"gi the problem of temporary ins She ares that twill a do to 
‘plice the mona tiene properties by rations to tes We need 0 
Put the monade ints properties themselves back ito the ptr. Bat 
She also agrees that twill not do vo pot them in jst as relat of some 
‘elon Rather. they aed to be the abject of having simple To expan 
how you canbe Bent at, nt only do we need to mention the monade 
ineronic property bt. we alto need to mention the proposition that you 
ave hs property mpc, and we ned sy fs proposition that 
obains a BY ‘proposition’ Hasanger here means something that can 








‘bua a some dines and not at others, rather than something sha true oF 
false once and for all” 

‘What is 2 proposition that obtains at some times and not others? It 
seems to behave exacly he a property of mes, so let us ake sto be ust 
‘hat. It ‘obeains’ at just those times that have it, If x, the proposition 
Haslanger mentions is the relational property being esime tach chat you 
havebont a 

‘What is this propery? Ik must be a structured property with tent as a 
constevent. If it were an uastructred property oF Hf it had the fentat 
‘elation as a constituent in place of the monadic intrinsic property hee, 
we would not have suceeded in beingng hen ack ato the pete. Further, 
‘se must not have the hove relation as a constituent, since it is supposed 19 
bbe Hlentica to the tensed proposition that you have fet simpler, not 10 
the tensed proposition that you stand in some sort of relation to Wo. But 
‘now something unfortunate has happened. Within the anatomy of the 
‘tensed proposition that obtains at jut those times when you are bent, i 
‘other words the relational property jest considered, we find that we have 
reintroduced without explanation the very thing we were trying to explain: 
‘the notion of an enduring thing having a monadicinerinsle property at a 
time. I conch that the propos fle 











Commentary on Lewis 


{Lewis recurs to the problem of temporary Sntrinsics a his 2002 paper, “Tensing the 
Copal ere he revises hs ial typology of posnble solutions defends his orginal 
conclusions, and responds to Haslanger. 

‘The article stars, at [a}>. with what is, by now, a familar senting up of the 
problem. We need an account of intrinsic change that avoids commiting Us to a 
thing’ having incompatible properties. Lewis then get om to set out bis favoured 
pendurantist solution. According 10 Lewis, continuants ate aggregates of temporal 
‘art, an intrinsic change im such 3 perdring object cami inthe object's having 
ficceaive temporal pats that fer with respect 10 thelr tintin properties, 
Contradiction t avoided becaue the acompatibie properties involved are possessed 
by diferent things (hats, by diferent temporal pars) 


© asia ets of herb mc of te ret hts the Fp he 8 
some ek nonce ut ho ahead ment wet ta ene ano Se 
{Popes eth be et ne gond oy orem te wing of on crcl resend 
Fre indice hh congens revo onmoens eatn Beet pe an 
fh kes eee ns ger ho pe 





‘A (Epp. Lewis conta his errant acount of change with hat mgt by 
the endian, suggesing thatthe enduraniss ea hat one and the ste ey 


‘Having introduced his own solution, rejected (once moe) the presents alter 
tive, and revealed (what & to bis mind) the outandhness of endurans thinking, 
Lewis returns at >. to the details of the specie enduratst solution that he 


‘earing a certain relation toa ne. 


‘A [[}> Lewis considers another endarantit reponse tothe prem of tempor: 
ary intense: a solution related to, but (as wil be obvious at once) sgiicaly 
latin from, that offered by Haslanger. According to Mark Johniton (1987), the 
‘eduranst should preserve che Wea that intrinac proper are genuinely monde 
‘by taking the cpu the “sn ser’ ~ to be che hing that relative to aie. 
Here, then, we have precisely that doctrine from which Haslanger wat keen 
dlstinguish her own view at her [c}>. Johnston and Haslanger agree that the 
fenduranst should rest eating the properties volved in insinsc change at 
relaions o times: but whereas Haslanger takes Elanors ng shaped a proposition’ 
to be the thing tha enters into atwo-plac relation with time, Johnston endorses 
the dea that tntaton a thee place relation. one of whe relate 

in the ight ofthe materi coered inthis chapter upto now. Lewis's objection to 
Johnston's view is predictable though no les pressing fr that). To recap, the WoRTY 
‘with taking instanton to bea thre place ration # hat t acento rule out 3 
bjee’s being ‘plan straight If an object merely bears some kindof relation to 
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“sraighenes, thea tis aot straight simpler. To bear some relation to straghtnes is 
‘otto be straight. If 2 relation stnds between you and your properties, you are 
alienated from them’ (}>). 


Having changed Johaston with having fled to do justice to the fact that objects 
«can have properties simpler, Lewis now; at [h}>, addresses Haslange's claim (at 
[a}> in Hashnger that he himself is guy ofthe same crime. To recall the problem 
Facing Lewis that i seems that be, no less than his enduranist opponent, cannot 
allow for Eleanor’ having, simpli. a straight shape at ¢+ 1. For inorder to avoid 
senbingincomparible properties to one andthe same thing, the perdurantst holds 
that is 2 temporal port of Eleanor ~ Heanoratt + 1 ~ that plain straight, Eleanor 
herself gua the sim of her temporal parts ~ merely bears the hevixgatt+ 1 relation 
to straightness: the relation Eleanor holds to the property Jus in case she has an 
‘exitenterporal part at 1+ 1 that has, simple. straight shape. To this, however, 
[Lewis has a reply. Whale he acceps that leanor is not heel pai straight at + 1 (oF 
Plain bent in shape 8) he nonetheless argues tha the perdurantst comes cows 10 
sausfying our ineitions on this mater 


Lewis now returns wo Jbnstos version of endurantis; and, at {7}, he ancl 
ates one final move that this bead of enduranist could make. The mow is this 
Lewis's objection 10 the treating instantiation asa three place relation between at 
abject, a property and a tei ~ namely. that to construe an object at related 10 its 
‘properties ito alienate the oc fom them ~ proves too macht be paul. For 
instantiation ha to bea relation of ome srt between an objec and is properties, 30 
there can be nothing peal wrong with construing intaation at a tiadc 
relation. 

Lewis's esponse to this gambit, t [>is stark. We must not regard instanton 
= the He that obeains between an olject and ts propertin when it has those 
properties simplsir ~ as a relation of any sort And the reason for this i that 
explaining instanton relaionaly launches us upon Bratc’s Regs: regress 
that i nine and vicious. [IF we inakt on trying to explain having sper fn 
terms of relational having. the explanation we seck will never be Gish! (k}>) 
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Ac the end of is paper Lewis explicly considers Hasange's adverbial version of 
‘penduranism. And his claim, inthe two paragraphs fom [T}>, i that it ends up 
‘being question begging. The argument is exiremely rst bt, we think, amounts 10 
‘this Saying that dhe proposition chat Eleanor asa beat shape obtais at can expla 
‘what is for Eleanor to be bent 21, only once che notion of a propestion’s obtaining 
ata time has been explained. However, Maslanger treat the notion ofa propositions 
‘obiaining aa ume a a pimative. Consequeny, Haslanger has aot explained wha 
1s for Eleanor to have a bent shape a : she has merely found another form of words 
fart, We are no further forward. 





Further Reading. 


Sie 20 gies an cxcllent and highly eae defence of errant: chater 
tnd chapter section 6 ae paral ef Jonathan Lowe ofr an account 
tart Hinge in i 0. A good cane of ender ed pera 
i about contin ound Loe 1998, ch. 8 


Essay Questions 


1. Ousline the problem of temporary intrinsic s Lewis solution to it defensible? 

2 Explain the difference between endurantis and perdurantist accounts of pert 
‘ence through ime. Which kin of theory best answer the problem of tempor- 
“ary anes 

3. Im onder to solve the problem of temporary insinscs, must an endurantit 
Introduce a three place relation of instantiation? 
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